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NINE 


To a beautiful morning in August—not 
such as would present itself to the Imagina- 
tions of most American readers, but the Au- 
gust morning of the high tablelands of the 
interior of Mexico—to such a morning my 
memory turns. After a lapse of ten years, I 
feel avain the fresh breeze blowing, and see 
the raindrops glistening on the scant vegeta- 
tion, rapidly drying beneath an almost tropi- 
What a charming day to set out 
on such a journey as we anticipated, of 
more than two hundred leagues from the 
mountains to the sea! 

We had lived so long in the rude, half- 
barbarous town, perched among the rocks, 
that we had learned to love it, and call it 
home; but we left it without heart-sinkings 
or repinings, for our nearest and dearest 
were with us. ‘The traveling carriage—al- 
most as large as a stage-coach, and much like 
one in build—had ample accommodations 
for the five grown people and the four little 
children, who, in the blithest humor, shout- 
ing good-byes to friends and, servants, were 
alter some trouble seated comfortably, with 
innumerable bags and boxes packed around 
and between them. On the roof of the 
coach were piled mattresses and bedding, 
‘cooking apparatus and provisions, and, in 
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fact, all sorts of camp equipage, over which 
a disciple of Soyer and Blot kept guard, oc- 
casionally—as Frenchmen will—exchanging 
remarks of questionable civility with the ne- 
gro driverand his Mexican assistant, the moze. 

There was a long delay in arranging the 
arms and ammunition with which, to the 
horror of the two ladies, the coach was loaded. 
Rifles and shot-guns guarded the doors; 
pistols were slung in all available corners ; 
cartouche. boxes served as foot-stools, and 
made themselves uncomfortably prominent 
everywhere. 

At last all was declared in order. The 
servants mounted their horses, each one 
armed with a rifle. At his waist cartouche 
box and pistol; dangling from the massive 
saddle a long machete, or straight sword ; 
and wound round the pommel a lasso—not 
the least formidable weapon in the hand of 
a ranchero. Adieus were ended, the whip 
cracked, the impatient mules bounded for- 
ward, and in a few minutes the many turn- 
ings of the mountainous pass hid Zacatecas 
from our sight. ‘Then came the discoveries 
usual at such times. Our most important 
trunk had been left behind ; we had forgot- 
ten the coffee-pot! ‘These were sent for, 
and tranquility restored. 


— 
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We had not intended, as the roads were 
infested with bandits, to travel with merely 
our own private escort, but, following the 
advice of friends, to seek security in the 
companionship of a train of carts and wag- 


ons about to leave Zacatecas. Being load- 


ed with silver coin, these would have an 
escort of soldiers. We had made a cov- 
enant of mutual help with the conductor, 
and in consideration of some favor on our 
part, he was to provide us with mules 
adequate to the journey. We wished them 
safe and quiet, we said; it was highly de- 
sirable that the ladies and children should 
not be frightened. We were delighted with 
the first relay—honest, reliable beasts, though 
the driver anathematized their steady habits ; 
and so in great contentment we reached the 
plains where the second relay was feeding. 
Here was our first picnic. At an hour 
too late for breakfast and too early for din- 
ner, the first meal was eaten, as we sat on 
the short grass of the far-stretching //anos, 
with the mountain peaks that overshadowed 
what lately had been home fading blue in 
the distance, and towering Santiago lifting 
his mighty head to peer at us over the shoul- 
ders of the purple range that lay far onward 
on our coastward path. The comducta we 
were to join was filing slowly on, apparently 
at the very edge of the great plain ; yet, nev- 
er passing behind it. The heavily-laden 
wagons, each drawn by eight or ten straining 


mules, urged on by the driver’s whip and the 


stentorian voices of the mayordomo and his 
assistants—the armed rancheros in their 
picturesque, if not cleanly, leather costumes, 
with jingling spurs and swords, following or 
starting off at breakneck pace to reconnoitre 
any ravine or suspicious pass—all formed a 
scene which, though not altogether new to us, 
was singularly attractive and full of interest. 

Presently a wild excitement broke into 
the stillness, and effectually dispelled any 
sentimental reflections. There was a sud- 
den stampede among the mules, caused by 
the rancheros trying to lasso the number re- 
quired for the carriage. This was finally 
done after a chase of more than an_ hour’s 
duration, and after a long struggle the wild, 


quivering, bounding creatures were harnessed 
to the coach. 

We were indignant! Were these distraught, 
plunging mustangs the well-broken, orderly 
animals we had been promised? Well, no 
better could be captured; and so, with sad 
misgivings, we took our places in the coach, 
which was soon wildly careering over the 
plain. ‘The mules seemed to have an un- 
conquerable aversion to the road, and_ with 
brute force took their own way, sometimes 
on one side, sometimes the other, throwing 
the loose earth and stones in clouds around 
them. Occasionally, by mutual consent, 
they paused to kick or jump; then again 
would set off at a breakneck pace, which 
could only be checked by turning them 
upon the long thorns of mesquites, or the 
still more effective prickly pear. I had al- 
ways thought this last, the omnipresent /o- 
pal, a hideous plant, but I was grateful for 
it now, as its pricks conquered even these 
otherwise unconquerable mules. 

We had been delayed so long in capturing 
and harnessing our team, that we feared be- 
ing left far behind by the conmducta, and we 
particularly desired protection upon this 
part of the road, for it was noted for robber- 
ies. We reflected, however, that should any 
attempt be made so near Zacatecas, it would 
probably be upon the conducta rather than 
upon us; for, however private the matter may 
be kept, it is seldom that the /adrones fail to 
know how and when a conducta leaves. 

However, much sooner than we expected 
we reached the train, and found that the 
wagons were so heavily laden, in addition to 
the silver, with provender for the horses and 
mules, that their progress must be extremely 
slow. Indeed, the conductor told us frankly 
that they could not hope to reach the /a- 
cienda where we intended to pass the night. 
To camp in the open air was not to be 
thought of in this, our first night of jour- 
neying: and the children were already show- 
ing many signs of uneasiness. Nothing was 
to be done but to push forward as rapidly as 
possible, with the hope that the conducta 
would be able to keep near enough for firing 
upon either party to be heard by the other. 
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As the night drew on, the road became 
exceedingly wild and lonely. The great 
mountains guarding the wide-stretching plain 
grew darker, and each moment more gigantic 
and terrible. The wild mules became weary, 
but not @ jot more manageable. The chil- 


’ dren fretted—three little creatures from one 


to three years old, and a baby of two months, 
which cried, as even its mamma, I think, 
must admit, as only the shrillest of infants 
could. We were annoyed and distressed; 
we knew the tender little thing suffered. We 
were all weary and becoming hungry, and only 
comforted by thoughts of the promised hos- 
pitality of the Aactenda of Bahon. Its princely 
owner, who usually lived in Zacatecas, had 
long been our nearest neighbor, and to him 
we were indebted for the half dozen reliable 
men who had served as our escort. He had 
sent instructions to the administrador of the 
hacienda to receive us as personal friends of 
his own; although the hospitality usually ae- 
corded to all travellers is of the most ample 
sort. In that great country, where one may 
travel for days without seeing a meson or inn 
of any description, it is to the Aacendados 
that one must look for entertainment, and 
whether the wayfarer be rich or poor, it is sel- 
dom or never denied. 

So we were not surprised, though much 
gratified, when we were received with the 
ureatest courtesy; but in our wearied con- 
dition, our clothing covered with dust, the 
faces of the children begrimed with tears, it 
was somewhat appalling to be ushered into 
a large and handsome parlor, where all the 
ladies of the family were waiting to receive 
us. Our uneasiness became actual torture 
as the moments passed, and the ladies, po- 
litely ignoring the crying baby, as is usual in 
Mexico, where the rights of children are un- 
questioned, sat in a silent circle around us, 
apparently as unsuspecting of our weariness 
as if we had walked across the //asa for a 
morning call. 

However, all things have an end; and at 
lenuth the Senor Administrador rose solemn- 
ly, and informed his family that the parlor 
and an adjoining bedroom, both of enormous 
dimensions, were to be left to our use. We 


protested against this, viewing with dismay 
the altar, with its highly decorated figure of 
the Virgin, placed at the end of the room; 
the jauntily attired ““Good Shepherd,” with 
his little flock of white sheep, upon the table, 
and a score of other dainty waxen things— 
probably the handiwork of the ladies — 
which might become the prey of the sacrileg- 
ious fingers of our young iconoclasts. But 
Opposition was in vain; the best apartments 
of the mansion—palatial in its proportions— 
must perforce be ours. Unlike many of those 
vast piles, whose halls and chambers are of- 
ten veritable solitudes, this had no lack of 
furniture; but it was assumed that as we had 
our own mattrasses and linen with us, it 
would be more agreeable for us to use them, 
and servants presently removed those already 
placed, and brought in our own, which were 
soon spread invitingly. 

Oh, how tired we were! How we longed 
for the hour of supper! How we reveled in 
the thought of hot meats, and the usual ex- 
travagances of hungry and belated travelers. 
After a long interval a servant inquired 
whether we would take chocolate. Choco- 
late! We groaned in spirit. Chocolate is con- 
sidered by Mexicans to constitute a hearty 
meal. Nothing but a little bread, or perhaps 
a glass of milk, is ever offered with it, and he 
who should ask a second cup would be 
thought aglutton. Weaccepted humbly, and 
found it and the egg bread that accompanied 
delicious, but retired sadly to dream of steaks 
and rolls. These did not appear even in the 
morning, and after the usual desayuno of choc- 
olate or coffee, we prepared to resume our 
journey. ‘Then, to the relief of the still wea- 
ried ladies, it was discovered that the conducta 
had not appeared. A servant was hastily dis- 
patched to seek news of it, and returned with 
the intelligence that it was on the way to us, 
but could not arrive till late. The Sefor 
Administrador, who had just now come in, 
followed by a boy bearing a roasted lamb, as 
a contribution to our provisions for the road, 
said that as it was necessary for us to rejoin 
the train, without whose protection we should 
not be safe, we could not reach another Aact- 
enda that day, and must therefore remain 
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where we were; then gravely ordered the 
lamb to be removed, and another to be killed 
and prepared for the foflowing day. 

We protested against encroaching so long 
upon his kindness. The house, he said, and 
all that was in it, was ours. We were willing 
to be persuaded, and presuming upon the 
true welcome we perceived under the varnish 
of courtesy, prepared to enjoy our enforced 
rest. Accompanied by some of the ladies we 
wandered through the many courts and cor- 
ridors, and glanced into the vast rooms. A 
few of these were used by the administrador’s 
family; the rest were almost bare of furniture, 
the brick floors uncarpeted, the bareness of 
the walls unbroken save by the deep embra- 
sures of the windows—which, heavily barred 
with iron, gave an imperfect view of the sur- 
rounding country, or of the heavily pillared 
corridors upon which they opened. In an 
inner court were squatted upon the stone 
paving, around immense fires of wood, a 
number of women, bare armed and bare 
necked, the black tresses of their hair falling 
over their bronzed shoulders, their short 
skirts of red dayefa disclosing their bare legs 
and feet, all busily engaged in the prepara- 
tion of the mid-day meal. Some were grind- 
ing corn upon the metafe (the Aztec mill, a 
slightly inclined flat stone, upon which the 
corn is reduced to pulp by means of a long, 
squarely cut stone used as a rolling pin), 
making the mass into fort//as, and baking 
them upon the coma/, a plate of fire-proof 
clay, placed upon a shallow bed of coals. 
Others superintended the boiling and stew- 
ing of innumerable other viands, to most of 
which the piquant red or green chile formed 
an appetizing sauce. About twelve o'clock 
‘we were Called to prove the excellence of this 
cookery, and found it truly admirable. 

I have spoken at length of our reception 
at the Aacienda to give, if possible, a clear 
idea of Mexican hospitality. The house 
was placed at our disposal ; the best at their 
command was in due course placed before 
us; when we left, every facility was offered 
us. But it did not once occur to these sim- 
ple people that travelers from a long distance 
would suffer from compliance with the ordi- 
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nary arrangements of domestic life. We 
were welcome to anything and everything 
they had, if we would but tell them what we 
wished, and in our further journeying we re- 
membered this and profited by our early ex- 
perience. 

During the afternoon we visited the little 


‘church, whose two square towers rose con- 


spicuously at one of the corners of the great 
adobe wall that surrounded the fort-like build- 
ings, and wandered delightedly through the 
lovely gardens, where the fruits and flowers 
of the tropic and temperate zones met and 
bloomed in almost equal luxuriance. Be- 
yond the wall and under its shelter clustered 
the mud huts of the fcones or laborers, the 
only dwellings we beheld for miles. 

Very early next morning we left Baiion. 
All that day we speeded over the same far- 
stretching plain—the same, yet in aspect ever 
changing—as the clouds which floated across 
the deep blue sky were shadowed upon the 
sunlit expanse of bronzed and sparse vege- 
tation, the dwarf mesgutte—-a species of 
acacia—and the pale green, thorn-encrusted, 
fleshy ovals of the straggling uncotth- 
ly everywhere. The mules were as unruly 
as ever, and with the view of tiring and 
taming them, the driver did not spare their 
strength. So, quite early in the afternoon 
we reached the Aactenda of San Juan de 
Dios de la Olla Seca, or, as it is called, Olla 
Seca—the dry pot. 

The entrance, an immense gateway, was 
decorated on either side of its inner arch 
with a great number of the skins of rattle- 
snakes, dried and stuffed. Judging from 
their size, they must have reached great age 
before falling victims to the active vaqueros 
who had finally dispatched them. ‘These 
specimens of one of the principal produc- 
tions of the Aactenda were afterwards exhib- 
ited to us, and their respective legends re- 
lated with great pride by the kind-hearted 
and attentive administrador ; and I am sure 
more than one of us dreamed fearful things 
that night. 

At daybreak we left the hospitable gates 
of Olla Seca, and for miles and miles drove 
along the walls of the fofrero or pasture 
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ground, As far as the eye could reach 
stretched the high and wide fencing of the 
mighty stones, laid roughly together just as 
they had been gathered from the plain: and 
thousands of horses, horned cattle, and 
sheep, guarded by mounted vaqueros and 
shepherds afoot, wandered within the vast 
enclosure. So extensive was it that the ad- 
ministrador informed us that in order to ex- 
amine it in one day it was necessary for him 
to mount one of the best horses at sunrise 
and proceed at his swiftest pace and without 
pausing t@ eat, in order to be home again 
before dark. Such a journey, as rancheros 
ride, would be between fifteen and twenty 
leagues. 

‘This will give some idea of the immense 
size of Mexican farms or Aaciendas. Many 
of them have from six hundred to a thou- 
sand square leagues, and have within them 
almost every variety of soil and climate— 
snow-topped mountains, sultry dales, and, 
unfortunately, thousands upon thousands of 
miles of waterless and treeless wastes. On 
the fourth day out we reached a cattle sta- 
tion, and upon inquiring to what Aactenda it 
belonged, to our surprise were answered, “To 
Banon.” For four days we had been travel- 
ing within or skirting the boundaries of a 
sinule Aactenda. 

In conversing with the herdsman, who, 
with his family, lived at this solitary station, 

a tiny oasis in a mighty desert—-we found 
that some faint ideas of justice and liberty 
were beginning to break vaguely upon the 
minds of the stolid feores, who have of late 
years been called upon so often to fight their 
masters’ battles that they are beginning to 
inquire what interest they may have other 
than to die in them. 

This was the first cattle station which we 
had had an opportunity of examining. It 
consisted merely of a few adobe huts clus- 
tered around a spring of water. <A few cot- 
tonwood trees marked for a short distance 
the course of a shallow brook, that ere long 
was lost in the sands, and a few small fields 
of corn and /rie/ showed in pleasant contrast 
to the stunted mesguites, and the ragged 
nofales that bespread the short, brown-tinted 
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grass of the surrounding wild. The little 
village —if a collection of three or four huts 
is deserving of the name-——was apparently 
inhabited by the several generations of one 
family. In the best habitation, which was 
hospitably placed at our disposal, we found 
an aged man with his great-great-grandchild 
upon his knee, and his great-grandchildren 
-—a bright, good-looking set of young men 
and blooming wives-—gathered around him. 
The little room in which we were glad to 
find refuge from the fierce noon-tide sun 
was half full of corn, which seemed for the 
present to form the nightly bed of the family, 
and was probably diminishing gradually from 
constant demands upon it for their supply 
of fortillas and atole. But, rough as the 
place was, we were made thoroughly wel- 
come to it, and returned the courtesy, after 
our dinner—which we had, of course, brought 
with us—-by a distribution of coffee and 
sugar to the delighted matrons, and of medi- 
cines to any who wished to test the supposed 
medicinal skill of all foreigners. 

As our stay at this point was of some three 
hours’ duration, we had, as I have remarked, 
an opportunity of conversing with the herds- 
men, and found to our surprise that they 
were all well aware of the advantages they 
would gain by owning their own small share 
of lands. ‘ But,” said one of the most in- 
telligent, “the great Aacendados will not sell 
us one foot of land. They say it is because 
if they did whole bands of robbers would 
settle within their borders in the guise of 
peaceful laborers. Bah! this is a pretext for 
keeping us as slaves. We must work for 
them or want bread; we must guard their 
flocks, we must till their fields, and when 
our master’s enemy chooses to despoil him, 
it is for his interests we must suffer, perhaps 
even unto death !” 

* But,” said one of the elder men, who, 
perhaps, felt some clannish affection for the 
proprietor of the soil upon which he and his 
forefathers had been born, and had passed 
their lives, “is it not true that if small farms 
were sold out of these vast estates, they 
would be useful to us only when there was 
wood and water? And if those were taken 
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out of this very estate of Bafion, all the rest 
of it would be made useless. ‘What would 
become of the thousands of sheep, cattle, 
and horses, if even a small number of its 
scanty springs were closed against them ? 
No, no, my children, you are wrong; it is 
only by concentrating the resources of a 
large tract of these arid wastes that either 
master or servant can exist.” 

It seems quite wonderful to us who re- 
member the hesitating speech and unready 
thought of our own poorer class of farmers 
and drovers, to hear the fluency vith which 
these soft-voiced Mexicans argue their rights 
and wrongs, and yet to know how slight an 
idea they really have of them; and however 
much they may grumble, how really natural 
they conceive to be the relation of the own- 
er of enormous tracts, and that of the poor 
pfeon who may not dare to call even the 
meanest hut his own. 

To return to our journey: as the day wore 
on, it seemed almost interminable. On, on, 
over the same endless stretch of deserts 
with here and there a new species of veyeta- 
tion. One that struck us particularly as we 
neared the foothills of the Sierra Madre 
was a peculiar bush, growing in long, thin 
stems, perhaps from ten to fifteen feet in 
height, and some two inches round at the 
thickest part. These stems are three-sided, 
and from each angle spring oval green leaves, 
and a most formidable array of thorns. — In- 
deed, the thorn and leaf are one, the thorn 
being but a continuation of the central vein 
of the leaf. At first we thought it a species 
of cactus, or perhaps the link between the 
cactus and leaved and wooded plants. At 
the very summit of some of the larger spec- 
imens we observed hanging a solitary scarlet 
flower; but we were unable to learn what 
class of fruit they bore, and probably it is 
very poor, as our guides could only inform 
us that the plant bore some ynpronounceable 
Indian name, and that it was good for fuel. 
Probably its merits in this respect were great 
only in comparison with those of the stunted 
sage-brush, the mimosa-like Atizsatches and 
mesquites, and the ragged date palms. Noth- 
ing can present a more desolate appearance 
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than these same palms—thick, rough, dwarfed 
trunks, spreading out into two or three un- 
couth limbs or tufts of green leaves, well 
named bayonets. ‘These yearly die and turn 
a sickly brown, and instead of falling around 
the parent tree to enrich and strengthen it, 
cling to it dejectedly, presenting the most 
complete picture of poverty that can be con- 
ceived. But even a Mexican date palm has 
its beauties. From each of the green tufts 
hung a mighty bunch of fruit like an enor- 
mous cluster of grapes, and upon a few we 
saw a tall, white cone, which, upo@ examina- 
tion, proved to contain hundreds of flowers 
encased in leaves like pearly kid. ‘The blos- 
soms escaped from their wrappings but to 
die, but during their brief life nothing could 
be more exquisitely beautiful: creamy lily 
bells, wax-like yet satiny, exhaling a faint yet 
penetrating perfume. | 

Our stay that night was made at a Aacten- 
da, which, perhaps on account of its near- 
ness to the mountains, had been much ray- 
aged by predatory bands. It was indeed 
desolated! Not only were stores of grain 
carried away or destroyed, the herds and 
flocks driven away or slaughtered, the man- 
sion despoiled, but the administrador for a 
fancied delay in the production of some ar- 
ticle which was called for was hung from a 
mesquite, which still stands before the door, 
a memorial of the cruelty of the rebel chief. 
We were made heartily welcome to the bare 
walls and empty corridors. Not even ser- 
vants, who are usually so plentiful, were to 
be seen, and some of our own were sent in 
quest of chickens, eggs, and milk. Only the 
milk was to be found, but our cook took | 
possession of the half-ruined kitchen, and 
building a huge fire of wood upon the crumb- 
ling drasero, soon set before us a most appe- 
tizing supper. 

What a startling reminder was this of the 
insecurity of life in Mexico! The garden of 


the patio trampled into-a solid bed, the flow- 
er pots broken, the furniture in fragments, 
the walls defaced, the immense stables entire- 
ly empty and falling to decay, the crra/es, 
once filled with cattle and mules, now be- 
strewn with crumbling bricks and_ rotting 
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We were glad to leave it quite early 
in the morning. Early departure, indeed, 
had been our rule upon the journey. We 
usually rose at half past three, and after 
packing the bedding and such baggage as 
had been opened, took desavuno, and were 
in the saddle or carriage at five. 

‘To add to the desolation of Santa Marta, 
the water was scarce and brackish, and we 
were delighted to arrive about noon the fol- 
lowing day at a beautiful presa. We tried 
to think the scant-leaved mesyuites and Aut- 
watches which skirted it beautiful, but at any 
rate they formed a frame-work of green: fora 
lovely little sheet of water, reflecting the blue 
sky in its depths. Around and above it 
many birds were flying—or many they seem- 
ed to us, who, in the wide desert had be- 
held only a few solitary hawks or other birds 
of prey. Here the songsters were caroling 
merrily, and we hoped they found some 
choicer food than the small black caterpillar 
that almost covered the trunks and stems of 
the trees. They looked repulsive, but we sup- 
posed them harmless enough, until one fell 
upon the hand of a child, who instantly 
screamed in acute pain, and a large blister 
marked the trail of the venomous insect. 
This was our first acquaintance with the 
gue mador or “burner.” 

(ur stay at the fvesa is one of our most 
pleasant remembrances in the journey. Our 
wayside noonings, however, were always de- 
lightful. That of the next day was ina 
mountain pass, where we found some lovely 
flowers-.one a parasite with clinging yellow 
tendrils and tiny white flowers, all waxlike in 
texture, and perfect in its miniature beauty. 
There we found time to examine a cactus 
which we had often admired froma distance 
and knew to be the csvaga, of which one 
of the choicest of Mexican sweets is made. 
It grows in cone-like sections, one springing 
from the other. These vary in size from 
that of an ordinary barrel to that of a lemon, 
and each is divided into innumerable flutings 
from apex to base. In common with other 
species of cacti it Is encrusted with thorns 
among which is embedded the small crimson 
fruit, in size and flavor somewhat resembling 
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an acid strawberry. These uncouth 
as is their name, and as from my description 
they may appear, present a striking and 
beautiful appearance. Each fluted globe is 
adorned with shadings of red and green, 
from the deepest to the most delicate, and 
the bright scarlet fruit encrusts them like tiny 
globes of carved and polished coral. 

The night after that spent at the ill-fated 
hactenda was the most wretched of our jour- 
ney. We arrived late in the afternoon at a 
miserable cattle station, where the dust lay 
thick in glaring whiteness, and filled our 
parched throats. For an hour or more we 
were kept in the broiling sun opposite a row 
of wretched cabins, at the doors of which 
were collected motley groups of every age, 
and of every degree of filth and raggedness. 
After a long search the caforal was found, 
and we were admitted within the ponderous 
gate of the plaza, where we might, at any 
rate, make some defense should a night at- 
tack be made—a not impossibie occurrence 
in that part of the country. While we were 
watching the arrival of the wagons and the 
unusual preparations made for security, the 
servants were sweeping two miserable little 
rooms with a species of brush that destroys 
all vermin, especially fleas, with which the 
walls and floors were black. Nothing but 
milk was to be procured here, but we had 
with us a piece of fresh meat, potatoes, and 
other vegetables, and having lighted a fire 
in the yard, the ever-to-be-eulogized Francis- 
co svon set upon the rickety table a most ap- 
petizing supper. The brush had done its 
work well, and fatigue effected the rest 
Though at first we thought somewhat ner- 
vously of the character of the place, and 
glanced uncasily at the heavy door, the small 
grated window, and the massive and gloomy 
walls, we said to each other that such things 
were common in northern Mexico, and. that 
we must rise at three, and then—slept well. 

Our exit was made in the early dawn, 
made chill by momentary showers, but these 
so light that even the ladies could mount 
their horses, as they frequently chose to do 
before the heat compelled them to seek the 
shelter of their carriage. When the sun rose, 
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we had left the miserable vanchito far behind, 
and had at a distance upon our left the beau- 
tiful chain of hills we were eventually to pass. 
Never can we forget the lovely peak of 
Sera, as we beheld it rising far above its 
neighbors, a wonderful mass of chasm-riven 
purple, fading into a tower-like pinnacle of 
gossamer whiteness. At its base were lesser 
hills, green with the fleeting verdure of the 
month of rain, and this picture we beheld 
arched over by a perfect rainbow. Sucha 
scene may perhaps never be renewed. For 
us, the peak of Sera without its glorifying 
rainbow would spread its royalest purples in 
vain. 

Our guide was one of the most grotesque 
that it had been our fate to encounter. He 
was mounted upon a wretched “plug,” with 
an odd collection of leather straps and sheep- 
skin formed into a saddle ; an old rusty sabre 
dangled at his side and jangled with hisequally 
rusty spur. His pistol, he sai@, he had for- 
gotten, but he declared in spite of a great 
amount of opposing testimony that the coun- 
try was perfectly safe. And who knows? 
perhaps we had our best protection in this 
ragged shepherd, as he appeared—-as was the 
case years ago, when travelers passed over 
the most bandit infested roads with the inof- 
fensive Tio Pim for company. Poor Tio 
Pim! a_ heartless government ignored his 
gentle services, and his bones are bleaching 
upon the very tree where he had often met 
and concilated the lawless band of Sones, to 
whom it is said he bore a remarkable resem- 
blance. Was one the substance, the other 
the shadow ? at least substance and shadow 
disappeared together. | 

Our guide, if forgetful of his arms, and 
singularly grotesque in manner and costume, 
was quaintly garrulous. As we rode for 
miles through the thickets of wild saffron 
and senna, he pointed out to us numbers of 
Strange plants, giving us the name and use 
of each; and strange, indeed, did it seem to 
us to have at our hand so motley a collection 
of medicinal herbs. Within the radius of a 
mile, it seemed to us, could be found a rem- 
edy for all the ills that flesh is heirto. Early 
in the afternoon we reached the large and 


rich hacienda of Pinos. Here we were fair- 
ly entered upon mountain rises, and found 
not only agricultural but also mineral wealth. 
We were glad to leave behind those weary 
wastes where we had beheld only herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep, and to spy occa- 
sionally, in sunny dells, waving corn fields or 
golden wheat. 

The rooms to which we were admitted 
with the frankest hospitality were immensely 
large, and though half filled with old-fash- 
ioned furniture, had been allowed to become 
imbedded in dust. ‘The glass doors opened 
upon a large garden and vineyard, which 
was overgrown with weeds, but where were 
hanging clusters of purple grapes that Bac. 
chus might have rejoiced in. We had not 
time to visit the fine mineral baths, and there 
was but little temptation upon that sultry 
afternoon to leave the vine-embowered gar- 
dens to inspect the smelting works pertain- 
ing to the Aacienda, where, annually, thou- 
sands of tons of silver ore yield up a part of 
their wealth, and hide the rest in the heaps 
of blackened slag which blot the landscape. 
We left this scene of activity with regret. 
It was the only one we had beheld upon our 
route ; and even this had been almost paral- 
yzed in the late revolutions, and the owners 
had found it impossible to live where inter- 
est called; they had fled for life—perhaps 
never to return. 

Our ride was a lovely one that day. ‘The 
sun was clouded, though there was no rain, 
and the ladies could not resist the tempta- 
tion of going on horseback through the 
mountain pass. ‘They were warned of the 
dangers of an ambush, but there were won- 
ders to be seen that well repaid a strain of 
nerve. What convulsions of nature had been 
here! Gigantic masses of rock had _ been 
hurled into mockeries of huge cathedrals. 
Small hills had been hurriedly tossed togeth- 
er to form a jagged and craggy mountain. 
The sweetest of green vales nestled smiling: 
ly among dark reaches of gloomy pines, and 
close beside our way the mighty hands of 
mountain torrents had hewn out gaping, 
hideous tracks, where now great trees were 
growing scores of feet below. It was a wild 
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and impressive scene.. Some of us who re- 
membered certain parts of the old stage roads 
of the Sierra Nevada, recalled similar gran- 
deur and desolation; and indeed, as we ad- 
vanced, the outlines and general character of 
the mountains seemed to grow familiar to 
us 

We arrived early at a ranchito, where the 
view of glorious scenery and the hospitable 
welcome of the old Castilian, who had grown 
from youth to age in‘these solitudes, served 
somewhat to reconcile us to the one gloomy 
room he could offer us. Our next day’s jour- 
ney was to be a long one, but our fatigue pre- 
vented an early start, and at noon we were 
tempted to stay unnecessarily long at a little 
dairy farm, where we found the most delic- 
ious cheeses, milk, and ozostes, or curdled 
cream. What a scene of sylvan beauty! The 
yreen valley, with its yards at milking time 
filled with lowing cattle, while others drank 
pensively at the blue lake that laved the 
foot of the green mountain where hundreds 
of goats were feeding. ‘The enjoyment of 
the scene was, perhaps, somewhat lessened 
by the reflection that our utmost vigilance 
was necessary to escape a similar fate to 
that of which several most picturesquely 
placed crosses were the reminders. During 
the afternoon we were obliged either to share 
the fate of the train and pass the’ night 
avroad, or to push onward alone. We pre- 
ferred to push on, and the gentlemen, mount- 
ing their horses, formed for the carriage a 
formidable escort, as it dashed down the 
mountain paths. We occasionally caught 
glimpses of most exquisite scenery. In one 
beautiful valley the camp fires were lighted, 
and a merry crowd of wagoners were prepar- 
ing their evening meal. We learned that 
they were soon after joined by the party we 
had left; while we, giving the horsemen a 
gallop of three hours, at last, long after night- 
full, reached the little village at the Aacienda 
of Vino Puro, 

[here we found a meson, and were delight- 
ed at that late hour to escape the prepara- 
tion of supper, and preferred even to eat the 
Coarse fortillas, and look at the greasy chick- 
ens and yarlics which were set before us. 
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We were obliged early to vacate the sa/a as 
the innkeeper told us he had rented it for a 
fandango. This we soon had an opportu- 
nity to see, and the really graceful dancers, 
moving rapidly to the monotonous harping 
of arabes through clouds of dust rising from 
the earthen floor, and lighted by a few tal- 
low dips, and the red glare from the kitchen 
fires beyond, formed a scene not readily for- 
gotten. 

Here for the first time we saw a /anco, or 
meson bed. It was simply a huge square 
bench of adobes, plastered with mud, and 
this was the only article of furniture—if fur- 
niture it may be called—that the windowless 
stone chambers contained. What dismal 
places they were when the iron grated doors 
were shut, and our flickering candles showed 
deep holes in the stone walls, where ribald 
soldiery had stuck flaming torches, and where 
the long streaks of smoke and smut gave us 
horrible recollections of sulphurous caverns. 

We were surprised when morning came to 
find ourselves in a beautiful valley, and to 
be within thirty yards of one ot the most 
picturesque spots it had been our lot to see. 
Passing through a half ruined gateway ina 
high and massive stone wall, we descended a 
short flight of stone steps, and stood beside 
a limpid spring, perhaps some twenty yards 
in circumference; then followed the brook, 
that flowed through thickets of fig and pom- 
egranate, and watered a garden in which the 
fruits of the tropics and of temperate regions 
grew with equal facility. ‘This place had 
been the pride of its wealthy owner, but for 
many years he had been prevented from vis- 
iting it by fears of A/agiarios, or kidnappers. 

This was within a morning’s ride of Saltil- 
lo, which lay within the same green valley. 
The morning was like one in an English 
June, warm and smiling, with occasional 
clouds that threatened rain, and made more 
beautiful by rmomentary shadows the fair 
landscape through which we passed. We all 
exclaimed that here for the first time we be- 
held scenes that remined us of home. There 
were frequent farm houses overshadowed by 
trees. Women were washing at the springs, 
cattle and fowls were feeding round them. 
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Occasionally a church spire pierced the clus- 
tering shrubbery, and once or twice we caught 
glimpses of factories built in the American 
style, and evidently affecting the villages in 
which they stood with the enterprise of their 
Yankee proprietors. 

At last we crossed the narrow stream we 
had long been skirting, passing over the 
first bridge or river that we had encountered 
in our journey of nearly a hundred leagues. 
Shortly thereafter we came in sight of the 
green-embowered, snowy walls of Saltillo. 
This is a mountain town of considerable pre- 
tensions. As this was the market day, we had 
a good opportunity of contrasting the lower 
classes with those of some other cities of 
northern Mexico, and were surprised to find 
them infinitely superior in dress and manner. 
Saltillo was once famous for its silversmiths, 
but with the downfall of the clergy their oc- 
cupation is almost gone, and the principal 
resource of the poor is in the cultivation of 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables. It is a curi- 


ous place, with quaint, narrow streets, with 


frequent fountains, and limpid water running 
everywhere. ‘There is a common-place ca- 
thedral, with a miraculous story to give an 
interest to it, and lying in front of it a pub- 
lic garden filled with exquisite flowers, and 
most carefully tended. 

We were sorry to leave the large and well- 
kept hotel, even though we were to reach 
kind friends in Monterey two days later. 
We were warned that thereafter we should 
find ourselves within the burning limits of the 
tierra caliente, the descent of the mountains 
being extremely precipitate and the road 
atrocious. It was quite late in the afternoon 
when we reached the long and perilous de- 
scent of the mountains called Za Cuesta de 
los Muertos (Dead Man’s Hill), and beheld 
before us the battle-field of Angostura. ‘This 
we walked down, recalling all we could of the 
generalship of Santa Anna, and laughing at 
the surprise with which Scott saw Santa An- 
na retire his forces just as he was on the eve, 
it is said, of doing the same by his own. We 
passed afoot over the dangerous road — if 
road it could be called, where the heaviest 
wagons passed leaving scarce an impress, and 
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bounded from rock to rock, sending showers 
of pebbles and splintered stones into the 
abyss at our side—and then in a ravine, which 
seemed nothing more terrible than a dry riy- 
er bed, we remounted the carriage. ‘The 
driver urged on the mules, hoping to reach 
a ranchito before night set in. Suddenly a 
wheel sank in the shifting sand, the carriage 
turned, and in an instant was upon its side. 
The leader of our party lay crushed beneath 
the heavy carriage. Within, the ladies and 
children were striving vainly to gain a foot- 
ing, and fortunately in a few moments were 
lifted out with only the fright and a few 
bruises. ‘Then the ropes which held the 
baggage were cut, and the carriage lifted ; 
the bruised and bleeding man was extricated, 
and, unable to move though no bones were 
broken, was carried on a litter to the near- 
est ranchito. 

The pleasure of our journey was ending. 
The next day we slowly accompanied the lit- 
ter of our wounded friend over the twelve 
leagues of rough mountain road that separ- 
ated us from Monterey. 

The way lay over stretches of hills. rock 
bestrewn and arid, which formed the gradu- 
al ascent to the city. As we approached it, 
we drove occasionally through the rough 
paved streets of small villages, where around 
the fountains, trees of agua cate or lemons 
grew, and gradually we found ourselves 
skirting the walls of orchards and hedges of 
horse-chestnut overrun with wild convoivu- 
lus, and at last, amid the blue peaks of the 
mountains, ever receding, ever advancing, 
like a mirage, we saw the quaint outlines of 
the city of Monterey. 

Late in the afternoon it took tangible form 
—the massive houses standing boldly forth 
against the olive groves, backed by the deep 
purples of the more distant mountains, guin- 
tas, and farmhouses in picturesque disorder, 
looked from the heights upon the compact 
streets through which we drove, happy to 
reach the hospitable dwelling of a friend, 
who had sent out a servant to intercept us, 
and bid us to his house. Our wounded 


friend was lifted from the ambulance, car- 
ried up the wide staircase through the flower 
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embowered corridors, and laid in bed; and 
after four or five days was so far recovered 
as to be able to walk, and to let the rest of 
us cast aside our anxiety. ‘Then came de- 
lightful drives about the suburbs of the city, 
and saunterings through its quaint streets. 
But most we enjoyed the view from the 
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housetop, when the moonlight turned to 
fairy marble the whitewash of the adode pal- 
aces, and gave an air of enchantment to the 
narrow streets ; and in this we nightly revel- 
led, forgetting the burning heat of day in the 
refreshing coolness which came from the far- 
off sea. 
Louise Palmer Heaven. 


THE ROGUE RIVER INDIAN WAR OF 1855~’s56. 


Tue winter of 1855-56, and the spring 
and summer following, were seasons to be 
remembered by the settlers of southern Ore- 
gon. ‘They had long been familiar with the 
ordinary hardships and dangers of a frontier 
life: had schooled themselves to dispense 
with all of the luxuries and many of the 
comforts of civilization, and to wrest from the 
situation such pleasures as are born of activ- 
ityand hope. But this period brought to 
their doors the terrors of savage warfare, and 
merged all minor considerations in a strug- 
gle for life against a barbarous foe. 

The Indians of the upper Rogue River 
Valley had been tor some months in a state 
of open hostility, but those of the lower riv- 
er and of the coast region generally made 
earnest) protestations of friendliness, and 
begued the protection of the whites against 
the interior tribe, who, as they alleged, would 
seck revenge upon them for refusing to join 
inacampaign for the extermination of the 
pale-taced intruders. ‘Thouch fully aware of 
the treachery of the Indian character, the 
settlers were encouraged to hope that by a 
cautious and conciliatory policy they would 
be able to avert the dreaded calamity that 
seemed pending, and had ‘already befallen 
their friends of the interior settlements. Yet 
they did not neglect such precautions as or- 
dinary prudence would suggest; they organ- 
ved a company of volunteers, of which 
John Poland was chosen captain, and Ralph 
Bledsoe and KE. H. Messervey, lieutenants ; 
they carefully husbanded their stock of arms 
and ammunition, and proceeded to erect a 
kind of fort on an elevated part of the prairie, 


immediately north of the mouth of Rogue 
River: and but for the protection afforded 
by this rude fortification, the outbreak and 
massacre that followed would probably have 
sealed the fate of every resident of that re- 
gion. 

The authority and beneficence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, so far as they 
related to the management of the Indians of 
that locality, were then vested in an agent 
named Ben Wright; a man whose natural 
shrewdness, large experience, and consum- 
mate knowledge of Indian character well 
fitted him for that situation. It is said that 
he kept with him an intelligent squaw of the 
Rogue River tribe, who acted as his official 
interpreter, and for whom he drew a salary 
as such. 

He had studied to impress the Indians 
with the idea that he was possessed of supe- 
rior powers of self-protection, and that it 
would be not only useless, but altogether 
dangerous, for any of them to attempt to kill 
him delusion that the red warriors tragl- 
cally dispelled. 

The 22d day of February dawned upon 
the Rogue River settlements, and found the 
hardy pioneers full of that patriotic senti- 
ment which prompts the observance of the 
anniversary of the birth of the “ Father of 
his Country ” by festivity and rejoicing. The 
day passed in rustic amusements, and in 
preparations for a night of revelry; and as it 
drew to a close, the only hotel of the place, 
kept by Warwick & Coburn, presented a 
scene of unusual life and gayety. ‘The mi- 
ners of the beach had laid aside their imple- 
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ments of labor, donned their holiday cos- 
tumes, and with wives and sweethearts had 
met the stock-raisers and their households in 
a social dance. Though the occasion was 
not distinguished by the elegance that wealth 
and refinement gave to more favored assem- 
blages on that same night, it was graced by 
true womanly worth, and by manhood as 
honorable and brave as ever courted the 
smiles of beauty. 

Awake to the necessity for “ osieial vigi- 
lance,” which in those times was the only safe- 
guard of life, the men had taken their 
trusty rifles with them to the dance; and so 
keen was the sense of impending danger 
that at the slightest urusual noise outside 
they seized their weapons, and only laid 
them aside on being satisfied that the time 
for action had not arrived. An Indian was 
there who appeared to observe with more 
than ordinary interest every movement of 
those present, and he was no less closely 
watched in turn. About midnight another 
Indian came, and the two went away togeth- 
er, making an excuse that a pappoose was 
sick. It was afterward learned that they were 
spies, and on their finding the settlers fully 
armed and on the alert, the work of death 
that was to have begun at midnight was post- 
poned till morning. ‘The party passed off 
quietly, and toward daylight the guests de- 
parted for their homes. Mr. Riley, having 
urgent business up the river, took his wite 
and child home, and made an early start in 
a boat. As he neared the Tootootna ranch, 
a short distance up the river, the report of 
firearms burst upon his ears, alternating with 
the vells of exulting savages. They had at- 
tacked the camp of the volunteers stationed 
there, and being in vastly superior numbers, 
achieved an easy victory, and the work of 
murder and plunder was still in progress. 
Silently and quickly the prow of Riley's boat 
was turned down stream, and filled with ap- 
prehensions for the safety of his family and 
friends below, he pulled rapidly homeward. 

The blow had not yet fallen; there was 
still hope of escape. ‘The alarm was quietly 
given and rapidly circulated, and in a short 
time all those who a few hours before were 
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whirling in the dance, were hurrying in ter- 
ror to seek shelter in the fort. ‘They reached 
that place of temporary refuge in safety, and 
at once took steps to place the structure on 
the best possible footing for defense against 
assault or siege. 

With anxious hearts the occupants of that 
stronghold saw the smoke of burning dwell- 
ings, suggesting the terrible fate of any who 
had not sought timely refuge. It was evi- 
dent that by a concerted plan, that morning 
had been fixed upon for a general massacre 
of the whites. The camp of volunteers, 
comprising ten or twelve men, were surprised 
while at breakfast, and after a gallant but 
brief struggle against overwhelming numbers, 
several were dead upon the field, and the 
survivors, mostly wounded, were fleeing 
through the surrounding forest in hope of 
escape. Among the latter was Charles Fos- 
ter, a mountaineer of iron strength and in- 
domitable energy, who took to the hills, and, 
keeping well back from the coast, worked 
his way northward through an_ unexplored 
and almost impassable region, and arrived at 
Port Orford some days afterward in an al- 
most famished condition. He found noth- 
ing to eat on his journey except snails, some 
of which unpalatable diet he still carried 
in his pocket. 

When Warwick and Coburn left their hotel 
to enter the fort, they were compelled to 
leave a quantity of pies and other delicacies, 
the remains of the festival of the previous 
night. Knowing that the savages would 
soon be feasting upon these provisions, they 
removed the crust of some of the pies and 
inserted strychnine. The Indians came and 
eagerly devoured the Skookum Muck-a-Muck, 
but the quantity of poison taken into their 
stomachs was so great that it caused imme- 
diate vomiting, and no fatal result followed. 

On the prairie, some seven or eight miles 
north of Rogue River, a German named 
Geizel had located his land claim, and with 
his family had established a horne, where, in 
the natural order of events, a few years would 
have found them in the enjoyment of that 
competence which is the sure reward ot hon- 
est and well-directed industry. The family 
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‘consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Geizel, three 


bright boys, aged respectively nine, seven 
and five years, Mary, a comely girl of thir- 
teen, and an infant daughter. 

An Indian had been helping Mr. Geizel 
for a short time, and that evening, February 
22d, he went out, as was supposed, to hunt 
some stray hogs. He did not return at even- 
ing; but this circumstance caused the family 
no uneasiness, and they retired as usual. 
Shortly after midnight a rap was heard at the 
door. <A call at this unseasonable hour, at 
a time when reports from only across the line 
of coast mountains were rife with Indian 
murders, was calculated to arouse apprehen- 
sion in the coolest breast, and the summons 
was answered with caution. ‘The voice of 
the Indian who had been working there was 
recognized, and, as the was partly 
opened, three stalwart Indians entered un- 
bidden. ‘The hearts of the anxious parents 
sunk as they looked upon their sleeping 
treasures, and then upon the dusky intrud- 
ers, Whose very presence was a well-defined 
shadow of evil; but before their fears could 
assume definite form, or suggest a hope of 
escape, the Indians, armed with knives, 
made a murderous assault upon Mr. Geizel. 
The brave wife flew to the assistance of her 
husband and received a severe cut. It was 
an unequal conflict, and Mr. Geizel fell an 
easy victim to his assailants. ‘The mother 
and daughters were taken out of the house 
and tied; the boys were one after another 
killed by the incarnate fiends, and when the 
work of slaughter was complete the house 
was set on fire. Who shall tell that moth- 
ers anguish, as with reluctant step she moved 
away under the escort of her captors? One 
hour before she was a wife, the conscious 
center and idol of a happy household ; now, 
a widow and a captive, lighted by the flames 
of her dwelling, as they consumed the scarce- 
ly lifeless bodies of those dearer to her than 
lite. She could then have welcomed the 
fate of her husband, for the horror of the sit- 
uation filled her with despair, and the future 
pointed only to a captivity worse than death. 

lt was supposed by the settlers who 
sought refuge in the fort that morning that 
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all the Geizel family were killed; but a short 
time afterward they learned from a squaw 
that the female part of the family were still 
alive, and were held as prisoners at the ‘Too- 
tootna ranch. On learning this, a squaw 
who was a prisoner In the fort was sent out 
to propose an exchange. She faithfully per- 
formed the duty, and a day or two after- 
ward the Indians came in sight in large num- 
bers, bearing a flag of truce, and Charles 
Brown, now of Crescent City, was sent out 
to negotiate the exchange. The Indians 
agreed that if the whites would surrender 
the squaws that they held, and give them a 
certain number of blankets and a certain 
number of coins, they would return Mrs. 
Geizel and her daughters. ‘The price was 
soon made up by subscription, and the 
next day the mother and babe were sent to 
the fort, and on the day following Mary, the 
girl, was also surrendered. 

The remains of the murdered Geizels 
were afterward collected and buried where 
the house had stood, and a marble monu- 
ment with appropriate inscription marks the 
place of their rest. ‘lhe infant daughter, 
the unconscious witness of the awful trag- 
edy, is now a comely woman, and the moth- 
er and elder daughter are esteemed mem- 
bers of society; but the horrors of that dread- 
ful night are graven in their memory, not 
to be effaced till they shall be called to re- 
unite with the lost ones “ on the other side.” 

Having completed the work of destruction 
and death upon all that pertained to the 
white settlement outside the fort, the Indians 
laid siege to that stronghold, knowing that 
unless help came from abroad, starvation 
would soon compel the whites to surrender, 
or expose themselves to attack outside. The 
site of the fort had been wisely selected, so 
that no object could approach it from any 
quarter without coming in sight and range 
of the marksmen within. : 

One morning, in the early part of the 
siege, the Indians were scen assembling in 
large numbers on a small hill just out of 
rifle range. The leader, mounted on a white 
horse, rode back and forth, making gestures 
and talking apparently with great earnestness; 
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and all their movements seemed to indicate 
a determination to storm the fortress with- 
out further delay. This state of affairs lasted 
all day, while the noble women in the fort 
were busy moulding bullets, and the men, 
rifle in hand, impatiently waited for the ex- 
pected attack. Toward evening the savages 
moved in a body down the hill toward the 
fort, but stopped before reaching a point 
within range. A young warrior, recognized 
by the settlers as ‘“Tootootna Jack,” a son 
of the chief, becoming impatient of the de- 
lay, rode out from the crowd and dashed 
past the fort at a gallop; leaning on the op- 
posite side of his horse, he discharged his 
rifle, knocking splinters from the roof of the 
fort. Another advanced to set fire to a 
small building which the settlers had begun 
to move to the fort, but which was still a few 
hundred yards away. A volley from the fort 
reminded him that he had ventured too near, 
and he hurried away to a point where he sup- 
posed he was safe, when he again halted and 
made gestures expressive of defiance and 
contempt. -One J. C. McClure made him a 
target, and at the crack of the rifle the daring 
savage fell dead. 

At a very early hour one morning the sen- 
tinels were driven in under a shower of bul- 
lets. ‘The alarm, of course, caused all the 
men to rush from their sleeping apartment 
to the post of duty and danger. There was 


an old lady in the fort named Irwin ; full of 


the fire of youth, in spite of her age, she 
sprang from her bed upon the first alarm, 
and rushed, ex deshadille, with the foremost 
of the men, for the narrow passage that led 
to the outer enclosure. Being less active than 
the others, she stumbled and fell in the gang- 
way. It was a moment when etiquette as well 
as toilet was at a ruinous discount, and the 
crowd of excited and half-naked men hurried 
over her prostrate form. Notwithstanding 
this embarrassing accident, she rallied and 
showed a disposition to remain at the front, 
which the gallantry of the men, of course, 
would not permit. 

The Indians were accustomed to go to the 
beach at the mouth of the river to catch the 
small eels that were to be found there in 
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great numbers. At an early hour one morn- 
ing, Isaac Warwick, as daring a fellow as 
ever lived, stole out of the fort and cautious- 
ly crept within range of the Indian resort on 
the beach, where he succeeded in_ bringing 
down a prowling savage. He hastened back 
to the fort, and, finding his friend Riley still 
in bed, he raised the blankets and threw 
upon him the reeking scalp of his victim, 
with the remark: “See what I have been 
about while you were asleep.” ‘This on the 
part of a man of naturally humane instincts 
and tender sensibilities illustrates how much 
“a long communion tends to make us what 
we are.” 

Absolute uncertainty as to the duration of 
their imprisonment, suggested the necessity 
of adding to their meager stock of provisions 
as opportunity offered. About half a mile 
distant was the barn of one James Hunt, in 
which was stored a quantity of potatoes, and 
it was decided to send a strong party to 
bring the vegetables within the fort. <Ae- 
cordingly, sixteen men were detailed for the 
expedition, and a negro called Ned drove 


the ox team that was to furnish transporta- 


tion. They drove on the beach as far as 
possible, and stopped with the wagon at a 
point not far from the barn, and the party 
was divided. Eight were sent forward to 
sack and bring out the potatoes, while an 
equal number remained to guard the team 
and wagon. An unusual absence of In- 
dians was noticed in the distant surround- 
ings; but with a keen sense of the peril 
of the situation, the party stationed a sen- 
try— Henry Bouland—at an elevated point 
near by. All was going well, when sud- 
denly, as by a bolt from the heavens, the 
stillness was broken, and the faithful sentry 
fell, riddled with bullets. Indians rose from 
ambush on every hand, and the doom of the 
entire party appeared to be sealed. ‘The 
only hope was in instant flight. Some ran 
for the fort by a route different from that by 
which they came, and eight succeeded in 
reaching it. The rest were cut off. Sev- 
eral ran toward the beach, falling by the ~ 
deadly bullets of the savages as they ran; 
and one, supposed to be Lewellin Oliver, 
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ran to the surf, threw his trusty rifle ahead 
of him, and, plunging into the ocean, 
quenched the spark of life in its waters, 
rather than fall a prey to his merciless pur- 
suers. M. B. Gregory, since 4 respected 
citizen of Curry County, was the only man 
that escaped of the eight who remained with 
the wagon. He was struck, and slightly 
hurt by two bullets. — 

At Port Orford (a considerable settlement 
about thirty miles north), there was much 
anxicty for the safety of the Rogue River 
people. _ News of the massacre had been re- 
ceived, but no intelligence as to the names 
or number of the survivors had reached 
them. It was proposed to send a boat by 
sea to Rogue River, and, if possible, thus to 
oper. communication with the beleaguered 
settlers. A «boat was equipped, and eight 
brave men volunteered to undertake the per- 
ilousvoyage. The party consisted of Richard 
Say, Sylvester Long, H. DeFermery, H. C. 
Gerow, Captain Davis, and three others 
whose names the writer has forgotten. They 
left Port Orford with the blessings of anx- 
ious friends, and many ardently expressed 
hopes for their safe return. ‘The passage 
was without incident. The arrival of the 
frail vessel off the mouth of the river brought 
to the occupants of the fort a ray of hope— 
a hope too soon to be lost in deeper gloom. 
The point for landing is selected, and the 
prow of the boat is turned toward the shore; 
the sturdy oarsmen bend to their work with 
a will, and the little craft darts forward like 
a thing of life. Suddenly, the steering oar 
is unshipped by a wave, the boat swings 
round into a trough of the sea, and the next 
breaker that comes combing over buries 
them for a moment from sight, and when it 
has passed, eight noble men are seen strug- 
gling in the drowning water. Eafnestly, but 
hopelessly, they combat the waves, and one 
by one they disappear, till only two remain 
on the surface. Captain Davis was an old 
sailor; he clung to the keel of the capsized 
buat with the energy of despair, and, though 
repeatedly knocked loose by the breakers, 
by dint of superior endurance was able to re- 
sain his hold, and thus drifted near the shore 


where he was rescued. DeFermery clung 
to the sail for a while, and after becoming 
chilled and exhausted, was so wrapped in 
the canvas that he was prevented from sink- 
ing, and was in that condition carried ashore 
by the waves, where he was picked up by 
friends, more dead than alive. He recov- 
ered, and now lives in San Francisco; but 
six of his companions on that perilous voy- 
age are numbered among the dead of the 
Rogue River War. 

For thirty-one weary days the settlers of 
Rogue River were thus imprisoned in their 
comfortless fortress, each day bringing its 
menace of death, only averted by unremit- 
ting vigilance. They hoped for deliverance, 
but when it would come was beyond rational 
conjecture. It was almost impossible for 
those active, daring men to submit to such a 
life of idleness and restraint, and many a 
reckless venture was made to find relief from 
monotony even at the risk of life. But there 
came a day when the welcome sight of an 
advancing column of soldiers greeted their 
vision, and a detachment of two companies 
of “regulars” halted near by. The Indians 
moved up the river to what they regard- 
ed as a stronghold. There, after an unim- 
portant engagement, they agreed to lay down 
their arms. The terms of capitulation were 
arranged, and the majority of the Indians 
were soon removed to the Siletz reservation, 
about one hundred and fifty miles up the 
coast. But a considerable number of strag- 
glers remained, including several of those 
who had been foremost in the treacherous 
murders of the late outbreak. One of these 
was seen, and instantly recognized by Mrs. 
Geizel as belonging to the party that mur- 
dered her husband and sons. He was seized 
by the citizens and taken to a point near the 
scene of his terrible crime, and there sum- 
marily hung to the limb of a tree. Capt. 
Wm. Tichenor was authorized to gather to- 
gether these straggling savages, and take 
them to the reservation. He entered ‘upon 
the difficult task, and succeeded in collecting 
some fifteen or twenty men, and a larger 
number of squaws and pappooses, and with 
these he started north from Rogue River. 
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They had gone but a few miles when the In- 
dians showed signs of insubordination, and, 
at a point where the road passes near the 
ruins of the home of the unfortunate Geizels, 
a halt was ordered, and a number of citizens 
were summoned to help in keeping the 
refractory prisoners under control. Other 
settlers flocked to the place, and, roused to 
frenzy by the near presence of those whose 
hands had been so recently dyed with the 
blood of their kindred and neighbors, they 
fell upon the savages, and a bloody massacre 
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followed. ‘The squaws and children, in a 
melancholy train, moved on toward the reser- 
vation; but the soil of the prairie drank the 
blood of the warriors. 

The conflict of which the incidents here 
narrated constituted a part, was the death 
struggle of the Rogue River Indians. The 
present survivors of the tribe are few and 
widely scattered, and the rugged country 
where they once held undisputed sway is 
dotted with prosperous homes of the race 
that has exterminated them. 

G. Webster. 


INFIRMITY. 


Wuar is the truth to believe, 
What is the right to be done? 
Caught in the webs I weave 
I halt from sun to sun. 


The bright wind flows along, 
Calm nature’s streaming law, 
And its stroke is soft and strong 

As a leopard’s velvet paw. 


Free of the doubting mind, 
Full of the olden power, 

Are the tree, and the bee, and the wind, 
And the wren, and the brave may-flower. 


Man was the last to appear, 
A, glow at the close of day ; 
Slow clambering now in fear 
He gropes his slackened way. 


All the up-thrust is gone, 
Force that came from of old, 
Up through the fish, and the swan, 
And the sea-king’s mighty mold. 


The youth of the world is fled, 
There are omens in the sky, 

Spheres that are chilled and dead, 
And the close of an age is nigh. 


The time is too short to grieve, 
Or to choose, for the end is one: 
And what is the truth to believe, 
And what is the right to be done? 


E.R. Sill 
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THE CAMPAIGN AT WIDDLETOWN. 


BY AN EYE—WITNESsS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“(Guess Mike's got it about right. He's 
an odd genius as the Lord ever made, but 
he's nobody’s fool,” said the Colonel, strok- 
ing his beard. 

‘Indeed he is not. You don’t often find 
one who strikes the nail any squarer on the 
head. As I look back, I can see I wes 
kept a deal too strict when I was young, and 
| remember thinking that if 1 was ever aman 
and had children of my own, they should 
never wear such straight jackets; and they 
never did; and my grandchildren wear loos- 
er ones yet,” said Mr, Orton. 

~*]T think they've hear’n their fathers talk 
too much.’ Zounds! that’s just what I 
think. Mike madea pointthere. How can 
lithe Winn be expected to have any respect 
for his Sabbath school teacher, Dr. ‘Tenney, 
atter hearing his father berate him—as I’ve 
no doubt he has, for the two men are at 
sword’s points on politics, and make it a 
duty to outgeneral each other on every pos- 
stile occasion,” and the Colonel cast his eyes 
ty the floor meditatively. 

* \nd yet, both are gentlemen of undoubt- 
cd ability and character,” observed Mr. Hen- 
derson, folding his paper and placing it in 
his pron ket. 

A sunbeam fell across his white beard as 
he spoke, enhancing its silvery beauty, and 
{thought him the finest looking man I had 
ever seen. QOur formal meeting at the recep- 
tion had ripened already into a friendship 
that had contributed not a little to my hap- 


“Yes, that’s true,” responded the Colonel 
Without raising his eyes, “and more’s the 
ity ; and there’s Squire Stone, a man equal 
to any of them— he’s another political prize- 
izhter. He and Judge Bradley are pretty 
evenly matched; one beats about as often as 
the other. Blazes! how they will lay each 
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out. Why, to hear them talk, you wouldn’t 
think there was man enough in either to 
have an accountable soul; in fact, I heard 
the Judge say one day that the Squire hadn't 
soul enough for the Almighty to get hold of. 
Fred and Winn were in hearing; ’twas in 
the Judge’s office—and their eyes grew big 
as moons. In a moment Winn marched 
up to his father: * Papa,’ said he, ‘are there 
any men that don’t have souls? You said, 
when you told us the Sabbath school lesson, 
that everybody had asoul?’ ‘Hush, hush!’ 
said the Judge, ‘keep still when men are 
talking, else you’llhave to go out of the office.’ 
The child didn’t say any more, but I’m sure 
it wasn’t the last of it—in his mind, at least 
—for he eyed first one and then another, as 
though balancing the probabilities in the 
case. I thought then ‘twould stand the Judge 
in hand to be cautious what he said before 
his boys—they’re keen little fellows—that 
Winn has got a head that'll be heard from 
one of these days, if nothing happens to 
him.” 

“Yes, Winn’s got a judicial head, as the 
lawyers say. The conclusions he draws from 
his premises are apt to be logical if not pro- 
found. His father’s head, too, is level on 
everything but the subject of political expe- 
diency ; and the same may be said of Squire 
Stone,” responded Mr. Henderson, in a mus- 
ing tone. 

The Colonel and Mr. Orton both assented, 
and Mr. Henderson went on. 

““Why, I am reduced to the pitiable ex- 
tremity of believing that nearly all the lead- 
ing men of Widdletown are either knaves or 
fools, if I take their own word for it. Of 
course, I’ve had my own mind on these mat- 
ters. I must, indeed, be a fool—if not a 
knave— if, with my experience and opportu- 
nities for observation, I had not long ago 
learned not to think a man a rascal—ora 
saint either, for that matter —-merely be- 
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cause somebody of known respectability pro- 
nounced him so, and proved his assertion. I 
think you'll agree with me when I say Squire 
Stone is as clear-headed, kind-hearted a man 
as one will often find, when he’s himself.” 
“Yes, sir, that’s true,” responded the Col- 
onel, bringing his hand down upon his knee 
with much force. Mr. Orton nodded assent, 
and Mr..Henderson continued: “ It 1s also 
true that he has wronged his own manhood 
by his course in politics—not that he ts more 
to blame than his followers; but he’s shrewd 
and long-headed, and he’s made these quali- 
ties tell in his political schemes, regardless 
of principle; and, as is apt to be the case 
he has sometimes carried matters to extremes 
that have not only brought down the other 
party on him, but made distrust and division 
in his own. This has made him bitter 
for he’s proud and sensitive and jealous 
of his good name. These things have 
distorted his judgment and disturbed his 
peace of mind. But I believe he’s candid 


enough to see the matter in its true light if— 


only the right vein in his nature could be 
struck. Not that I have any evidence for 
that belief—on the contrary, if I were to 
judge by several late occurrences I should 
think differently; but nevertheless, I believe 
candor is in the man.” 

“Tve no doubt of it. Naturally, he’s a 
fair-minded man, but he’s made a pack-horse 
of himself to carry politics,” observed the 
Colonel musingly. 

“There was a trifling incident lately that 
showed his state of mind,” Mr. Henderson 
said after apause. ‘“* The chance of a divi- 
sion in his own party seems to have made 
-him unusually bitter of late, and he has been 
much in the way of making sweeping asser- 
tions quite disparaging to the men of Widdle- 
town. ©ne would think there was hardly a 
decent mat in the town, nor a ‘smart’ one, 
either. ‘The other evening at Miss Gould’s 
(my wife and I were spending the evening, 
and he had dropped in) Miss Gould took 
occasion, a few minutes after he had been 
condemning all the voters of Widdletown 
most bitterly, to say innocently, 

“ «Tt is singular that in a place like Widdle- 
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town there should be so few able men—few 
or none—when it has long been noted for 
its fine women. I have often heard strangers 
comment on the high grade of our women.’ 

“The Squire fell right into the trap. He 
answered, with some warmth, too, that it 
would be hard to find a more capable, self. 
poised, well-to-do lot of men, according to 
their number, anywhere in the country. 

“* Please point out your ablemen—I should 
like to know who they are,’ Miss Gould 
went on sarcastically, thinking she could 
push it a little further, you know. But he did 
not see the point at all. And it shows the 
mental condition he is in, that—gentleman 
though he is in his normal state—he said, 

* Perhaps if they had shown their apprecia- 
tion of you more unmistakably, you would 
not ask such a question. I’ve often noticed 
that single women are apt to underrate men, 
inveigh against them, and all that sort of 
thing, but I thought you were an exception :” 
and he excused himself and went off. We 
had to laugh, though we were indignant at 
his rudeness. But Miss Gould took it very 
nicely : 

“*The Squire had been complimenting 
his fellow townsmen so highly that I could 
not refrain from joining in,’ she said kindly. 
I really thought he would good-naturedly see 
the point, else 1 would not have spoken as | 
did.’ 

‘“‘T suggested that he had the political ma- 
nia too severely to be accountable for any 
obtuseness. 

* “Cf course,’ she said. ‘In his right mind 
he can always seea thing as it is, even when 
it’s against himself. ‘The Squire and I are 
old and good friends, and I should no more 
think of taking offense at his rudeness to- 
night than of being wounded by the wander- 
ings of afever-patient. Indeed,’ she went on, 
in her candid way, ‘if there is any fever more 
destructive of self control than political fever, 
I have never met it.’ ” 

** Zounds !” exploded the Colonel, as Mr. 
Henderson ended, “ that was outrageous, to 
treat a woman like Miss Gould in that fash- 
ion!” 
* Yes—but I take her view, that it is to be 
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regarded as delirium. But you can’t con- 
ceive anything more ludicrous to one sitting 
hy, than his sudden change of front,” and 
\Ir. Henderson laughed again as he recalled 
it. 

“It was the depth of humiliation for a 
man like Squire Stone to come to that,” he 
added, rising and going out. The Colonel 
and Mr. Orton followed, and the three 
walked away together. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1; was near tea-time when Fred and Winn 
caine home. The Judge had just come in from 
his office and was chatting with his wife and 
Miss Gould. The boys had evidently put 
under foot any sense of humiliation they 
might have had in encountering Uncle Mike 
under such untoward circumstances, and 
hid risen to the grandeur of the occasion. 

An odd spectacle they presented, as, side 
by side, they marched into the yard with the 
air of two conquering heroes. Their hats 
were crushed and torn, their faces scratched 
and dirty, their blouses slit in various places 
and almost buttonless. 

“Io look at those children; where can 
they have been, to come home in such 
viusht,” exclaimed Mrs. Bradley, hastening 
towards the door to meet them. 

ut they burst in before she reached it. 

“ Boys, what have you been doing?” said 
the Judge sternly. 

“We've fighted like mad—fighted like 
dumcrats and ’publicans—we've breached 
the peace,” said Winn with irrepressible 
Then, holding out the front of his 
blouse towards his father, he went on: “ Papa, 
haven't we fighted enough to breach the 
peace? we've fighted as much as Pat and 
lim did, and Stware Stone said they breached 
the peace ’—and Winn looked much elated 
at his probable success in breaking the peace, 
ioush as to what that signified he probably 
had only the most vague conception. 

* People that break the peace have to be 
punished. Do you want to be punished?” 
said the Judge, with some effort to preserve 
his gravity. 
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“Yes: and I’ll have Stware Stone on my 
side, and he'll tell ’em I did no such a fing, 
and the man on other side ’Il tell ’em I did, 
and I shall carry my blouse, and all the fings 
to the court, and we'll have—O, a big time,” 
and he exultingly displayed the tatters on his 
blouse with his dirty fingers. “ Breach means 
to tear, break——the teacher said so—l’ve 
breached my blouse, anyway,” he added, as 
though that was some comfort. 

‘‘Why, boys! don’t you know that it’s very 
wrong to do such things,” said the Judge, 
with a look of severity. 

“Ves, ‘tis awful,” said Fred; “we talked 
awful.” | 

“Ves, I guess we did; we talked aw- 
fuller than you did ‘bout Dr. Tenney; we 
talked dreadful—dam-crats, ‘publicans and 
all,” said Winn with enthusiasm. 

“Tt isn’t dam-crats; but dem-crats; dam’s 
a sweared word,” chided Fred. 

“Well, them-crats, then; but, Papa, this 
kind of a dam ¢sv’¢ a sweared dam, is it?” 
said Winn with an importunate face. 

The Judge looked disturbed. 

“Go to your room and be washed; let 
me hear no more of this stuff,” he said 
sternly. 

The boys hop-skipped along to their room, 
followed by Mrs. Bradley, with a suppressed 
smile on her lips, though she felt like any- 
thing but smiling at the effect such lessons 
would have upon their susceptible natures. 

“Don’t you know it’s very wrong to do 
so?” asked Mrs. Bradley gravely, as she 
helped them take off their blouses. 

“We don't care if ‘tis wrong. Mendoso; 
some fight, and some talk awful. Pat and 
Jim fight, and papa and Stware Stone talk 
awful, and lots of ’em talk awful; but we 
talk awful and fight, too,” returned Winn 
unabashed. 

Every word that was uttered could be 
heard distinctly in the sitting-room. ‘The 
Judge looked uneasy, rose, and hustled over 
the papers as though searchin, for some par- 
ticular number. He was evidently vexed 


that his sister should happen to be present. 
She, of all others, was the one he would not 
like to have witness such a scene. 


It was 
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sufficiently humiliating that certain predic- 
tions of his wife, as opposed to his own, 
should be so literally fulfilled, without having 
another female thinking in his very presence 
There, I told you so.” 

“There, see your face—all scratches— 
that’s what you get by fighting. Didn't it 
hurt?” continued Mrs. Bradley. 

“Tt hurted some, but it helped to breach 
the peace,” responded Winn heroically. 

“Tf you keep on fighting I shall have to 
shut you up in your room,” persisted Mrs. 
Bradley. 

“Why don’t you shut papa up, then?” 

“Your papa doesn’t fight.” 


“Why, yes, mamma, papa does fight — 


fights big, too.” 

* Winn, it’s very naughty for you to talk so. 
You know your papa doesn’t fight.” 

“Why, yes, mamma; dressed up men like 
papa and Dr. Tenney fight with their tongues, 
and rag men, like Pat and Jim, fight with 
their hands; ‘cause when Carley and me 
talked awful one day to each uvver, the 
teacher said we'd been fighting —fighting with 
our tongues—he said ’t was the baddest kind 
o’ fighting, too. ‘Them-crats and ’publicans 
fight all kinds o’ ways, and we fight all kinds 
0’ ways, too—like dressed up men and like 
oldrag men. We don’t have to be big first,” 
explained the ambitious Winn. 

Mrs. Bradley discreetly dropped the sub- 
ject, as her respected husband’s example 
was indisputably against her precepts. The 
Judge’s face grew unnaturally florid. Miss 
Gould read diligently in Prescott’s “‘Con- 
quest of Peru.” — She was so familiar, however, 
with the work, that its novelty did not distract 
her attention from passing events. 

In a few moments the children returned 
with nimble footsteps, followed by their 
mother. By the aid of soap and water, the 
hair brush, and a few bits of court plaster, 
supplemented by a change of raiment, their 
appearance had been greatlyimproved. Winn 
was ahead, as usual. With a skip and a 
bound he mounted a chair behind his father, 
and clasping him tightly around the neck cov- 
ered his face with kisses. The Judge drew 
him playfully over his shoulder into his lap. 
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“Papa, I love you a hundred—two hun- 
dred bushels,” and he threw his plump arms 
around his father’s neck, and gave him what 
he called a “ big hug.” 

“ There,” he said, settling back on his fa- 
ther’s knee. “Don’t I love youa big heap— 
a world full—two worlds full?” 

“Yes, you do: I’ve no doubt of it,” an- 
swered his father, stroking the shining head. 

**Papa, don’t I look like a ’coundrel?” 
he said, stiffening up and opening his eyes 
as wide as possible. 

“IT can’t say that I think you do,” replied 
the Judge, wincing slightly, as though his 
anticipations were not wholly agreeable. 

“*How do ’coundrels look, papa?” 
they rag men, or dressed up men?” 

“Some of them are ragged, and some of 
them are dressed up.” i 

* Are they them-crats and ‘publicans both?” 

* Some of them are, I suspect.” 

“"Coundrels fights, don’t they? Them- 
crats and ‘publicans fights.” 

“Sometimes they do.” 

“ 7 fight, so I'm a ‘coundrel,” and clapping 
his hands, he gave his father another * big 
hug.” 

The Judge looked relieved as tea was an- 
nounced. Miss Gould left Prescott with no 
apparent reluctance, and Mrs. Bradley’s face 
was the picture of gravity itself, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional twitch about the 
corners of the mouth. 

The conversation turned upon that ever 
available topic, the weather, and all .went 
“merry as a marriage bell.” ‘Coundrels, 
them-crats, and ‘publicans had, to all appear- 
ances, taken to themselves wings and flown 
away. But that appearances are delusive 
proved true in this instance, as in many oth- 
ers.. Inthe midst of an interesting discus 
sion on the merits of the signal service as 
applied to the weather, Winn broke in with 
startling abruptness: “ Papa, are you a ‘coun 
drel?”. 

After all that had passed, this was too 
much for human gravity to endure, and the 
three elder members of the family burst out 
laughing. Winn looked astonished. 


Are 


** For heaven’s sake, Winn, let us hear no 
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more about ’coundre/s,” the Judge at last 
found voice to say. “’Twould puzzle the 
archangel himself to tell what ails you.” 

“T don’t see anything puzzling about it. 
It’s a plain case of political fever,” returned 
Miss Gould with assumed gravity. “ The 
symptoms are fully developed.” 

“Have I got a p’litical fever?” asked 
Winn, looking a good deal troubled. 

“I’m afraid you have,” answered his 
mother, smiling. 

‘Do folks have to take old, mean, bitter 
stuff when they have p’litical fevers?” contin- 
ucd: Winn, with a noticeable recoil, as he 
remembered certain bitter draughts admin- 
istered to him by his mother when he had 
the measles. 

“T don’t know; ask your father,” 
Mrs. Bradley. 

Papa, do they ?” 

* 1 don’t know, but if you don’t keep still 
[shall have Jane bring you some boneset 
tea. 

Winn shuddered. Of all the medicinal 
horrors with which he was acquainted, bone- 
sct tea was the chief. 

“I think your mother gives nourishing 
soups, and nice puddings with bran smug- 
ied into them, and good coffee, with plenty 
of sugar and cream, in political fevers,” said 
Miss Gould. 

“Who'd she give em to?” 

* You must ask her.” 

‘Mamma, who'd you give ’em to? 
jipa ever have a plitical fever ?” 

This was too much, and the three burst 
into convulsive laughter. Winn looked thor- 
oughly astonished, as he had reason to be. 
When the laughter had subsided somewhat, 
he said in a reproachful tone : 

* Do you laugh at fevers?” 

* No, not very often,” answered Mrs. Brad- 
ley. 

“What did you laugh at, then?” 

* I laughed at my thoughts.” 

“What did you fink ?” 

All laughed again. 

Winn was the picture of puzzled indigna- 
tion. 

“If you don’t stop your laughing, I shall 
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go away from the table,” he said with offend- 
ed dignity. 

“That would be a misfortune, indeed,” 
replied the Judge. 

“What is a misfortune ?” 

“Child, why don’t you eat your supper 
like Fred, and not talk so much,” remon- 
strated the exasperated father. 

“Cause the teacher says Fred finks, and 
I talk.” 

Fred seemed to think this reference to his 
taciturnity a reflection upon his ability, and 
defended his reputation by saying, “If I 
don’t talk, I fight—I fight better than Winn, 
too—I breach the peace twice as much. I 
fight dem-crats, ’publicans, and everything.” 

“No, you don’t ; / fight the best,” asserted 
Winn. 

‘*Now, children, don't you let me hear 
another word from either of you till after 
you've finished your supper,” said the Judge, 
out of all patience. 

Winn looked injured and Fred sullen. In 
about one moment Winn said exultingly, as 
he put the last crumb of his cake into his 
mouth, “ There, papa, I’ve finished my sup- 
per.” 

‘*Then go and sit on the piazza till the 
rest of us have finished ours,” answered the 
Judge sternly. 

Winn obeyed, but looked as though he 
had fallen upon times of inexplicable mys- 
tery. As soon as tea was over, the Judge 
took his hat and started for town. His step 
was nervous and the expression of his coun- 
tenance uncomfortable. It was evident that 
bright, susceptible children are not neces- 
sarily conducive to political happiness, how- 
ever much they may add to domestic. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


One afternoon, not many days after Miss 
Gould’s lively tea at her brother’s, she re- 
turned from a short tour of call-making just 
as I came home from the academy. 

As she entered the parlor, she dropped 
into an easy chair, as if too much overcome 
to lay aside her bonnet and cloak. 

“1 yearned, this afternoon,” she said, ‘‘to 
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say words of comfort to Mrs. Jefferson 
Thompson, but delicacy forbade. She has 
been married scarcely a year yet, so this is 
her first marital experience with political 
fever—though I think her husband as little 
likely to have a serious run of it as any young 
man I know. I heard the Judge say not 
long since that he didn’t remember ever 
having seen Thompson lose his self-posses- 
sion, and they have been law partners for 
three or four years at least. But to-day his 
wife was in a state of worriment concerning 
his health, was afraid of typhoid or bilious 
developments; though, judging from her 
own statements, I think the symptoms—loss 
of appetite, absent-mindedness, irritability, 
sleeplessness, later hours than usual, a ten- 
dency to patronize a class of men wholly 
obnoxious to him, rancor towards personal 
friends, etc.—-have an unmistakable political 
cast. Some of these symptoms may often 
mean other diseases, but I think I am safe 
in saying that they are found combined only 
in political fever. But from all that she said 
I’ve no doubt that the microscopic seed-germ 
has taken root, that the subtle poison has 
already begun its work; and if such is the 
case he’s a doomed man for weeks and 
perhaps months.” 

“Women generally have an antidote at 
hand for all the ills flesh is heir to; I am 
surprised that you have none for this,” I re- 
marked. 

“I have studied the disease carefully, and 
I confess that when once it has gained the 
possession of a man, I see no remedy out- 
side of idiocy or annihilation. | Preventa- 
tives‘there may be, but not cures. Like 
small-pox or yellow fever, when once seated 
it must have its run. The most that can be 
done is to keep up the vitality of the patient 
by judicious treatment and proper. diet. 
Annie, the Judge’s wife, is an expert at that ; 
I told her to-day that she ought to write her 
experiences and experiments for the benefit 
of a suffering world.” 

“Then they are not a secret?” I asked 

suggestively. 

“(Quite the contrary,” she said laughing. 
**T will tell you the story. By the way, An- 
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nie is not one of the foreboding sort,” she 
continued, “ but takes life with a good deal 
of candor and common sense; and my brother 
is, on the whole, a model of a husband. It 
was a love match, to start with, and has held 
its ownadmirably. A year passed away, and 
Annie said that she had had thirteen honey- 
moons instead of only one. ‘The second year 
began as well, but before its first half was over 
the horizon began to cloud up. The bride- 
groom grew petulant. His business did not 
run smoothly; his friends were cool and his 
enemies warm. His food was less palatable; 
the dishes of which he had been most fond he 
loathed and would not touch. The clock 
ticked too loud and had to be stopped. The 
family horse, hitherto a paragon of perfection, 
suddenly lost his good reputation, and came 
near being sold because he was balky. Inves- 
tigation proved that the harness had not been 
properly put on, and that a descending grade 
would have been dangerous to all concerned. 
This incident at ordinary times, would not 
only have exonerated him from blame, but 
covered him with honor; but as it was, his 
sagacity was allowed to remain a blot upon 
his fair fame. ‘Then, shirt bosoms began 
to be too limpsey, and shirt collars too still; 
pocket handkerchiefs that had been satis- 
factory in every particular suddenly became 
dowdy and outlandish. His shoes pinched 
his toes, and his slippers were too loose at 
the heels. His dressing gown was too short, 
and his business coat too long. His hat 
rested too heavily upon his forehead, and his 
cap was too easily blown off. In fact, ruin 
and disintegration was the order of the day. 
“But Annie, not being of the lachrymose 
sort, did not pine and weep as a weaker wo- 
man would have done; neither did ske lose 
her faith in continuous honeymoons; but 
she knew that something was wrong, and reso- 
lutely set to work to find out what it was. 
Her investigation led her to the conclusion 
that her lord was suffering from a depletion 
of the nervous forces. The cause of this de- 
pletion she was not able to determine; in 
fact, she did not solve the problem till some 
years afterwards, when its periodical recur- 
rence on election years roused her suspicions, 
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which were confirmed by subsequent ob- 
servations. It was, doubtless, fortunate that 
she did not make this discovery earlier, for 
she might have been disheartened; but as it 
was, she set about righting the wrong with 
true womanly tact. She did not betray con- 
sciousness of any change in the drift of her 
domestic life, but silently added nerve food 
to his diet. Hercommon sense assured her 
this was the thing to be done. It was no 
casy task. There were no Health Food Com- 
panies then, which she could call to her aid, 
but with diligence she sought and searched 
all the dietetic works within her reach. 
The information thus obtained led her to the 
conclusion that wheat bran was her most 
available resource. Accordingly, wheat bran 
was summoned to the rescue. But how to 
use it without detection was the vexing prob- 
lem. She was well aware that her husband 
would not eat bran pudding, or bran gems, 
or anything of the kind. He was fond, how- 
ever, of brown bread, the huge old fashioned 
loaf made of rye and Indian corn meal. So 
into this she put a goodly quantity of the 
precious bran. Her first experience was a 
suceess—at least, the bread was_ palatable. 
She served it up in all possible ways, and 
congratulated herself upon the quantity of 
nerve tood she was thus enabled to get into 


him. In her next batch she increased the 


proportion of bran, and with the same desir- - 


able result. Thus encouraged, she used a 
still larger quantity in the third, which when 
her lord had tasted, he paused, and then tast- 
ed again. 

**Annie,’ said he, with an effort to be 
calm, *1s the flour getting low ?’ 

“No, my dear, Why ?’ 

Because this bread tastes just like 4ran ,; 
your brown bread for the last three weeks 
jas tasted just like bran—pure bran—I 
dont want any more of this stuff’; and he 
shoved his plate from him in disgust. 

* [his was a severe blow to her plans, but 
dit not dishearten her. In her researches 
she had found that onions were considered 
excellent to give tone to the nerves. So she 
took to serving onions in all permissible forms 
—hboiled, stewed, fried, roasted, chopped. 
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She made them the principal ingredient 
of vegetable soups, introduced them into 
gravies and stuffing for roasts—in fine, used 
them in every possible way, and on every 
possible occasion. She was so intent upon 
her experiments that she forgot to take note 
of their sanitary effect. Faithful to her pre- 
scriptions, she trusted for results. This went 
on unquestioned for two or three weeks, 
when one day at dinner, her husband sur- 
prised her by saying : 

“* Annie, were you ever a slave in Egypt ?’ 

think not. Why?’ 

‘“** Because I was thinking you would have 
no occasion to look back upen its exteas and 
leeks’; and pushing his plate from him he 
said, ‘I don’t want to taste or smell another 
onion so long as I live.’ 

‘But Annie was not to be thwarted. She 
set herself to conning recipes for puddings 
into which the precious bran might be sur- 
reptitiously introduced. For a while her ex- 
periments excited no suspicion. Her hus- 
band accepted her concoctions gratefully. 
But one day, cooking an article with which 
she was unfamiliar, she overestimated the 
amount of adulteration it would bear, and 
again the cry of ‘/ran, bran,’ came up from 
the dinner table, and this time with such an 
emphasis that she was compelled to explain. 
This ended the bran cure, but not Annie’s 
hunt for nerve tonic. She now patronizes 
the ** Health Food Company,” and is sure 
her husband would long ago have broken 
down, had it not been for her dietary minis- 
trations. ‘To-day, with a significant smile, 
she pointed to several boxes of “ Brain 
Food,” and a large package of “ White Wheat 
Gluten,” which had just arrived. ‘These are 
her weapons for the campaign. The Judge 
likes these, and she manages so discreetly that 
he does not mistrust her motives in using 
them. If he did, results might not be so 
satisfactory. ‘The prospects are, that she 
will have all she can manage before the cam- 
paign is ended. I reproach myself that I 
had not courage to initiate Mrs. Thompson.” 

“But Mrs. Bradley has never succeeded 
in effecting a cure ?” I said. 

‘O, the object is not to cure, but to sus- 
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tain the vitality of the patient during the pro- 
gress of the disease, that he may be enabled 
finally to regain normal conditions of body 
and mind.” 

“You think there is no remedy, then?” 
I asked. 

‘“* No—I think there is,” she said, drop- 
ping her light tone, and speaking earnestly. 
“‘ But it lies in the realm of the moral. This 
morning I read something that I think struck 
the root of the matter—” She took a paper 
from the table at her side and unfolded it 
meditatively. 

“* Are you too tired to read it to me?” 

“OQ, I am not in the least tired, only dis- 
turbed by my afternoon’s experiences. It 
does seem as though every woman thought 
every man except her own husband a knave 
or a fool ; whereas, in nine cases out of ten 
her own husband is just as deep in the mud 
as the others are in the mire. ‘There are ex- 
ceptions—but I did not happen to meet any 
of them this afternoon, and so have been 
particularly impressed with the childishness 
of the whole thing. Annie is one of the 
exceptions, and yet she really loves and 
honors her husband just as much as any of 
these good women.” 

“* But would you have them dissatisfied, per- 
haps even disgusted, with their husbands, as 


they probably would be if they knew the 


truth?” 

‘No, I would not; but if they had more 
candor and justice, I think their influence 
would be better. ‘That my brother has been 
too far into the depths of political necro- 
mancy for his own good is certain, yet Annie’s 
common sense and knowledge of politics 
has been a wholesome restraint upon him. 
But I was going to read this to you,”-and 
she found’the paragraph and read: 


** Have not children been taught from infancy that 
to gain a high position, a great name, is the chief 
end of life? If this has not been literally inculcated 
in principle, it has been implied in practice. At a 
picnic or some public gathering, an enthusiastic 
speaker perhaps tells the children that for aught he 
knows he may be addressing a future President of 
the United States, or some other noted functionary, 
and expatiates upon this as a matter of great impor- 
tance, till the impression left upon their minds is, 
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that it is the presidency, or some other high position, 
that should be the object of their aspiration, and not 
the manhood the position involves, or should involve. 
Why not show them that it is of little consequence 
whether they become famed or nct, but that it is of 
incalcuble importance that they become men’ Put 
manhood as.a principle, and place as subordinate. 
Impress upon their minds that it is the man that 
makes the place, and not the place the man. Show 
them that an individual may occupy a high position, 
and still not be worthy the name of man. 

If the young were more deeply imbued with this 
principle, there would be less corruption in the 
official ranks of our country. 

** But it may be said that the teaching whose ten- 
dency is toward place, position, will be likely to 
have no injurious effect except upon extremely am- 
bitious natures, whose number is comparatively 
small; while the much larger proportion of the dull 
and sluggish need to have some dazzling goal set up 
before them in order to incite a proper ambition. 
The first, on account of their aspiring nature, are 
the very ones above all others in whom correct prin- 
ciples should be inculcated. Naturally impressible 
and irrepressible, they will be likely to become lead- 
ers, Whom those of less mental acumen will follow. 
It is of importance that they should be prepared to 
lead in the right direction. . ... It is not wrong to 
cherish high aspirations, to desire a high position in 
political, literary, or social life, or in any other hon- 
orable sphere. . . . But it is the inordinate desire 
for these things, the morbid craving which by its 
intensity defeats its own end, which is wrong. It 
loses sight of the duties and responsibilities the posi- 
tion involves-—nay, loses sight of everything but the 
position itself, and to attain this it sacrifices all, even 
the end for which the position was created. 

** But what in regard to those who have a less 
active and ambitious mental organization? The 
holding up of a false ideal as an incentive to action 
can but be injurious to any grade of mind. The 
true is in itself more attractive than the false. It 1s 
the false dress put upon it that makes it appear re- 
pulsive. Hold up true ideals before the young, or 
none at all. They will be far more likely to tind 
truth unaided, than they will to find it with all the 
helps in the world, after the mind has been drugged 
with false ideals, The common schools are at fault 
in this matter. Historical characters, who have 
filled the world’s high places, are held up as exam- 
ples; yet the character of these individuals is not an- 
alyzed. If one has honored his plece, the reason Is 
not pointed out, or at least is not made emphatic; or 
if another has dishonored it, the cause is passed by 
in comparative silence. Consequently, the child sees 
little else but the position. Yet the root of the evil 
is not there, but in the family. How many parents 
can be found who, in striving to incite a child to 
make efforts to stand at the head of his class or ob- 
tain the prize medal, will present any higher motive 
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than that of being above some little rival, or of hav- 
ing the honor of occupying the highest place? Theig 
number certainly is not legion. So the child loses 
sight —or, rather, never obtains sight—of the higher 
and purer motives that should stimulate him to ex- 
ertion, and sees little but the place and the honor 
that comes from occupying it. An idea of the good 
that follows from being fitted to fill the place never 
comes within the plane of his horizon. . . . Then 
all the little insincerities of life, in which the young 
are gradually initiated, have a tendency to exalt the 
glittering alloy that passes for truth, and not the truth 
itself; to exalt place instead of worth. Sincerity, 
the corner-stone ina noble character, is buried in 
rubbish, while insincerity mounts upon its bier and 
waves its wand with subtle grace. 

‘The present system of education has a tendency 
to cause the learner to take for granted as true, or 
net true, as the case may be, whatever is presented, 
without the trouble of an investigation, There can 
be no continued mental growth without thought, and 
the number who really think to any purpose without 
having first been taught to think is small; and the 
number taught is scarcely larger.” 


Miss Gould paused. 

“What do you think of it?” she asked. 

“I think it is true. Please read on.” 
She continued : 


‘** There is also a false idea abroad in regard to the 
masses of the people being able to comprehend 
truth unalloyed, which adds yet another pillar to the 
superticial structure modern life seems unconsciously 
rearing in the Occident, if not in the Orient. Many 
public teachers who instruct, either by the spoken or 
written word, seem to think it must be diluted, if 
nthing worse be done, or the people will not be able 
to receive it. Instead of dealing out inspiration, 
they deal out ‘inspiration and water.’ Others bring 
forth the subordinate as principal, and vice versa, or 
else do not bring forth the principal at all. Ifa 
political campaign is to be conducted, they seize upon 
the lower qualifications of their candidate, and parade 
them forth in tawdry robes, seeming to think the 
higher will not be appreciated. Instead of trying to 
correct a false taste, they pander to it in all possible 
When a man becomes a candidate for office, 
why not place him on the highest level his character 
will warrant? If he is a benevolent man, and also 
a horse j-ckey, why try to thrust his benevolence out 
of’sight and hold up to view his jockeyism? In a 
republic, manhood is of especial importance. The 
tendency is toward place, position, office, endow- 
ment. The individual thinks not so much whether 
he is qualitied to fill the place, as whether he can 
ebtain it. In selecting candidates for office, too lit- 


Ways, 


tle attention is paid to their fitness for it. Availabil- 
ity is often the axle upon which the. wheels turn, 
But if the principles which should govern a self-gov- 
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erning people were rightly understood and appreci- 
ated, manhood and availability would be inseparable. 
Yet how shall they be understood if those who teach 
bring not forth the truth in its simplicity? .. . 

‘* There is yet another class who weaken the force 
of truth for selfish or mercenary ends. They wish 
to please the ear and tickle the fancy of the popu- 
lace in order to gain their own object, whether it be 
applause, wealth, or power. Principle is too much 
subordinated to policy. The real want of the people 
is more truth, more principle, and less policy. 

** But there are public teachers who, in all sincerity, 
present the truth in its purity, and many of these are 
constrained to say: ‘ All day long have I stretched 
forth my hands unto a gainsaying people.” He who 
seeks out truth and propagates it is raised above the 
dusty level of common ideas and vulgar prejudices 
into the broad realm of God's clear atmosphere; and 
no wonder that such an one sometimes feels, and 
most acutely too, the ignorance, bigotry, and nar- 
rowness of those for whom he labors, and who, 
puffed up with vain conceits, sit on their dusty thrones 
to judge him. But such discouragements do not long 
deter, for truth ever leads its votary on to purer airs 
and clearer skies. And not unfrequently he discov- 
ers that he has been at fault himself, by placing that 
before them they were not prepared to appreciate. 
It is folly to place the highest scientific or mathe- 
matical truth before an illiterate man; but set before 
him a rudimentary principle which he can grasp, and 
nine times out of ten he will grasp it with avidity. 
This will prepare his mind for the reception of the 
next higher, and so on up the scale. Thus he who 
breathes the pure air of truth, learns how to draw 
others by degrees from the murky atmosphere below 
upwards into purer regions.” 


CHAPTER IX, 


A few evenings afterwards I sat with Mr. 
Henderson, copying real estate documents, 
in Squire Stone’s private office. ‘he Squire 
was Town Recorder, and, after kindly fur- 
nishing us with the public records and other 
papers necessary to our purpose, and assur- 
ing himself that we were comfortable, he re- 
tired to the front office. My eye followed 
him as he went out, and I thought: “* What 
an agreeable, fine-looking man you are.” 

There was a narrow hall between the two 
offices, but the doors were open, and ordin- 
ary conversation could be heard distinctly 
from one to the other. For some time the 
silence was only broken by an occasional 
remark, from which I inferred the Squire 
was examining briefs made out by his young 
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partner, Hal Pine, who was reading the daily 
papers. 

In the course of an hour, Dr. Tenney en- 
tered so familiarly that it was evident he was 
a frequent visitor at the office. 

“Well, Squire, what’s the news to-night?” 
he said, taking off his hat and throwing him- 
self into a lounging chair. 

“©, nothing in particular, only this infer- 
nal routine of the office is a bore when a 
man has his hands full and running over 
with other business.” 

“When a man’s got his trumpery scoured 
up for the auction block, and is waiting for 
the circulation of bills, he’s apt to be ner- 
vous,” said Hal with a lugubrious laugh. 

“Confound it! the chicken-heartedness 
I've seen within the last few days has put me 
out of conceit with mankind in general, and 
with the men of Widdletown in particular 
—-the dummies! believe in foreordin- 
ation-- nothing else will account for recent 
facts ; ‘twas foreordained that a pack of fools 
should be born and brought up in Widdle- 
town, and should take full possession of the 
polls this current year”—-and the Squire 
brought his hand down upon his writing desk 
with an impatient thump. 

“I don’t look upon it as a gone case yet,” 
responded the Doctor, in what he intended 
should be a hopeful voice, though it lacked 
the prime element—heartiness. 

“Your courage is buoyed up by faith in 
the princtples at stake,” said Hal with ingen- 
uous simplicity. 

The Doctor and the Squire laughed out- 
right at this, but Hal was gravity itself. 

“T’ve done what I could this afternoon to 
attest my faith in the frinciples,” he contin- 
ued. “I tried to bargain with black Sam 
to vote the straight ticket, but he was stiff on 
the price. He said the other side would 
give him a barrel of flour and a pound of 
tobacco, and that he wouldn’t change —see- 
ing he’d been on that side more than half the 
time—unless we would give him a_ good 
deal more. I told him we shouldn’t think 
of offering so little as that. He said he 
wouldn't come over unless we'd agree first 
what we'd give. I told him I’d guarantee a 
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barrel of flour and five pounds of tobacco. 
He seemed surprised that I’d offered so 
much, and said he’d come. I asked him if 
he had promised the other side certain, sure, 
he would vote for them, and he said he had. 


I told him to keep dark, but to tell them 


they’d got to bring the flour and tobacco the 
night beforehand, else he wouldn’t stir a step, 
and then to go to town meeting, take their 
vote and slip it into his pocket, and that | 
should contrive to slip the righ/ one into his 
hand unknown to them; and if he put it 
into the box instead of theirs, he should have 
another barrel of flour and another lot of to- 
bacco that very night. I told him that there 
would be no chance to cheat; that I should 
see him put the r7g/¢ vote in myself, and 
that he might be sure he wouldn’t get any 
flour or tobacco from us, unless he was /ev- 
est, for we didn’t want any but Aonest votes 
on our side. He went off grinning like a 
monkey. I shall dependupon him. I have 
the most implicit confidence in his honor. 
If he fails me, I don’t know but I shall be 
as misanthropic as the Squire here”-—and 
Hal threw his feet over the back of a chair 
with a countenance indicative of full faith in 
mankind. 

Both men laughed. 

“T don’t see anything to laugh at,” said 
Hal gravely. ‘I believe in the future of the 
race—and a great many other things, be- 
sides,” he added in an undertone. “ And 
this isn’t, by any means, all I’ve done to-day 
for principle’s sake, either,” he went on after 
a solemn pause. ‘ Not long before the last 
train north was due, I saw that imp of ugll- 
ness, Jack Wade, hanging round Judge 
Bradley’s office. He looked so mighty 
anxious that I smelt a rat—my sympathy was 
roused, I should have said—-so I happened 
along, and shook hands with him as though 
he’d been my eldest brother. I found out 
he’d been in town about an hour, and was 
obliged to go back on the next train, so I 
was pretty certain he’d come down to sell his 
vote to the Judge, and I said carelessly : 

“*Coming down to vote, ain’t you?’ 

“*Wal, I think a leetle on’t—’spose I've 
got a right tew.’ 
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“<Q, yes,’ said I, ‘of course you have ; 
you haven't been gone six months yet. But 
it ll cost you a little something.’ 

“*Vas, but I ’spose they'll pay a fellar’s 
spcnses, wont they ?’ 

(Certainly, and more, too. 
tu see Judge Bradley ?’ 

“*Wal, was thinkin’ on't.’ 

“*(Going to vote on his side, I suppose? 
()f course you want to vote on the right side, 
and the Judge is pretty generally on the right 
side, I said. You see, | happened to know 
the Judge helped him out of a scrape once, 
and I was sure he wouldn’t dare to vote any 
other way. 

** Vas, I allus votes the Judge’s way.’ 

“If you want to see him I can go in 
with you,’ I said, ‘but he’s so busy—his 
office 1s running over full —that as likely as 
any way you can’t get a chance to speak to 
him for an hour or more, and that'll make 
you late for the train; but if you have any- 
thing particular to say, you can say it to me 
just as well—it won't make any difference.’ 

“*Be you the Judge’s way ?’ he asked. 

**It sounds queer enough to me to hear 
vou ask that. I guess you don’t know me 
very well. ‘The Judge and I are the best of 
triomds,’ I answered. 

“*Wal, ’spose it’s all right. 
you think it’s wuth ?’ 

“*bive dollars,’ I said. 

“I saw by his looks ’twas more than he 
expected. ‘ Five dollars is cheap enough and 


Ido you want 


What do 


vou shall have the money that very night., I> 


will pay you myself.’ 

“*Wal, Pll come. You can depend on 
Me. 

“* Now,’ said I, ‘if you'll promise not to 
tcl, Pll put you up to making a spec.’ 

“*May my hand come off ef [ tell!’ he 
svicinniy ejaculated. 

“*It the Judge,’ I went on to say, ‘or any 
vt his kind offers you any money, take it, 
vut don’t say a word; don’t let them know 
weve had any talk; for if you do they'll say 
Youve been paid twice, and you won't get a 
‘cnt out of them; and if they give you a 
‘ote, take it and say nothing, but put it into 
sour pocket, and [ll give you one, and I'll 
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see you put it into the box—else I shan’t 
know whether you deserve your five dollars; 
but if you do as I tell you, I'll pay the money 
down that very night.’ He promised, and 
started for the train; but I was bound to 
keep my eye on him till he left town, so I 
followed after. As luck would have it the 
train was late, and I came near losing my 
supper. But I saw the spalpeen off, and 
may the devil take him if he fails me after 
contriving for him to make all the money 
possible out of the job. If the miserable 
cusses are bound to sell themselves, it’s a 
pity they shouldn’t do it as dearly as possi- 
ble. So here’s another honest vote for our 
sacred principles,” and Hal clasped his hands 
and closed bis eyes, as though ready at any 
moment to be sacrificed, if need be, for his 
sacred principles. 

The Doctor and Squire both laughed 
again, and then the Squire said: 

“ Hal, what a cold-blooded shark you are ! 
You haven't any more heart in what you do 
than there is in a hollow log.” 

“(Jood heavens! I'd like to know what 
heart any of you fellows have in your polit- 
ical scheming. I haven’t any, and I don’t 
pretend to have, while you fellows pretend to 
have and haven’t—that’s the difference. All 
this ado about political primcples/ You 
may have had something of the kind to start 
with, but you lost sight of it long ago, as the 
fashionable woman did of her baby in the 
paraphernalia of its wardrobe. You are no 
more fighting for the sake of principle than 
you are fighting for the honor of the Persian 
Shah ; you are fighting for the sake of your 
own cursed wills. You are willing to sacri- 
fice everything for the sake of having your 
own way, and you don’t care whether it’s 
right or wrong, provided you have it. I've 
no doubt there are men of principle, men 
above corruption in every party— if it weren’t 
for them the parties would fall to pieces of 
their own rottenness — but /Aey are not the pol- 
iticians who would let hell loose for the sake 
of carrying their point. I wouldn't have 
you suppose for a moment that I am such a 
deuced fool as to think any of you fellows 
have a single principle at stake. You know 
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you haven’t. The one that carries the day, no 
- matter whether by fair means or foul, is the 
best fellow. If one party in this town does any 
more contemptible things than the other, it 
is because it has sharper men in its ranks. 
It’s a trial of wits, not principles” —and Hal 
brought his feet from the top of the chair to 
the floor with an emphatic thump. 

The Doctor and the Squire both looked 
vexed, but were politic enough not to mani- 
fest it either by word or deed. Hal would 
have his say, and there was no use trying to 
hinder it. 

“Why, Hal, you had better take holy or- 
ders. You would preach Satan himself out 
of hell in less than a fortnight,” said the 
Squire jocosely. 

“He’s out already, and has entered into 
the whole herd of politicians, the same as the 
devils of old entered into the swine, and they 
are running violently down a steep place, 
and, thank heaven, they’ll soon be in the bot- 
tom of the sea. Curse it! if there’s any- 
thing that makes a decent fellow feel like 
swearing, it is to hear frinctf/e mentioned in 
connection with politicians. I’ve no doubt 
I should swear like a pirate this very minute 
if I hadn’t promised Miss Gould more than 
a year ago that I'd swear off on it—not that 
I ever meant any disrespect to the Almighty 
by profanity; it was merely a habit, and I'll be 
blamed if I don’t believe Miss Gould her- 
self has felt more than once this season that 
it would be a mighty convenient one—she’s 
a woman that knows what’s what.” 

“You didn’t know that Hal had fallen in 
love with Miss Gould, did you, Doctor?” 
said the Squire, with an attempt to be face- 
tious. 

“No; but I think it would be pardonable 
if he had. I’ve seen the time myself when 
I should have been glad of the privilege,” 
responded the Doctor, smiling. 

‘ She’s quite a politician, Hal, so take cour- 
age,” continued the Squire. 

“It’s a shame to mention her name on 
the same day with politicians,” rejoined Hal, 
with spirit. 

‘“*T have always hada high opinion of Miss 
Gould myself,” the Squire said a little coldly, 
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“but some things of late have made me 
think that she is getting into the disagree- 
able way of denouncing men in a sort of 
narrow, cynical spirit. I have often seen 
something of this kind in single women, but 
I had thought she was an exception. I'm 
afraid, however, that she will not prove to 
be. I don’t know but it’s inevitable with 
unmarried women,” he added tolerantly. 

“Well, if she judges men by what they 
say of each other, she must think them a 
parcel of angels,” returned Hal sarcastically. 
“I can see, though,” he continued after a 
moment’s pause, “* how it is possible for a 
single woman to get into the way of speak- 
ing cynically of men—-poor things, they don’t 
know any better than to believe what men 
say of each other. Married women know 
better—know, by experience, they are all 
saints, you know.” 

“You spoke of. something you had seen 
of late in Miss Gould; what was that?” 
asked the Doctor, as though willing Hal 
should be excused from immediate conver- 
sation. 

“Well, what I was thinking of in partic- 
ular was a little encounter I had with her 
the other evening. She gave the men of 
Widdletown a setting down generally; hinted 
they were greatly inferior to the women; that 
the difference was very noticeable to stran- 
gers. It was not what she said so much as 
the way she said it. There was a dreadfully 
narrow, one-sided cant to it some way,” an- 
swered the Judge with some severity. 

“That seems very unlike Miss Gould. 
She has always seemed as free from cant and 
prejudice as a mortal can be. Perhaps 
single life has begun to tell on her at last,” 
responded the Doctor musingly. 

Hal burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. As soon as it had subsided sutfh- 
ciently for him to speak, he said, though with 
manifest effort to prevent himself from going 
off into convulsions again: 

“How under heavens a sane woman 
could ever have any such idea as that, after 
hearing the reliable men of Widdletown 
compliment each other as she undoubtedly 
has, is beyond my comprehension. _ Proba- 
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bly you’d just told her ‘twas foreordained 
that a pack of fools should be born and 
brought up in Widdletown, and that they 
should take possession of the polls this cur- 
rent year, and she, in her simplicity, was try- 
ing to let you know she was capable of un- 
derstanding and appreciating your broad and 
unprejudiced statement, your masculine in- 
sight into the purposes of the Almighty ; 
but how, in the name of common sense, she 
could draw any conclusions derogatory to 
the male sex of Widdletown from your prem- 
ises is beyond my depth; the logical deduc- 
tion is that the male images of God in Wid- 
dietown are a set of superior beings, akin 
to angels in purity. Ill give up on Miss 
Gould. She’s given over to cant and one- 
sidedness as completely as Christ on the 
mountain was given over to hypocrisy,” and 
Hal went off into convulsicns again, 

The Squire was nettled almost beyond en- 
duranee, but so long as Hal had set out “to 
free his mind” there was no help for it, and 
all there was to be done was to take it as 
lightly as possible. It was not, however, 
what Hal said, so much as the conviction of 
its truth, that annoyed and angered him. 
‘The Squire was too clear-sighted not to see 
the point by this time. 

“You can see, Doctor, that- love will set 
even so cool-headed a fellow as Hal beside 
himself,” he said with an effort at pleasantry. 

“Well, so long as we’ve been through the 
ordeal, ‘twill stand us in hand to exercise 
charity,” returned the Doctor. 

“O, yes, yes. Charity, you know, will 
hide a multitude of sins,” replied the Squire 
a little vaguely. 

* Hide a multitude of sins!” repeated Hal, 
catching up the phrase contemptously. 
* There’s eall for all the charity the Lord has 
t) spare, then, to cover up the doings of 
tiodern politics. Why, my tactics with black 
sun and Jack Wade this afternoon were be- 
neath the morality of a Fejee Islander. 
The ‘pizunest pizun’ of it, as Uncle Mike 
says, is that you fellows try to satisfy your 
conscience under the plea of expediency; 
that, ‘after all, as things are, ’tis right—the 
best that can be done,’ and all that sort of 
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thing. So, after a while, you get so lathered 
over that I'll be blamed if you can tell black 
from white. If ’twould end with politics, it 
wouldn’t matter so much; but, curse it, the 
‘pizun’ creeps into everything. If you 
would do all these dirty jobs yourselves and 
realize what they are, ’twould help you keep 
the ‘pizun’ out of other things. ‘May my 
right hand come off,’ as Jack said, if ever / 
try to make myself believe that all this dev- 
ilish trickery is right. The whole country’s 
crying out against corruption in high places 
—and with reason enough, too—but we all 
know it’s fed by corruption in low places, 
and we’re doing all we can to increase the 
feed. Little Winn Bradley’s taking his first 
lessons. But I'll wager he'll be enough 
for the whole kit of them one of these 
days.” 

“Tt is perfectly awful how that child will 
talk,” interjected the Doctor, with something 
like horror in his voice. 

“Awful! Of course ‘tis. He’s a looking- 
glass we can see ourselves in, if we'll but 
look. He’s only trying to imitate us, and his 
crude successes and partial failures show 
what adepts we’ve got to be in deviltry, the 
same as a boy’s first attempts at chopping 
show off by contrast the dexterity of a skilled 
woodman. It’s an amazing pity if Miss 
Gould, or any other woman, for that matter, 
is losing her faculties to such an extent she 
can’t see the perfections of us men. Why, 
Squire, I’ve no doubt you gave her to under- 
stand that the reason why she was so undis- 
cerning was because she is an old maid— 
that’s the last resort of a man to inspire 
proper respect in a woman for his superiority. 
(;ood heavens! if all the political trickery 
and dishonesty that’s been carried on in 
Widdletown for the last. ten years could be 
unveiled, it would be a spectacle for women 
—and angels—-to admire. Jove! if I den’t 
believe Miss Gould took you on your. own 
ground, just to show what ridiculous fools the 
political magnates of Widdletown are mak- 
ing of themselves, and you weren’t bright 
enough to see it—not but that, if ‘twasn’t 
for the political colic, you’re as bright as com- 
mon folks, but I’ve never seen a fellow yet 
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that wasn’t more than half muddled when 
the fit was on.” ) 


“Well, Hal, is that all?” thrust in the 


Squire, resolutely good-natured. 

‘“No, not by any means.” 

“Hal, how would it work to have women 
in politics?” asked the Doctor, evidently 
willing Hal should have an opportunity to 
finish his disclosures. 

“That’s more than Icantell. One thing's 
certain, though, and that is, there wouldn't 
be any likelihood of making matters worse 
—the devil himself couldn't do that. There 
was an old deacon in our town who was mor- 
tally against women’s taking any part in 
church business. ‘Let your women keep 
silence in the churches,’ was ever on his 
tongue’send. But the majority went against 
him at last. After a while some one asked 
him how the new system worked. ‘ Wal,’ 
he said, ‘not exactly as I expected. Women 
see a danger and get out of it afore men see 
it at all, and by the time men get to it, wo- 
men have got it so bridged over that men 
doubt whether there really was any danger 
to start with. On the whole, we’ve had the 
smoothest year since I jined the church.’ I 
don’t know whether women would make pol- 
itics any smoother or not, but most of the 
croaking you hear about it is rubbish. All 
there is to it, if the time comes for them to 
vote, they'll vote; you can’t stop things when 
their time comes. But whether woman, at 
her present stage of development, is capable 
of comprehending the principles of politcs, 
I am unable to say. I tell you, “Aev are in- 
tricate—the archangel himself couldn’t un- 
ravel them.”” 

The town clock struck eight. 

“There,” exclaimed Hal, jumping up, “‘it’s 
time for the caucus. ‘When the sons of 
God came together, Satan also came with 
them,’ so I must go,” and, putting on his hat, 
he went out, followed by the Doctor and the 
Squire. 

CHAPTER X. 


“ There,’ said Mr. Henderson, as_ they 
went out. ‘“‘ Hal has made a clean breast 
of it, I should judge.” 
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It is hardly necessary to say that for some 
little time the copying had not progressed 
rapidly. Neither Mr. Henderson nor I had 
uttered a word, but we had exchanged a 
great many glances, and laughed silently. 

Mr. Henderson rose and went to the win- 
dow. “It’s aglorious evening,” he said, “as 
light as day. It has been so cloudy for sey- 
eral evenings past, that I had forgotten ‘twas 
full moon to-night. Come, put aside the 
copying—we can finish that any time—and 
let’s take a walk. It’s wicked for a man to 
shut himself up such an evening as this if 
he can help it.” 

I was only too glad to comply, and clos- 
ing the books and putting them in their 
places, we left the office. As we stepped 
out of doors, it did, indeed, seem wicked for 
one voluntarily to shut himself away from so 
much loveliness. It was one of those balmy, 
moonlit evenings, which make earth and 
heaven seem near of kin, and which have a 
tendency to render mortals friendly and com- 
municative. We strolled along silently for 
a little while, taking in the glory of the 
scene according to the capacity of our re- 
spective natures. 

* Hal's a clean shot,” at last said Mr. Hen- 
derson abruptly, as though his mind had not 
been wholly occupied with the beauties of 
Nature. ‘The tone of morals in everything 
is lowered by the political trickery that has 
become rampant. There’s no doubt about 
it. It is but natural that those who have suc- 
ceeded in playing shrewd political games 
of questionable honesty should try the same 
in business transactions, and that those who 
have caught each other playing questionable 
games in politics should have mutual dis- 
trust in other matters. Yet there are, no 
doubt, many men who are fair and honora- 
ble in their business relations, who take it 
for granted that‘ All’s fair in politics,’ and 
act accordingly. I know many such in my 
own business acquaintance, and their influ- 
ence goes far towards giving an air of respec- 
tability to genuine rascality. But according 
to Uncle Mike’s theory, when things get to 
their ‘wust,’ they. have to turn and go the 
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other way, and there’s some consolation in 
that: but then there’s no denying it’s ‘orful 
hard on the folks that live when things are 
at their wust’; and it does seem as though 
they must be pretty near culmination, if they 
have not already passed that point.” 

“\re you one of those who believe the 
world is growing worse and worse—is going 
backward instead of forward,” I asked. 

“No, Lam not. Without going back to 
ancient times, I think that even the casual 
student of history can but see there has been 
genuine progress in these later times; pro- 
gress since the days of the Crusades, since 
the persecutions in the Netherlands and the 
assassination of the Prince of Orange. But 
there come in_ politics, as in religion, times 
of great declension, and to those whose ob- 
servations are made wholly from local stand- 
points, it seems as though everything Is go- 
ing to wreck and ruin—and sometimes, to 
all appearances, it does come to this. But 
phenix-like from the ruins arise other issues, 
which serve their purpose and go down to 
vive place to yet others, and so the world 
jogs on. It is when old issues are passing 
away, and new ones are arising, that the 
point of greatest obscuration is reached. 
Then it is that the short-ranged telescopes 
disover nothing but shadows and dark- 
ness. Uncle Mike compares it to the frog’s 
getting out of the well —although he fell back 
every night, yet he did not reach so low a 
point as that from which he started the pre- 
vious morning. No doubt this slow process 
was discouraging to his frogship. But, nev- 
ertheless, he did progress. ‘That is the point 
to be considered. ” 

* And is there no remedy for this falling 
back process ?” I asked. 

“Perhaps there might be, if, as Mike 
says, ‘people would only use the common 
sense the Lord has gi’n em’! But judging 
from the past, it is also pretty true that ‘they 
wontuse it till they're obleeged ter, an’ if 
now and then a fellar does try it, he’s pitch- 
ed inter, till he don’t know which way ter 
‘urn. Whether mankind on earth will ever 
reach a point beyond which they will goon 
without falling back, it would be hard to 
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guess ; or whether they will ever learn bet- 
ter than to ‘pitch inter’ their advanced 
minds. ‘They used to ‘pitch inter’ discov- 
erers and inventors, you know ; but now that 
there have been so many discoveries and in- 
ventions which have proved of great practi- 
cal utility, the civilized world has come to 
believe scarcely anything impossible in that 
line, and is cautious about prematurely pro- 
nouncing its judgments, and volunteering its 
ridicule—perhaps it may in time learn sim- 
ilar respect for other applications of common 
sense. What is that I hear? I should think 
Bedlam had let loose somewhere in this vi- 
cinity,” and he paused to listen. 

It was a strange confusion of voices that 
greeted our ears, broken by an occasional 
ringing hurrah. 

“Oh,” said I, after listening a moment, 
“it’s the caucus —there’s a caucus over 
there,’ and I pointed round the corner toa 
cross street. 

“Where, he asked. 

* At the Town Hall.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember seeing the notice 
in this evening’s paper; and the embryonic 
politicians are having theirs on the outside. 
If some of their seniors would give a peep 
out, I've no doubt they would have an op- 
portunity of seeing themselves as success- 
fully, as, according to Hal, they would by 
using littie Winn as a looking glass. I won- 
der if Pat and Jim honored the old town 
hall with their presence. ‘They ought to 
be there, and in the highest seats, too, for 
they have risked their noses and sacred hon- 
ors, if not their lives, in the sacred cause. 
One day last week, as I was walking down 
town, I ran across these worthies belaboring 
each other with a zeal suggestive of the cru- 
saders. 

*** Pat,’ said I, ‘ what’s the matter?’ 

““* Matther, said he, pausing to take 
breath, but not losing his grip. ‘There’s 


“matther anuff.’ 


“*Well, what is it? Stop, both of you, 
and let’s hear,’ I said. 

“ Both relaxed their hold, and stood eye- 
ing each other like two ferocious bull dogs. 

“* Well, Pat, what is it?’ I asked. 
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als Jim said I didn’t know what I belaved,’ 
he answered in a surly tone. 

**And what do you believe ?’ 

“«* Belave—why I belave I’m a dimmy- 
crat !’ 

‘“** And what does a democrat believe ?’ 

‘““*An’ faith, a dimmycrat belaves just what 
I belave.’ | 

‘** And, Jim, are you a democrat, too?’ 

*“* An’ faith I am.’ 

““* And what do you believe ?’ 

““*T belave that Pat don’t know what he 
belaves, an’ faith I dew.’ 

** Well,’ said I, ‘this isa free country and 
both of you have a right to believe as you 
please ; do you think it'll pay to fight over 
your beliefs? If you carry it too far, the 
courts will have hold of you before you know 
it, and then may the blessed Virgin help you.’ 

“*Tndade, this is a frae counthry, where 
there’s frae liberty of spache,’ said Jim with 
unction. 

‘“** But ye’re not frae to abuse a body with 
yer frae spache,’ returned Pat, and upon that 
they fell on each other like a couple of pan- 
thers. 

“They kept it up till Jim knocked Pat 
down, and by this time the affray had reached 
the ears of the constable, who arrested them 
both for breaking the peace, or ‘breaching 
the peace,’ as Miss Gould says Winn calls 
it, and the result was, they were fined twenty 
dollars apiece and costs. ‘A quare frae 
counthry this,’ muttered Jim, as he left the 
court-room. I’ve no doubt there are thou- 
sands of politicians who have just about as 
clear a conception of their political creeds 
as Pat and Jim had of theirs—politicians 
who are in the thick of the fight, too. I 
have often been astonished at the ignorance 
of so-called intelligent men in regard to the 
cardinal doctrines of their own party, and 
of their much greater ignorance of those of 
the party opposing. I think we should be 
greatly surprised if we knew how many accept 
agiven platform or vote a given ticket mere- 
ly because their fathers do, or some distin- 
guished man does, without knowing or car- 
ing what princgples are accepted in so doing. 
I say this with all deference to the reputed 
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intelligence and common sense of the aver- 
age American. Only two or three years ago 
I had occasion to investigate this phase of 
politics, and I confess I became both aston- 
ished and disgusted with the facts elicited. 
It is altogether too true of political leaders, 
generally, although there are honorable ex- 
ceptions, that the most they care for, as Hal 
says, is to have their own way; and there 
are plenty of others, who, by harangues, 
mass meetings, and bribes, are made more 
than ready to help them on towards this ab- 
sorbing end. This tends to a rigid adherence 
to party issues, regardless of reason or rele- 
vancy. I remember Judge Bradley once 
carrying this to ridiculous extremes. ‘The 
license of an auctioneer had expired, and he 
wished to have it renewed, so he went to 
Judge Bradley to inquire the conditions, as 
there had been some new legislation on the 
subject which he did not understand. The 
Judge was intensely occupied at the time, 
but politely gave him the information de- 
sired and dismissed him. The auctioneer 
set about complying with the instructions he 
had received ; but the person whose business 
it was to grant the license told him the pre- 
liminaries were wrong. Of course, the auc- 
tioneer fell back upon the Judge. The 
Judge and the man who demurred about 
granting the license belonged to opposite 
political parties, and a spirit of combative- 
ness was aroused which soon ripened into 
dogged bitterness. The Judge adhered to 
what he had said with the utmost tenacity, 
although he must have known he was doing 
so in the very face and eyes of the law, for 
he is no bungler in judicial matters. Had 
he not been preoccupied, he probably would 
not have given the instructions he did, which 
seemed to have been based upon a curiaus 
compound of the old law and the new. But 
he would not yield, and as Hal said, heaven 
and earth were ransacked to find precedents 
to enable him to-carry his point. A bitter 
quarrel ensued, the matter was taken into 
the courts, and the Judge finally lost his 
case, as he deserved to. But he is a man 
really above such petty adherence to an er 
roneous opinion, and it would have been in 
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accordance with his real self to have recti- 
fied the mistake in his instructions. Parti- 
sanship in politics has a tendency to narrow 
the base of life in everything else. It is a 
cord that draws closer, till all healthy vitality 
in the victim is strangled.” 

The confusion of sounds increased, and 
shouts and hurrahs grew more and more fre- 
quent. 

“ The crisis must be at hand, if increased 
noise is an indication,” I said. 

“ Yes, but what a parody on those fellows 
in the hall.” 

“In the midst of all this political trickery 
and dishonesty, what’s an honest man to 
do?” I asked—* quit politics or stick to 
them?” 

“Stick to them, and stick to his honesty, 
too. If honest men had done this In the 
past, political corruption would never have 
come to its present pass. But many of our 
best men, becoming disgusted and disheart- 
~ ened, have kept aloof from politics as they 
would from pestilence. ‘This is a mistake. 
If politics are ever redeemed, it will be by 
the exertions of honest men. ‘The country 
abounds in them, but they keep in the back- 
ground. They must come to the front. Not 
until then will men be elected to fill respon- 
sible positions simply because they are fit 
for them. But when the honest men do 
come to the front, they must come expecting 
to be pitched inter.’ ” 

The noise increased. 

“ Hurrah for Macon! hurrah for Macon !” 
soon became distinguishable in the Babel of 
sounds. 

“The caucus has evidently nominated 
Macon,” I said. 

“ Yes, I suppose that was a foregone con- 
clusion. He’s about the only man the party 
can run, and that simply because he’s mind- 
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ed his own business,” responded Mr. Hen- 
derson. 

“Let’s go round by the town hall,” I 
suggested. 

He assented, and we started. We had 
proceeded but a little way when we met 
from fifty to a hundred boys, their ages 
probably ranging from six to sixteen, surg- 
ing along the street, yelping, screeching, 
hurrahing, and making all sorts of frantic ges- 
tures. Behind them came the honorable 
body of men who had just finished their 
caucus labors in the hall, evidently congrat- 
ulating themselves upon the successful issue 
of those labors. I heard Hal’s voice in the 
throng. 

“ Hear the little devils—see them—if they 
aren’t a perfect fac simile of our honorable 
selves, the devil has lost his power of tak- 
ing on whatever form suits his purpose 
best.” 

‘Hal’s at it again,” said Mr. Henderson 
when we had passed the crowd, or rather 
when ft had passed us, for we had been 
obliged to stand still. 

“Liberty of speech is evidently having 
free course to-night,” I responded. 

“ Yes, yes, and it’s likely to have till this 
nuisance of an election is over,” he an- 
swered. 

We walked on in silence till we reached 
his door. 

-As he bade me good-night, he said, “It 
has been remarked that he is the most 
successful in conversation who has the art 
of listening the most attentively, and if 
that be the true criterion, I feel constrained 
to say that you are a master of conversa- 
tion.” 

With this kindly speech he left me, and I 
went immediately home, for I had seen and 
heard enough of politics for one day. 

L. W. 
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THREE DAYS’ QUARANTINE AT MARSEILLES. 


On leaving Colombo the P. &. O. agent 
told us that the quarantine had not been re- 
moved from any of the European ports, and 
probably we should be detained five days at 
Marseilles, and ten days at every Italian 
port. What were we to do! Our baggage 
was all marked for Brindisi. Every arrange- 
ment had been made for us to push on as 
quickly as possible to Rome. I had never 
been there; it had been one of my dreams 
ever since I learned as a child about Romu- 
lus and Remus—how well I remember the 
funny little picture of them with the wolf. 

Plans were discussed ; every day new ones 
were made, and quarantine seemed to be 
stamped on everybody’s brain. 

“Shall you go to Venice?” 

“T believe you are fairly comfortable on 
the Lido.” 

“Oh, no; you are treated like prisoners, 
and food given to you through iron gratings.” 

*“[)o you mean to go through the Bay of 
Biscay, and escape all quarantine? ”’ 

(Juarantine, quarantine! this was the one 


subject, until we were so wearied that we felt — 


utterly indifferent to it. 

None of the passengers had ever been in 
quarantine. The captain had not been to 
Marseilles for many years, and it was to this 
port that the steamer was bound. 


We went Into Suez with the yellow flag fly-- 


ing, and waited for the health officer to come 
off. A cold, wintry wind was blowing across 
the desert, and we hada combined sand and 
rain storm. After the heat of the tropics, it 
was bitterly cold. In two days there was a 
‘change of forty degrees in the temperature, 
in consequence of which there was a general 
transformation scene, and people whom you 
had seen dressed in white or the Friday, ap- 
peared on the Sunday wrapped in furs and 
ulsters, so that it was difficult to recognize 
any one. 

The agent soon arrived, and to our dismay 
told us that there was still quarantine at all 


European ports. A clean bill of health was 
given to us, and we trusted to this, our last 
Straw, unless we were obliged to take on 
board passengers from Bombay, where we 
heard there was cholera. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon we 
entered the canal. Att first it is very narrow 
—not more than one hundred and seventy- 
five feet wide. What a marvelous work this is 
—eighcy-eight miles through the burning des- 
ert! Twice it crosses the Bitter Lakes, where, 
in some places, the water is so deep that no 
buoys are necessary to indicate the channel, 
and the steamers go at six or eight knots. 
In the canal itself the steamers are obliged 
to crawl along, only making four miles an 
hour. If they went any faster the wash would 
be so great that the banks of the canal would 
soon be destroyed. | 

In two days we were at Port Said, a dreary 
looking place which has grown into existence 
since the canal was made, and which appar- 
ently has become a harbor and refuge for all 
the destitute from the Levant. Crowded in 
a small space there are now 14,000 inhabi- 
tants. We waited impatiently for news, and 
at last heard the same thing: five days at 
Venice, and three days’ quarantine at Mar- 
seilles. 

If we left the steamer we should be obliged 
to go to a very wretched hotel, and wait for 
the “ Lombardy,” from Bombay. She was 
due that evening, but might be detained in 
the canal. She was not to stop at Brindisi, 
but go direct to Venice. We had to make 
our plans at once, as our steamer only waited 
a few hours, we were told. Reluctantly, we 
decided to go to Marseilles. 

We were nearly seven days crossing the 
Mediterranean. Very beautiful it was com- 
ing through the Straits of Messina, with Ca- 
labria on one side and Sicily on the other. 
As we passed Messina there was a small 
whirlpool, the dreaded Charybdis of old, and 
on the Calabrian coast 4 picturesque, scraguy 
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rock, with an old castle on it, was pointed 
out to us as Scylla. It certainly did not ap- 
pall us, nor was there the faintest suggestion 
of danger as we went past it. 

Mount Etna was covered with snow; from 
the top a little smoke was issuing forth, look- 
ing more like a dark cloud across it than the 
entrance to the crater. ‘The lower part was 
enveloped in cloudsand mist. We watched 
it all day, and it seemed more and more 
lovely. Mount Etna is over 10,000 feet high, 
and consequently can be seen from a great 
distance. After the sun went down, by the 
evening glow, we could still see it faint and 
hazy, like a silvery cloud high in the heavens. 

Before the afternoon had passed, we were 
approaching Stromboli, rising out suddenly 
from the waves, apparently upheaved by 
some volcanic disturbance from below, It 
is always smoking, but it is many years since 
there has been an eruption. ‘There are two 
little villages or settlements at cither end of 
the tsland—dreary looking places for human 
beinys, so utterly isolated fromthe rest of man- 
kind. ‘The sides of the mountains are inter- 
sected by ravines and fissures made by the 
running down of the lava. After this cools, 
the urasses grown in the scoriz are said to 
be wonderfully fine. 

Soon after passing Stromboli the wind 
rose, but the steamer was so steady I thought 
ute of it. ‘This continued all night. At 
twelve the next day there was a hard gale, 
shipping seas continually over the bows, and 
several times even over the stern. When 
the tull force of the storm came upon us, 
the first and only very heavy sea that we 
shipped injured nine men, one of whom 
dicd five minutes afterwards. The steamer 
was immediately slowed down, and kept 
head on to the sea, in consequence of which 
we took very little more water on board, By 
six.oclock the wind was abating. I had 


stood for three hours in the companion way, 
awe struck and silenced, watching the waves 
astliey lashed themselves to such a fury—they 
looked so cruel, so revengeful and cold. The 
Spindrift was blown wildly from one wave to 
another, tillit became a confused mass. The 
sun Was shining all the while, occasionally 
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making rainbows through the crest of a wave 
just as it was breaking. We seemed to be 
plunging over mountains of water. As the 
sun went down the wind fell, and with this 
there came a peaceful sense of relief after 
all the excitement. 

The crew on the P. & O. steamers are 
chiefly composed of Lascars from the coast 
of India. They are all Mahometans, and 
no one of another creed is allowed to touch 
one of them after death. In the evening 
one of these Lascars, who was a Hadji, hav- 
ing made the pilgrimage to Mecca, anointed 
the dead Mahometan with oil, burned in- 
cense, and made all the preparations for his 
burial. The next morning at eight o'clock 
the body was brought on deck, wrapped ina 
white sheet, placed on a board, and quietly 
dropped over the side. ‘The ship was not 
stopped, only slowed down. I believe it is 
customary to stop for a Christian burial at 
sea; if so, it seemed very strange that it 
should not have been done for one of an- 
other creed. 

On the sixth morning out from Port Said 
we were passing Toulon, the coast line sharp- 
ly defined against the sky, with the brilliant 
early morning glow behind. The harbor of 
Marseilles is certainly one of the most pic- 
turesque in the world. Steep, bold rocks, 
hills rising in the distance, Chateau dIf 
where Monte Cristo died, and behind this 
Marseilles itself. On the extreme left is 
Notre Dame de la Grace, with its peaceful 
outlines strongly defined against the sky. 
Three miles across the harbor is Frioul, a 
pretty island with forts crowning the highest 
eminences. ‘The islands and hills about 
Marseilles are of a lime stone formation, 
and utterly destitute of vegetation; but their 
picturesque outlines make them beautiful. 
In the summer the heat and glare must be 
frightful. ‘he quarantine ground is on the 
island of Frioul. 

We took a pilot on board, who said: “You 
must have three days’ quarantine, at least.” 
We anchored in a quiet little harbor, and 
literally tied to the shore. ‘There is a nat- 
ural dock. A breakwater of fine hammered 
stones has been built between two islands, 
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making a perfectly safe and sheltered anchor- 
age. Quarantine buildings are scattered 
over the island, each one surrounded by a 
wall. These buildings are used as dormito- 
ries. In the first class every one has a sep- 
arate room or cell, tiled floors, clean and 
cold in winter, iron bedsteads with comfort- 
able spring beds and mattrasses, small tables, 


with infantine-looking bowls and _ pitchers, 


the inevitable gilt mirrors; on a marble man- 
tel piece, an empty brass candlestick. 

‘* Must we go into quarantine ?” 

“Three days, Madame; it makes no differ- 
ence if every passenger be well, or if there 
be no cholera in Egypt now. It is the rule.” 

I suppose this is a kind, paternal, repub- 
lican government watching over the interests 
of its people. But it really seemed humili- 
ating to us to be forced to undergo this im- 
prisonment when it was utterly useless. 
At last the news was brought that the steam- 
er’s manifest had been sent to’the Bureau 
Central at Marseilles—at two o’clock we 
- would receive our orders. Finally we were 
told that the ship’s boats were to take us to 
the pier with all our luggage ; that we were 
in quarantine from seven o’clock that morn- 
ing until seven o’clock Saturday morning. 

The twenty-five passengers, with their in- 
-numerable boxes, bags, wraps, etc., were 
landed in three or four boats. It was amus- 
ing to see the expression of the different lug- 
gage, and to wonder who was the possessor 
of this much-traveled trunk, of that very 
smart-looking bag, or of that bursting shawl- 
strap; pig-skin trunks suggested owners from 


China. The good nature of every one was 
extraordinary. Very few of the twenty-five 


~ could speak French, and it was most amus- 
ing to see the officials appealing to any one 
who possessed a few French words, begging 
him to act as interpreter. A very uncertain 
and small charetfe was the only object on 
wheels. Everything was to be taken to our 
place of imprisonment on this. 

I was so enchanted to be. once more on 
shore, that for the moment I was utterly in- 
different to quarantine or to any of its accom- 
panying evils. The day was lovely, and it 
seemed as if I were drinking in a strong 
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tonic. We were told, however, that it was un 
Jour exceptionnel—if the wind came over the 
land from the north it would be bleak and cold. 

I asked if we went to a hotel. 

“Oh, yes, Madame; but you must go to the 
restaurant to breakfast and to dine; if Mad- 
ame wishes, early breakfast can be served in 
her room.” 

After much waiting and talking we started 
off. As we were the first to land, our lug- 
gage was put into the little charette, and 
with ours and another passenger’s, it was full. 
So there were many journeys to make before 
everything was brought to the hotel. We 
were greeted by the concterge—a_ strong, 
good-natured looking peasant woman, who 
came clumping down the corridor with her 
great thick boots. We were shown into 
many little cells, some of them communicat- 
ing, but most of them single cells, and most 
simply furnished. The linen sheets were of 
the coarsest, rough and cold, but the blankets 
were clean and looked most comfortable. 

We made a raid into the kitchen, and were 
quite reassured by what we saw. A dinner 
was being prepared for us, and was to be 
served at six o’clock. Monsieur and Mad- 
ame L kept the restaurant. ‘They, with 
their two daughters, attended to everything. 
Madame cooked, her husband helped her, 
the daughters—both very pretty girls, one 
of them a young bride—waited at breakfast 
and dinner, and made a delightful contrast 
to the dirty stewards we had left on the 
steamer. 

We had a very amusing dinner. It seemed 
more as if every one were out fora holiday, 
than mercilessly detained in quarantine. 
The concierge was always appearing in the 
corridors, followed by her daughter, anxiously 
waiting for new orders. 

“Can I have a fire?” I asked. 

“Certainly ; how much wood does Mad- 
ame desire ?” | 

How did I know? I only knew that I 
wanted a fire. Very soon the husband of the 
concierge appeared, and helped me out of my 
difficulties. 

“Oh, Madame must have twenty-five ki- 
los of wood.” 
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I was no wiser, but when six small pieces 
of wood were brought, I wondered how long 
they would keep me warm. 

The next morning I asked fora bath, and 
after much conversation a gigantic bowl of 
coarse pottery was produced, and I was 
forced to content myself with it. There was 
a salle du bain next to the telegraph office, 
but when one of the gentlemen ordered a 
bath, he was told that it required two or three 
hours to prepare it ; would he kindly give the 
order for the following day? When the next 
morning came he went to the bath-room, and 
was received with many apologies. “We are 
very sorry, but it is quite impossible for Mon- 
sieur to havea bath; but the boiler is broken. 
We regret this extremely.” Our inference 
was that the bath-room was not often used. 

We were the only passengers in quarantine, 
therefore we were at first allowed to wander 
about the island within certain limits. <A 
Dutch steamer came into the harbor, and 
then we were suddenly put into very small 
quarters, and were told that if we went be- 
yond them our time of quarantine would be 
doubled. It was ridiculous, for the Dutch 
passengers came to dine at the same restaur- 
ant, in an adjoining room, and were allowed 
ty enter by the kitchen, as we were at times. 

The concterge came to me and said: 
“Madame, it is a rule that all the clothing 
should be washed, not ironed. Will you have 
everything ready for the washwoman to-mor- 
row?” As we were in prison, there was noth- 
ing to do but submit to the rule. 

In the afternoon we sent a telegram to 
Marseilles, fearing that the P. & O. agent 
might forget to send the tug-boat at the ear- 
liest hour after our quarantine had expired. 
Soon the answer was received : 

“The tug-boat will be at Frioul at nine 
oclock Saturday morning.” 

We struggled through the day, and were 
anxiously counting the hours that we must 
remain incarcerated. In the evening some 
one came to me and said: 

“It will be impossible to leave at nine 
oclock to-morrow morning; many of the 
passengers have not received the clothes that 
Were sent to the wash.” 
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I immediately went to the concterge, and 
found her weary and flushed, seated in front 
of a small table. This was covered with bits 
of paper (our bills), francs, and sous. The 
daughter, with a half frightened, half surly 
look, retired into one corner of the room as 
I entered. Opposite the concierge was her 
husband, comfortably smoking a long clay 
pipe. Evidently, he had been drinking; he 
was surly, good-natured, and rude by turns. 

“Where are the clothes belonging to the 
passengers?” I asked. 

“To-morrow they will be delivered,” was 
the reply. 

“What are in those baskets?”—and this 
time I addressed the daughter. 

“The clothing that Madame is inquiring 
about.” This was said timidly, almost un- 
der her breath. 

At this the father was very angry. It was 
not for him to sort the clothes, he said. 
Everything would be ready in the morning. 
Well did he know the dilatoriness of people. 
“Madame will not be coiffed”—with this 
he gave a furtive look into the mirror and 
smoothed his tumbled locks—‘* the boots 
of Monsieur will not be blacked; Madame 
C. must have her chocolate; and all this time 
the tug-boat will be waiting. Always it is 
thus, always ; how well I know.” 

I paid no attention to this tirade—which 
amused me very much, and was more like a 
scene from a French play than a conversa- 
tion over a clothes-basket in a so-called pris- 
on. I quietly waited for a moment, then 
ordered the daughter to show me certain 
initials on clothes near by, sent for the owner 
to claim them, and in three quarters of an 
hour every one was packed and peacefully 
waiting for the morning and the tug-boat. 

Punctually to the minute we heard the 
whistle on the tug-boat that was to give us 
our freedom. The same shaky charette 
was brought, and after much remonstrance 
at the exorbitant prices demanded for taking 
the luggage about twenty yards, everything 
was ready and we were once more e” route, 
busily saying our good-byes, before landing 
at Marseilles and going into the clutches of 
the custom-house officers. 
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THE HERMIT OF THE CLIFF. 


WE were stopping (my sister and I) at the 
little village of Twiddlecombe, on the coast 
of North Devon. I had been up at day- 
break this bright summer morning, and was 
down on the narrow strip of smooth sand, 
beneath the tall, white cliffs, just as the sun 
had shown its red, jolly face above the mass 
of dark, heaving waters. Before he was 


fairly above the horion I was battling with 


the great, green, white-crested waves, which 
came rolling in from the Atlantic, and which 
beat me and battered me and knocked me 
down and sucked me under and threw me 
upon the beach again till I was tired out with 
such rough play, and sat down upon a rock 
with a skin as red as a lobster, panting and 
gasping like a fish out of water, but with a 
fresh stock of health coursing through every 
vein. 

Breakfast was now over. The mutton 
chops had been beautifully tender and juicy, 
the eggs fresh as it was possible for eggs to be, 
and the prawns delicious. I was now sitting 
at the open window of our lodging on Ma- 
rine Parade, in an easy chair, with my legs 
luxuriously extended upon another chair at 
a convenient distance in front of me, and 
was inhaling the first few whiffs of a cigar- 
ette, while I gazed thoughtfully at my sister, 
who was still seated behind the tea-pot intent 
upon a novel. 

I was pleased this morning to notice more 
than I had done before, returning freshness 
to her cheek and brightness to her eye. I 
had not seen her looking so well since that 
great blow, two years ago, which had ruined 
her health and peace of mind and well nigh 
destroyed her life itself. Poor John Askew! 
He was much to blame, but still more to be 
pitied. Strange that such a noble nature, 
one so full of lofty aspirations and generous 
impulses, should have been a prey to the 
foul fiend of jealousy! Surely, never was 
man of such commanding intellect so blinded 
and besotted as he; surely, never had a fancy 


so unreal led to such disastrous consequences, 
Upon mere suspicion, without the shade of 
the shadow of a proof (to use the forcible 
expression of the Greek poet), he had given 
the rein to his unreasoning passion, and had 
cast aside the girl who loved him dearer 
than her own life ; had broken her heart and 
nearly caused her death; and had himself 
disappeared from the society in which he 
had shone so brightly, and had gone—whith- 
er? Noone knew—perhaps to an early and 
self-sought grave. 

I was musing thus when I heard my name 
pronounced, and looking down into the gar- 
den beneath my window I saw my friend, 
George Fairfield, standing there. 

“The top of the morning to you,” he said. 
**May I come up ?” 

“By all means,” I replied; and without 
further parley he crossed the little lawn at 
two strides, and in another moment was in 
my room. I noticed that in shaking hands 
with Clara he held her hand in his a little 
longer than I thought absolutely necessary; _ 
and this led me to ask myself a question I 
had often asked myself before. Whom did 
George Fairfield come to see—me or my 
sister? He had, I am certain, and still has, 
a great affection for me; but it was only of 
late that it had blossomed forth in such an 
exuberant, and, I must add, surprising man- 
ner. He had always been tolerably fond of 
my society, but he must recently have dis- 
covered some fresh attractions in me which 
proved irresistible—for he could not tear 
himself away. He usually came while I was 
at breakfast and stayed until supper was over 
and I had smoked my last pipe, before he 
said good night; indeed, on one occasion 
(a fine moonlight night), when I opened 
my window to shy the soap at the head of 
an absurd organ-grinder, who had chosen 
the somewhat unreasonable hour of eleven 
P. M. to grind out the “Power of Love” be- 
neath my bed-room window, I discovered 
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my friend sitting on the garden railing, smok- 
ing his pipe, and with an air of quietude 
and repose about him, as if he rather in- 
tended to stop there all night. 

This set me thinking, and the conclusion I 
arrived at was to let matters take their course. 
If poor Clara could be brought to look upon 
my friend with a favorable eye, why there 
was no man in the world to whom I would 
sooner entrust the keeping of her heart and 
happiness. 

“Well, old boy,” said George, addressing 
me, but glancing out of the corners of his 
eves at Clara, “‘ What are you going to do 
to-day ?” 

“Well, we haven’t settled upon anything 
in particular,” I answered, giving my legs a 
lazy stretch. “ We shall loaf about the beach, 
I suppose, till lunch time, and then go for a 
drive or a walk or something of that kind in 
the afternoon. ‘That's about the programme, 
I think, isn’t it, Clara?” 

My sister smiled assent. 

“| 'll tell you what, then,” said George, “‘ If 
you've nothing better to do, come and see 
the Hermit of the Cliff. It’s an easy walk 
and he’s worth seeing —quite a curiosity, I as- 
sure you.” 

hermit?” cried Clara. What! areal 
live hermit such as you read about, with a 
beauuful long beard and a bald head; and 
does he dress in sackcloth and wear san- 
dals, and live in a cell, and all that kind of 
thing?” 

“Yes, he’s a real live hermit,” returned 
George, “‘and lives in a cell—at least in a 
hut: it’s all the same, you know—and I 
think he’s dressed in sackcloth, or something 
of that sort (uncommon good dodge that, 
Ihck-—no tailors’ bills—eh?), and altogether 
he’s a great curiosity, and well worth a visit.” 

How delightful,” said my sister. 
must go and see him, Dick. I wonder we 
never heard of him before.” 

* Better late than never,” returned George 
sententiously. ‘* When will it please you to 
Start?” 

* Oh, let us go at once. I'll go and put 
my things on, and will be back in five min- 
Utes.” 
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‘*Which means,” said George, as my sister 
left the room, ‘“‘that I shall have time to 
smoke a pipe, and have half an hour’s chat 
with you, Dick, before we go.” 

My friend was wrong on this occasion, 
however, in his calculations as to the time 
required by a lady to arrange her toilet. He 
had scarcely filled his pipe and thrown him- 
self on the sofa preparatory to its full enjoy- 
ment, before my sister made her appearance, 
fully arrayed for walking. 

The day was delightful. The sun shone 
brilliantly in an unclouded sky; but as our 
walk lay principally along the cliffs we en- 
joyed the full benefit of a cool, steady 
breeze, which blew from the sea, and we con- 
sequently suffered no inconvenience from the 
heat. 

The path we pursued was in some places 
sO narrow as not to admit of two abreast, 
and we were obliged to pick our way over the 
rough stones in Indian file, occasioning an 
immense amount of laughter and good-hu- 
mored banter, and not a few slips and falls; 
but we at length emerged upon a wide com- 
mon, thickly covered with gorse bushes and 
tall ferns, and here the path ceased entirely, 
and we had to commit ourselves wholly to 
the direction of our guide. He seemed to 
know what he was about, so following in his 
steps we threaded our way among the bushes, 
not without secret qualms (at least, I can 
speak for myself) on the score of snakes, 
especially as George laughingly assured us 
the place was full of them. 

I ought to mention that although we were 
so near the sea that a good thrower could 
have flung a stone into it from where we 
were, it was quite invisible to us on account 
of a high bank of rock and earth, overgrown 
with gorse and sloe bushes, which ran along 
the edge of the cliff, looking exactly as if it 
had been thrown up for the purposes of for- 
tification against an invading army. Perhaps 
in some remote period it had been ;—perhaps 
it was an existing and substantial proof of 
the terror which the Armada, surnamed the 
Invincible, had caused to thrill through the 
land from Lizard Point to Dungeness. We 


presently came to an opening in this natural 
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wall—an opening so narrow that only one of 
us at a time could pass through it. 

“Why, where are you going, George?” I 
called out, as we plunged into this cleft in the 
rocks (it was nothing more). ‘“ Are you go- 
ing to walk over the cliffs into the sea?” 

“Come and see,” replied George, among 
whose faults a bad habit of punning is con- 
spicuous, and we followed in silence. 

We presently emerged upon a level plateau 
nearly square, and measuring some fifteen or 
twenty yards either way. On the east and 
west sides it was surrounded by a natural 
wall of rock as regular and even as if cut by 
the mason’s chisel. On the south side also 
extended this rocky wall, though on this side 
it was rather more irregular, and had a slight 
break in it caused by the narrow path by 
which we had entered ; but on the fourth or 
north side this natural chamber was unwalled 
and entirely open to the broad, heaving 
ocean, which rolled its waters to the very 
foot of the cliff—so near, indeed, that a stone 
dropped from the edge of the plateau would 
have fallen plumb into the breakers. 

“Ts this where he lives,” inquired Clara 
in a low voice, for perched thus midway, as 
it were, between sea and sky, a feeling of 
awe came upon us, as if we had entered a 
cathedral. 

“Ves,” replied George, “ look !” 

We followed with our eyes the direction 
in which he pointed, and saw in the corner 
formed by the junction of the northern with 
the eastern wall, an object which had not 
before attracted our attention—a rude hut, 
or hovel, built of the branches of trees and 
of heather and gorse; but these simple ma- 
terials had been so skillfully woven together 
as to promise a tolerably effectual pretection 
against wind and weather. In the center of 
this rude hut was a door, formed out of 
rough, unplaned_ planks, and by the side of 
the door a window, consisting of a single 
pane of glass, and here our observations 
ended. 

“But where's the hermit,” asked Clara 
presently. 

‘** Perhaps he’s out foraging for his grub— 
toads and snails and that sort of thing ”— 
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replied George (Clara gave a little shudder), 
“or may be he’s fishing—he’s great on fish 
—or perhaps he’s inside saying his prayers ; 
I'll go and see.” 

“No, no, don’t,” said my sister, “ you'll 
make him angry if he sees you.” 

“ Not a bit of it. He rather likes being 
looked at. Come, Dick, let’s go and have 
a peep.” 

And with an absurd affectation of caution 
(treading on the extreme tips of his toes, af- 
ter the fashion of the midnight assassins in 
transpontine theaters), my friend advanced 
towards the hut, and I followed closely at 
his heels, anxious, | must confess, to see 
what was going on inside. ‘There was not 
much to gratify our curiosity—a large trunk 
in the middle of the floor, which seemed to 
serve the purpose of a table; a smaller box 
placed beside it apparently for a chair, and 
a rude couch of heather branches and straw, 
with a blanket or two rolled up on it, consti- 
tuted the visible goods, chattels, and effects 
of our friend, the hermit. Having noted thus 
much, as the owner of the mansion still con-- 
tinued invisible, we determined to suspend 
further explorations for that day. 

On our road home we stopped at a farm 
house (a picturesque old building nearly 
buried beneath a superb mass of ivy), to get 
a glass of new milk for Clara, who began to 
feel a little tired. We were entertained by 
a pleasant, chatty old dame, with cheeks as 
rosy and as wrinkled as a winter apple, and 
wearing a cap of snowy whiteness with most 
elaborate frills ; this old lady brought us each 
a mug of new milk, and then seating herself 
ata respectful distance, seemed disposed for 
a chat. 

“Can you tell us anything about the her- 
mit,” I asked, after having listened to the 
catalogue of her troubles with the cows, the 
pigs, and the poultry, to say nothing of a 
family of nine grandchildren, whom, from 
her account, I should judge to be as trouble- 
some a set of young rascals as any in Dev- 
onshire. “Io you know anything about 
the hermit yonder?” 

“No,” said the old lady, shaking her head 
decidedly. 
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“What! not about the hermit, who lives 
in the cliffs yonder ?” 

“Oh! you mean the crazy man. Law sakes, 
what cur’ous names gentlefolks ha’ gotten for 
things, to be sure.” 

“You know him, then, do you ?” 

“Yes, I knows /e well enow. He often 
comes here to buy a bit of bread and such. 
A nice, civil-spoken mon he is, too. He 
fust come here about two years ago, and folks 
used to stare at ’un a good ’un; but they 
got used to’un. He’s a little cracky, but as 
harmless as a babe.” 

“What does he do with himself? 
does he occupy his time?” 

“Well, he walks about a good deal, peer- 
ing round like; and if he sees a weed more 
uncommon nor usual, he picks ‘un up and 
puts ‘un into a little tin box he carries on 
his back; and when I axed ’un one day 
what he were a doing that for, he said he 
were a bottomizing. At any rate, he don’t 
do nobody no harm. And then he’s very 
fond of fishing, and they say he swims beau- 
tiful: and when the big ship were wrecked 
at Clewly last winter, and they couldn't get 
nobody to venture out in the life boat, be- 
cause they said it was just a tempting of 
Providence, he up and offered to go, if so be 
as any body would go wi’ ‘un; and so Jim 
Sprague and Joe Miller and two or three 
more were shamed into it, and they went and 
saved all the crew. ‘They got a deal of 
praise for the job, and a big silver medal 
Were sent to each of ‘em all the way from 
Lunnon town.” 

“And what’s the hermit’s name ?” 

_ “Well, I neverrightly heerd. Some calls 
un the ‘crazy mon,’ and some calls un the 
‘mon in petticoats’—some_ calls un one 
thing and some calls un another ; but ‘ yar- 
mit’! I never heerd un called ¢hot.” 


How 


It was about a week after our visit to the 
“varmit ” when we found ourselves at a small 
village about four miles from Twiddlecombe. 
There had been a regatta there that day, 
and we had enjoyed to the full the spec- 
tacles of the deck hands climbing greased 
poles, and the pig in the sack, and were 
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now reposing at the village inn after our fa- 
tigues. 

Strictly speaking, there was only one of 
our number indulging in absolute repose— 
my sister, to wit, who was comfortably seated 
in an arm chair on the little lawn at the back 
of the inn, beneath the shade of a venerable 
apple tree. George and I were merely en- 
joying that refreshment which may be sup- 
posed to arise from a change of occupation 
—we were playing a game at quoits. I had 
just won the eleventh and deciding game in 
a canter, when George pulled out his watch. 

“T say, old boy,” he exclaimed, “it’s time 
to make a move; it’s past five o’clock, and 
we've a four-mile walk before us.” 

I assented to the wisdom of this sugges- 
tion, and, draining the last half pint which 
remained in the tankard to my own health 
and fortune, while George went into the inn 
to pay the score, I called to my sister, and 
we turned our faces homeward. 

“ Are you sure you wouldn't like acarriage, 
Miss Milwood,” asked George of my sister, 
as we were toiling painfully along the dusty 
road. “I’m afraid you'll be terribly tired 
before you reach home.” 

I was afraid so myself, and began to wish 
that I had insisted more peremptorily upon 
having a carriage; I had urged the point, 
but my sister had declared so decidedly her 
ability and wish to walk that I gave way— 
especially as I knew that she had frequently 
walked much longer distances without incon- 
venience. 

‘‘Oh, no, I shan’t be tired,” said my sister, 
in answer to George’s inquiry. “I shan't 
mind the walk in the least ; in fact, I should 
enjoy it, if it wasn’t for this provoking dust.” 

The dust certainly was very disagreeable. 
There had been no rain for a long time, and 
it lay in the road nearly ankle deep—and as 
the soil thereabouts was of a chalky nature, 
and a tolerably strong wind was blowing in 
our faces, we were soon as white as so many 
millers. 

“There’s a road a little further on,” said 
George, “by which we can get down to the 
beach, if you would like that better. It’s a 
mile shorter that way, too.” 
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“Oh, that will be delightful,” said my sis- 
ter. ‘I should enjoy going by the beach of 
all things.” And so it was settled that we 
should go by the beach. 

We soon came to the little by-walk George 
had spoken of, and turning into it we found 
ourselves at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile emerging on the beach. The tide was 
out, and for more than a furlong from the 
highwater mark extended broad, smooth 
sands, as firm and as hard as a high-road, 
and as level asa bowling green. The change 
from the suffocating dust and heat of the 
highway was delightful. We walked down 
close to the water’s edge, and thought it 
capital fun, when a wave, bigger than his 
fellows, leaped up at us, as it were, as if ea- 
ger to punish our presumption, and we had 
to run with more haste than dignity, not al- 
ways escaping dry-footed. 

Every now and then we came to a broad, 
shallow pool, extending from the water’s edge 
right to the foot of the cliff, and there being 
no help for it, we had on that occasion to 
turn up our trousers and wade boldly through 
—that is, George and I hadto; Clara putting 
an arm around each of our necks we carried 
her; and I thought George seemed to enjoy 
these occasions a great deal more than I did, 
and he did not seem to mind wetting his feet 
in the least. 

I noticed that as we advanced these pools 
seemed to grow broader and broader, and 
the space between the water’s edge and the 
foot of the cliffs narrower and narrower. At 
length I called George’s attention to this 
fact. 

“The last pool we passed,” said I, “ was 
quite a miniature lake, and it was deep, too. 
Look here.” And I showed him my trous- 
ers, which were wet almost half way up to 
the knee. 

“You are right,” he answered, looking, as 
I thought, rather uneasy. ‘“I—TI rather 
think the tide’s coming in.” 

“Good God!” I said. And then I check- 
ed myself. I was afraid of alarming Clara. . 


Our position was far from a pleasant one. - 


On the one hand was the sea, fast advancing 
toward us with an angry roar, as if eager to 
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swallow us up; on the other side of us were 
the cliffs, which were no longer the low, irreg- 
ular mounds they had been at the beginning 
of our journey, but tall, perpendicular walls 
of granite, almost as smooth and apparently 
as slippery as glass—a cat could not have 
climbed them. Behind us was the point 
which we had passed about a quarter of an 
hour ago, and on looking back I saw that 
the incoming tide had already reached it, and 
that the impatient waves were leaping and 
surging around the rocks at its foot; and 
about a mile in our front I knew there was 
another point of land jutting out for a con- 
siderable distance. Once around that, and 
we were safe, for I'widdlecombe lay in the 
bay beyond. The question was, could we 
reach it in time. 

While these thoughts thronged through 
my brain we had been pressing forward at the 
top of our speed; for although no hint of 
danger had been uttered by any of us, we 
seemed intuitively to understand the strait 
we were in, and the need there was for 
haste. 

The foremost waves were still a hundred 
yards or more from the cliffs, when we arrived 
near enough to the point I have mentioned 
to judge of the possibility of rounding it. 
The waves were at least a hundred yards 
from the cliffs, but then, unfortunately, the 
point tended outwards for about an equal 
distance, and when we came near we saw 
that the rocks at its foot were already under 
water. I still had hopes that we should be 
able to pass, and pressed steadily onward. I 
rushed into the water. At my first step it 
rose to my knee, at my Second it reached 
my middle, and I should have been carried > 
off my feet, had not George caught and sus- 
tained me in his strong grasp. 

“It’s of no use,” he shouted hoarsely in 
my ear, for the breakers made such an up- 
roar as they dashed themselves to pieces 
against the rocks, that his ordinary tones 
would have been inaudible. ‘‘ The point is 
impassible—are you mad?” For I struggled 
to free myself from his grasp, in order again 
to rush among the breakers. 

By this time poor Clara was fully alive to 
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the horrors of our situation. She behaved 
nobly, however; not a word of fear passed 
her lips, though she turned ashy pale, and 
her lips quivered. 

There was nothing for it but to retrace 
our steps. The beach between the two 
points I have described, (which might be 
about a mile and a half apart), made a con- 
siderable curve, almost a segment of a circle, 
of which the line of cliffs formed the arc, and 
the advancing tide the chord, and of course 
a spot about equally distant from the two 
points was the farthest removed from the 
water; so far removed, indeed, that I began 
to have hopes that the tide would not reach 
so high. I noticed that the sand near the 
base of the cliffs was dug for the space of 
two or three feet, and I pointed this out to 
George. ‘After all,” said I, ‘‘a few hours’ 
imprisonment will be the worst of our adven- 
ture.” 

| saw a gleam of hope sparkle in his eyes 
for an instant, but it immediately faded away 
again, and he turned his gaze to the hori- 
Zon, 

* Generally speaking, high water mark is 
several feet distant from where we are,” he 
muttered huskily, with his lips close to my 
ear, “*but—I believe I heard the fishermen 
say it was spring tide to-night.” 

Spring tide! I started back as if I had re- 
ceived a blow, and then my eyes followed his 
to the eastern horizon. ‘There was a bright- 
ness in that direction in the sky, a halo in 
the atmosphere, which betokened the speedy 
advent of the queen of night. We awaited 
her coming in silence. 

It was now growing dark rapidly, and the 
heaving waste of waters in front of us had as- 
sumed a hue of inky blackness, save where 
large waves of white foam gleamed fitfully in 
the tading light for an instant, like sheeted 
vhosts. 
breeze blowing all day, but within the last 
hour or two it had increased to half a gale, 
and unfortunately it blew towards shore, and 
we were already drenched with the showers 
of spray it carried toward us. This was a 
small matter, but it added to the discomforts 
of our situation, and acted as a forcible re- 
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minder of the more thorough wetting which 
we feared was in store for us. 

We had seated ourselves upon a rock (the 
only one thereabouts) which lay close to the 
base of the cliff; we placed Clara between us 
on the highest point, and wrapped her up 
carefully in a thick woolen shawl she had 
brought with her, talking all the time as cheer- 
fully as we could, in order to disguise from 
her, if possible, the terror we experienced. 
I am certain she saw through the shallow 
pretence, but she bore up bravely. 

Presently the moon arose—the large, full 
moon. Close beside her, like an attendant 
satellite, was a large, clear star, and as they 
shone so calmly and peacefully above that 
wild waste of waters, and amid that flying 
rack of clouds, I really think they sent a ray 
of hope and comfort to our hearts—I am 
sure they did to mine. They brought to my 
remembrance that old garden at Richmond 
where I had so often wandered just at this 
hour by the side of Emily, while just such a 
star as the bright planet yonder looked down 
upon us lovingly through the branches of the 
dark old cedar on the lawn—ah—where was 
Emily now? 

Perhaps at this very moment she was 
walking in the shady, moss-grown path down 
by the banks of the river, thinking of me; or 
was she in the drawing room, where the 
lamps are lit, seated at her harp, and mur- 
muring to herself the words of that song we 
used to sing together? Perhaps—* Hallo, 
are you going to sleep,” exclaimed George, as 
he shook me by the arm roughly. “I have 
spoken to you twice and you've taken no 
notice.” 

“What is it,’ I asked, looking at him 
rather vacantly, I am afraid. 

“Why, look there; we shan’t be able to 
stay here much longer.” 

The beach was very level, and the tide 
advanced with fearful rapidity. It was al- 
ready splashing and fretting at the base of 
the rock we were seated on. 

Clara was seated between us, as I have 
said above, and we carried on our conversa- 
tion behind her back, bawling into each oth- 
er’s ears so that she might not hear us. 
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*“*T’ll tell you what I’m going to do,” shout- 
ed George. ‘You know I’m a good swim- 
mer. It’s a poor chance; but I shall try to 
swim round yonder point. If I succeed, I 
will bring you assistance within the hour, if 
you can hold on as long. If I fail ”"—he left 
his sentence incomplete, but the hiatus was 
full of meaning. 

I had begun to dissuade him from his 
rash attempt, though I believe I should have 
met with but indifferent success, for George 
is very obstinate when he takes a thing into 
his head, when amid the roar of the wind 
and the waves, I thought I heard a human 
voice. I looked round, 1 looked both east and 
west, und I looked seawards, but not discov- 
ering the owner of the voice, at last I looked 
above my head, and there, at the height, 
perhaps, of a hundred feet, I saw what ap- 
peared to be a human head, peering down 
upon us from the edge of the cliff. 

More from his gestures than from any- 
thing I could hear, I understood him to bid 
us be of good cheer, and remain where we 
were, for that assistance was near at hand; 
then, with a final wave of his hand to en- 
force this seasonable advice, our unexpected 
friend withdrew. 

Nearly half an hour elapsed before he re- 
appeared, and every minute had added vast- 
ly to the dangers and discomforts of our sit- 
uation. By this timethe water had reached 
nearly as high as our waists, and every wave 
almost lifted us from our feet—-in fact, it was 
with great difficulty that George and I, brac- 
ing ourselves firmly for an eftort every time 
we saw a wave advancing against us, succeed- 
ed in holding Clara in her place, and I ver- 
ily believe that we could not have done so 
five minutes longer. It was with speechless 
ecstasy and gratitude, therefore, that we once 
more heard the shout of him whom we now 
looked upon as our deliverer. It was dark 
now, save for the light afforded by the moon, 
but on looking up, we could see his head 
distinctly defined against the clear blue sky. 
This time he was notalone, for several other 
heads were visible peering over the edge of 
the cliff. 

In a short time they had lowered a stout 
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rope to us, and George and I immediately 
preceeded to make it fast beneath my sister’s 
arms. Poor girl, she was now nearly inani-. 
mate with fright, and seemed scarcely to un-. 
derstand our instructions to clasp the rope 
tightly above her head, in order to lessen the 
pressure across her chest. However, it was 
no time for delay, and having fastened the 
end securely, we gave the order to “haul 
away.” <A hoarse shout, ‘Aye, aye, sir,” 
responded, and immediately my poor sister 
began her perilous ascent. Luckily the cliff 
projected outward considerably at the top, 
so that there was the less danger of her be- 
ing dragged against the side during her ter- 
rible progress upwards; but on the other 
hand the wind was blowing strongly land- 
wards, and we expected every minute to see 
her dashed against those rugged rocks. 

Call it Providence, or call it chance—call 
it what you will—but it is certain that for a 
few moments there was a decided and per- . 
ceivable lull in the gale—from the moment 
the ascent commenced there was a dead 
calm—and it lasted until she reached the 
top. Afterwards the storm raged again with 
renewed fury. 

After what seemed an age of suspense, we 
saw friendly hands stretched forth to grasp | 
her and lift her into safety. The sight was 
too much for me; my head turned dizzy, and 
I was near falling into the waves. 

The rope was soon lowered again, and 
now arose a friendly contention as to who 
should mount next—George or I ; how long 
it might have lasted I know not, but George 
cut it short by declaring, with an oath, that 
if I did not go next he would cast himself 
into the water and take his chance of reach- 
ing land. I knew him well enough to know 
that he would be as good as his word, so I 
reluctantly yielded the point. The rope was 
made fast, and the ascent began; up, up, I 
went—higher and higher, swinging in the 
air like an enormous pendulum—several 
times I was nearly dashed against the face 
of the cliff by the force of the wind, but I 
warded myself off with my feet—and, look- 
ing up, I saw that cluster of black heads, 
which came between me and the stars, grow- 
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ing larger and larger, and the roar of the 
breakers beneath sounded less audibly in my 
ears; at last I was close to the top; I could 
hear a clamor of voices, I could almost grasp 
their hands, and then I knew no more—lI 
fainted. 

When I came to myself, I was lying on 
my back on the coarse, arid grass, which 
grew upon the plateau in front of the her- 
mit’s hut: the hermit himself was invisible, 
but my head was supported by my friend, 
George Fairfield, and as I clasped his hand 
I felt his warm tears fall upon my face. 

“It’s all right, old fellow,” he said, in an- 
swer to the anxious look I cast around, 
“your sister's gone along to the farm-house.” 

I rose to my feet without help, and pro- 
ceeded in that direction, accompanied by 
George. My head still was dizzy, and I re- 
member as we walked along that the dark 
fields and the tall hedgerows by which we 
passed appeared indistinct and unreal, as if 
seen In a dream. 

We presently saw the lights of the farm- 
house gleaming in the hollow; we were wel- 
comed by the same chatty old dame we had 
seen a few days before. She had lit a fire 
in her best parlor, and there I found Clara 
seated in an arm-chair, and comfortably 
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wrapped in blankets. Close beside her stood 
the hermit. 

I checked the impulse to run up to her 
and clasp her to my bosom, and gazed upon 
her companion with wonder. Even in that 
indistinct light, and concealed as it was by a 
tangled growth of hair, his face seemed fa- 
milar to me. 

“ Richard,” said my sister turning towards 
me, and her face wore an expression of calm 
contentment which I had not seen there for 
many a day, “this is the gentleman to whom 
we Owe our lives. His name is John Askew.” 


What more remains to be told? Seated 
in our own comfortable parlors at Twiddle- 
combe the following evening, while John and 
I smoked our after-dinner cigars, and Clara 
sat near by plying her needle, the hermit re- 
lated how he had seen our perilous position 
on the previous evening as he returned home 
along the cliffs, and the rest the reader 
knows. It remains only to be added that I 
found Clara would blush and laugh and 
threaten to leave the room if I asked when 
the happy day was to be; and that John 
would only smile with serene content when 
asked how much the barber charged to cut 
his hair off. 

A. D. W. Woed. 
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THE mission bell is tolling slow 

In the still summer afternoon, 

And from the stuccoed front of snow 
Reflected sunbeams glare and glow, 

While through the cloisters broad and low 
A strayed bee drones his sleepy tune. 


The provence roses’ attar scent 

Comes from the garden’s crumbling walls, 
And with their heavy breath is blent 
Odor of flowers on boughs still bent 
With yellow limes, and warm content 
Upon the drowsy spirit falls. 
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A faith outworn, a work decayed, 
Show here their ample fortune’s trace, 
And the brown-featured band arrayed 
In worship where their fathers prayed, 
Express in tones that fall and fade 
The pathos of a dying race. 


An old Franciscan wanders by 

With sandalled feet and long gray gown. 
His head is drooping pensively, 

But in his dark and steady eye 

There lies a slumbering energy 

Which, waked, could win a world’s renown. 


Why should this Czsar’s vital eyes 
Guard a few stolid Indians’ fate ? 

Surely his spirit in him cries 

To burst its chafing bonds and rise,— 
Pants for the struggle and the prize 
That crowns the strong and patient great. 


Why moulder ’mid the living dead 

To snatch from fire one worthless brand ? 
oes the kind sky above him spread 
Pour down such peace on that gray head 
That he finds sweet the bitter bread 

Of strangers in a foreign land ? 


It must be that he reads the thought. 
He stops his walk and with a smile 

He speaks: “ My son, our fight is fought 
With many arms. If good be wrought 
To the great cause it matters nought 


“Where we must post the rank and file. 


“In Orient old; in states yet new, 

Whose broad foundations scarce are planned ; 
In crowded towns; where far and few 

The settlers’ rough-hewn cabins stand ; 

On Arctic ice or tropic sand ; 

Where Holy Church has work to do 

God’s servants find their native land.” 
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THE PYRAMIDS. 


In early youth I became convinced that 
the production of an original theory of the 
Pyramids was not to be regarded as the cul- 
mination of intellectual power and culture in 
anation or community, but as asure proph- 
ecy of future breadth and depth of thought. 
A long study of history has taught me that in- 
tellectual greatness has never been achieved 
by any people that did not concoct in its ear- 
ly days at least one entirely new theory cof 
the Pyramids. In expressing this belief to a 
friend, who ts inclined to ridicule what he calls 
my measureless possibilities of Berkeley, he 
begued, in a tone of irony, for Berkeley’s the- 
ory of the Pyramids. In this paper I wish 
toassure my friend, and all other disbelievers 
in the measureless possibilities of Berkeley, 
that this seat of the Muses has at least two 
entirely new theories of the Pyramids ; that 
she has rejoiced in the possession of these 
fur several months ; that she ts firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of both; and that she 
has hesitated to give them to the world 
only because of their profundity, which, she 
fears, the lay members of society are not yet 
prepared to fathom. The first of these the- 
ories may be called 


Reticious THEORY OF THE 
PYRAMIDS, 


(nee upon a time achicken-pox of a most 
type appeared in Egypt. It en- 
tered the first families; indeed, it seemed 
to prefer the first families. It did not even 
resard primogeniture, and cut off the first 
born of Egyptian aristocracy with almost as 
little mercy as it had been done in the time 
-xodus. Consternation reigned. Pray- 
ers, incantations, exorcisms, were of no avail. 
ihe limestone hills bounding the Nile val- 
ley were opened every day to receive the 
littl: mummies. At length a good priest, 


who had already lost three babies and feared 
a still farther reduction of his household, set 


himself to pray with all the fervor of a fath- 
ers heart to the sacred crocodile at whose 
shrine he offered the rites of daily worship. 
The crocodile remained unmoved for a long 
time ; then he gave a series of solemn winks 
with his left eye, raised his head, and slowly 
executed with his tail the hieroglyphic for spi- 
der upon the calm waters of the sacred pool. 

The priest was filled with joy. He had 
no doubts. The spider was the sovereign 
remedy for chicken-pox. He hastened home, 
assembled his servants, and dispatched them 
in every direction for spiders. He sent bul- 
letins to his friends and neighbors, who 
handed on the good news. The Egyptian 
children made faces, but it was of no use. 
Spiders—raw, baked, stewed, fried, on the 
half-shell, with sauces, without sauces, with 
their legs on, with their legs off—were ad- 
ministered. A- few children recovered — 
only a few. It became evident that the 
spider was a “hum” bug. The good priest, 
however, had the firmest faith in his croco- 
dile. ‘here must be some vital connection 
between the spider and the chicken-pox, and 
he considered it a sacred duty to discover 
this connection. He dwelt upon the spider, 
its structure, its habits, its instincts. Then, 
as now, any serious and protracted contem- 
plation of living forms filled man with won- 
der and reverence. ‘The priest soon came 
to see that the spider was more delicate in 
structure, more subtle in instinct, more in- 
genious in action than his crocodile. He 
did not cease tu worship the crocodile, but 
he began to worship the spider, believing 
that it was the incarnation of a god far supe- 
rior to the one that dwelt in the crocodile. 
He prayed that the spider would remove the 
chicken-pox, and as it disappeared soon after, 
there was no shadow of doubt as to the div- 
inityof the spider. ‘The connection between 
the chicken-pox and the spider had been 
found. That disease was the spider god’s 
special province in therapeutics. 
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A priesthood was soon formed for the 
worship and study of the new god. It was 
proper that man should get all possible 
knowledge of his god. ‘The web was not 
neglected. It was naturally supposed to 
have great significance. Diverse explana- 
tions of it were attempted, but none werg 
universally satisfactory to the worshippers, 
until Alesis, a venerable priest of sensitive 
organization and rare powers of imagination, 
brought out the theory that the web con- 
tained the biography and genealogy of the 
gods. He declared that he had found 
the key to it, and could read it as readily as 
he could the hieroglyphics; that no web he 
had found extended over one hundred thou- 
sand years in its records, because they were 
sure to be prematurely destroyed ; that the 
god wanted a safe and suitable place where- 
in to make a web large enough to contain 
this most interesting of all knowledge ; and 
that it was the duty of the priesthood to pro- 
vide such a place. 

The greatest enthusiasm prevailed. Every 
priestly brain was rife with plans. All agreed 
that the upper air alone would afford the 
calmness, the silence, and the freedom from 
human interference necessary for the great 
web. No web could be made without points 
of attachment. There were things that could 
not be expected even of aspider god. How 
could points of attachment be secured in the 
upper air beyond the reach of man! Poles 
were at once rejected. ‘The ordinary Egyp- 
tian gamin was equal to everything in the 
shape of poles. ‘There was no lack of appar- 
ently feasible plans, but on examination each 
and all were found to have some weak point, 
and despair was beginning to settle upon the 
priesthood, when Alesis had a vision, in which 
a group of pyramids figured as the desired 
structures. No defect could be discovered in 
these. They could be so massive and so 
firmly set that they would last forever ; their 
smooth sides could not be climbed ; their 


apices in the still air would afford all that | 


could be desired for points of attachment. 
The building of the pyramids would take 
generations, but that was no objection. ‘The 
priesthood was a permanent body intended to 
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was also moral. 
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last as long as the gods themselves. There 
were millions of men in Egypt whose com- 
munistic views were very offensive to the 
higher orders, and who accused even the 
priesthood of indolence and luxury. These 
men could be employed upon the pyramids. 
As soon as it was decided to build them, the 
spider god testified his approbation by appear- 
ing in such numbers that every Egyptian child 
became a Tittle Miss Muffet, whenever, with 
bowl and spoon, it sat down to regale its in- 
ner man. 

This is the true theory of the pyramids 
which Berkeley has originated, which she be- 
lieves with all her might, and for which she 
is prepared to fight with pen and sword. 


THE MorAL THEORY OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


Egypt was, above all things, religious, but 
Stealing, among other 
things, was looked upon as highly immoral, 
not only when pure and simple, as in the 
purloining of spoons and jewelry, but even 
when disguised in the business forms of mi- 
ning and other watered stocks, and corners 
on wheat and sausages. Among the moral 
lines engraved upon the mind of every well- 
ordered English-speaking child are the fol- 
lowing: 

It is a sin to steal a pin, 

Much more to steal a greater thing. 


These lines are a literal translation from 
the Egyptian. Then, these people did not be- 
lieve in killing people, except in cases of strict- 
est self-defense, as when offered a glass of 
whisky, or when interviewed by a book agent. 
Lying, even to women, was not considered 
gentlemanly; and the very calcium lights of 
Egyptian morality even went so far as to say 
that one had no right to make unlimited 
profit out of a government contract, and that 
the army-blanket man, of whom it was said 
that 


He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 


mistook the state of things, and had not 
really, in the light of the highest morals, the 
least ground for self-congratulation. It is true 
that they did deal in necromancy, but it wa 
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of the most legitimate sort; and the burial 
of even the most dilapidated pair of stock- 
ings was strictly forbidden; and we are led 
to believe that they would have rejected it 
altogether if they had possessed the spectro- 
scope, which reveals so surely the presence 
of gas anywhere. 

This surpassing elevation in the ethics of 
the Egyptians was the work of the pyramids. 
We may say, indeed, that but for the con- 
stant preaching of the pyramids, through 
many ages, the Egyptians would have been 
quite as likely to have hada Grant and Ward 
affair as any Christian people. Before the 
huilding of the pyramids the people were fear- 
fully wicked. The children made faces at the 
sacred crocodiles, pulled the tails of the sa- 
cred cats, and threw stones at their kittens. 
The grown-up people painted their wooden 
houses so as to look like stone, thereby de- 
ceiving the blameless Ethiopians who came 
to visit them. They also bleached their hair, 
and hatched out chickens by an incubator, to 
the destruction of all filial affection in their 
poultry; and they—but as I do not wish to 
exert as immoral an influence as the daily pa- 
pers, I will just add, in a general way, that they 
were extremely naughty folks. The priests 
were greatly grieved. ‘They said something 
must be done. It was no use to write Sunday 
school books, for the Egyptians at that time 
could not read, and even with the nobility 
the usual form of signature was John X (his 
mark) Smith. Still, the priests said that a 
people could not be profoundly religious with- 
out at least a smattering of morality; and 
they were beginning to talk of a descent of 
lire and brimstone, when Lumis, a priest 
of pure Cushite blood and all the stone- 
building instinct of his race, came to the 
rescue, 


The moral lessons must be addressed to 


the eye,” he said. “In this way alone could 
they become a part of the mental furniture of 
so rude a people.” 
The other priests said.“ Amen; but how 
can you do it?” 
* We must,” he replied, “‘ make some great 
and permanent structures embodying the mor- 
Vou, IV.—r18. 
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al symbolism of lines. The vertical line— 
what does it mean, as it ascends directly from 
earth to heaven? It is the line of aspiration. 
If one should travel on that line at the rate 
of fifty miles a minute, which we all know is 
very slow for a genuine aspirant, in ten years 
he would be quite out of sight of earth, and 
when it was time for him to hoe the corn he 
would be making poems in the thin ether 
near the moons of Jupiter. Now, this might 
be a very: desirable thing for a few persons, 
but it would not do for the mass of the peo- 
ple.” 

Again the priests said: “Amen; but can 
a building be made without vertical lines?” 

‘Let us consider the horizontal line,” said 
Lumis. ‘This is the groveling line. One 
who never leaves this line will be confined to 
earth; he will never see the stars; he will be 
contented with sausages and leeks.” 

‘* Alas!” said the priests,, “ we must not use 
the horizontal line.” | 

“Tt is evident,” continued Lumis, “ that 
the vertical and the horizontal lines do not 
symbolize the proper path for man; one 
takes him wholly away from the earth, the 
other confines him to it. But we need not 
despair; there is a third line-—the oblique, 
which combines the symbolisms of both, and 
duly modifies them for the use of man. Man 
should aspire, but never in a strictly vertical 
direction. He should not be confined to 
earth, but he should never lose sight of it. 
Fortunately, even the great wickedness of the 
people has not wholly perverted their minds; 
they can still readily recognize the symbols 
of nature. We have only to keep the prop- 
er symbol constantly before their eyes, and 
gradually their lives will be conformed to its 
teachings.” 

Lumis then presented a plan of the pyra- 
mids, and all the priests saw that it was a 
divine inspiration, and simultaneously they 
exclaimed: ‘Great and beloved of the gods 
is Lumis of the Egyptians!” 

This is Berkeley’s second original Theory 
of the Pyramids, which she believes with all 
her might, and for which she is willing to 
fight with pen and sword. 

Harriet F. Stevens. 
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AN HOUR WITH MAUM CALAMITY. 


“Maum Caramity! Maum Calamity!! 
where are you?” 

“Dat you, Miss Kate?  I’se up yer in de 
loft, cl’arin’ up; but Ill be down right away 
‘rectly. Des you sit down on de po’ch a 
spell, honey, an’ cool yo'se’. 
de ol’ tu’key-tail fan lyin’ roun’ dar some- 
whars.” 


“No, indeed. I’m coming up there, Maum | 


Mitty.” 

“Tor, Miss Kate, don’ vink of sech p’e- 
ceedin’s. You couldn’t get your bref up 
yer. I’se des ready to light in my clo’es 
myse’f, I is, it’s dat mazin’ hot, to say nuffin’ 
of dust an’ cobwebs—shoo! shoo! dar you 
come, spite of me, chile. Of all de Tal- 
iaferros I’se ever know’d—an’ I’se_ know’d 
th’ee gen’rations of ’em—you’s de pushinest. 
Wha’ you vink all dem pink an’ white furbe- 
lows look like a’ter you been up yer a spell 
in all dis mustiness? Now, it do ’pear like 
you might hev staid down below, like I done 
tol’ you, twel I got th’oo rummidgin’ up yer 
—don’ it, honey?” 

‘No, mauma; not in view of the fact that 
this loft has always been forbidden ground 
to me, and the opportunity for trespass was 
so favorable just now. Open that other 
window, please. Stop! your lap is so full of 
trumpery, I'll do it myself. Now, see what 
a refreshing breeze sweeps through!” 

“Gre't Master ! you’s gone an done it sho’ 
nuff dis time! I know’d well ’twa’n’t fo’ nuf- 
fin’ I tuk a chill when I seed you climbin’ 
up th’oo dat trap do’. Des tu’n yo’se’f ’bout, 
will you, an’ look at my goose fedders flirtin’ 


away outen dat window ‘long with yo’ fresh- 


’nin’ breezes!” 

“ But, mauma, whoever heard of feathers 
being left around in this loose, shiftless way ? 
You should keep them in a bag or chest. 
Faugh! my throat and nostrils are full of 
down, and you-—oh, you are irresistibly 
funny, mauma! Your head looks like a mam- 
moth cotton boll.” 


You'll fin’ 


‘“* Never min’ bout me, but des scat yo’se’f 
outen yere fo’ yo’ cuts up any mo’ bobbery. 
"Taint wuf wile fo’ to pull dat dah long face, 
honey, kase I knows ’tis all ’ceitfulness, 
“Iwas des proned inter me de minnit I sot 
eyes on you dat you was come fo’ mischief 
—dat you was spilin’ full un it. An’ lo an’ 
beholes! Not an hour ago I emptied out 
dem fedders fo’ an airin’, wiles I made some 
new ticks fo’ ‘em; an’ now wharam dey—de 
heft un ’em—you contumacious pesterance?” 

“Ask of these ‘winged winds ’—” 

“Winged fiddlesticks! I tell you, Miss 
Kate, I hain’t no soul fo’ po’try in face of 
all dis trib’lation !” : 

“Then be practical, mauma. Don’t fret, 
but take off your apron and whisk out these 
few flying remnants of your trouble; and I 
promise you, by way of amend for the mis- 
chief I have wrought—unawares, I protest 
—that the next time papa goes into town he 
shall bring you two lovely new pillows, which 
shall be twice as big and soft as Aunt Chlo’s. 
That has always been a sore point with you, 
you know—Aunt Chlo’s pillows !” 

‘“Humph! Wonner ef you know, chile, 
dat fedders am wuf a dollar a pound, an’ 
dar was nigh onto seven pounds in dat heap; 
an’ I ez many years mo” a savin’ of ‘em, a 
pinch at a time offen eve’y stray goose and 
tu’key | kem across?—wonner ef you car’s 
now you does know!” 

“Indeed, I do, Maum Mitty. But tell 
me where you got that beautiful lace cape 
you are so vigorously whisking about. It 
looks as if it might be worth a king’s ransom. 
How did you come to possess a thing sorare?” 

“ Dar, now, I t’ought sho’ I’se floppin’ at 
dem fedders wif my ole apu’n, like you done 
tol’ me. It des shows how flustrated you's 
got me wif yo’ breezy chipperin’, an’ yo 
rustlin’ bout.—Dat cape, honey? Why dat 
cape am precious ez a fedder outen de wing 
of Gabriail hese’f; it am a fambly relic, dat 
ar cape.” 
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“A family relic! Why, that is what papa 
calls you! Did it ever belong to my own 
mamma?—the cape, I mean.” 

“ Oh, lor, no, chile. It belonged to yo’ 
fader’s sister, yo’? Aunt Helen, and was be- 
quested to me long befo’ you was bo’n. 
Miss Helen was allus mighty free-handed, 
honev. "lwan’t in her to count de cost of a 
a ‘ting no time; much less ef she hada pin't 
to carry wha’ she done sot her heart on.” 

“[on't you think, mauma, it would be 
like bringing back the good old times to 
have a story together—say the story of this 
cape out on the porch, in the gloaming; 
just as we used so often before my convent 
days?” 

“Co’se 'twould, honey. But I make sho’ 
I done tol’ you de story of dat cape millions 
azo. Ef I didn’t, mus’ be kase of der not 
being so bery much of nuffin fo’ to tell bout 
It. 

“The best comes in small parcels you 
know, dear mauma. But let us go below at 
once ; my watch already says half past seven.” 

“Humph! ol’ C'lamity wa’n’t bo’n in a 
whirlwind, nor you nudder, chile. But to 
be bon a Peyton am kin to it; an’ dat’s 
wha’s de matter wif you, I ‘lows—shoo! 
chile, *tain’t wuf wile reskin’ yo’ neck 
lyin’ down dem rickety ol steps dat fashion !” 

“Then take time and heed yourself. I'll 
ask papa to send Bob down here to-morrow 
to fix them for you. Where will you have 
vour rocker put ?—in this corner, under the 
vines?” 

* Dear suz! pears, chile, like chain-light- 
nin’ ain't quicker on de move’n what you ts. 
But | mus’ hev my pipe, honey, fo’ to sort 
of clar de cobwebs outen my ’membrance.” 

“Well, here it is. Now, are you quite 
comfortable 2?” 

*Pe'fee’ly.” 

“ Then begin, please; Tl sit here on the 
steps and watch for papa, who will be coming 
this way presently.” 

“Some folks, honey, kin allus tell you de 
year, de monf, de day, and mebbe de hour 
an minnit when a ting happened. But I 
never could pa’tic’larize dat clus fashion, so 
Ill des say ‘twas nigh onto thirty years ago, 


shoo 
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or, leastways, quite a spell befo’ de wah, 
when ol’ Marse an’ Missty—yo’ gran’fader 
an’ granmudder, honey—made deir las’ trip 
to Saratoga. 

‘“Fum de earliest of my rec’lection, eve’y 
summer dey was off wif de fus’ robin an’ 
home wif de fus’ frost. And des so mammy 
sed it had allus been sence dey was fus’ mar- 
ried; fo’ yo’ gran’mudder ‘Taliaferro was a 
Peyton, ez you know, befo’ she married, an’ 
de Peytons am, all un ’em, full of high sper- 
its, and restless an’ onhappy, ’thout dey kin 
make life one eberlas’in’ merry-go roun’., 

“Twas up Norf, at de Springs, yo’ gran- 
fader fus’ met her, and fell in love wif her ; 
an’ from de day he fotch her home yer to 
Mississip’ twel de day she died, she was des 
de high-steppingest piece of ‘stocracy roun’ 
yer. Dem Virginny Peytons—an’ I knows 
‘em well, honey, kase I’se bo’n up dar ’mongst 
‘em—am a masterful proud lot; but ol’ 
Misty I allus reckoned a leetle de toppingest 
un ‘em all. You’ fader, honey, am Talia- 
ferro clean thoo, an’ don’ semblance de Pey- 
tons ‘tall; but he sister, yo’ Aunt Helen, was 
des Missty all ober ‘gin. 

‘‘Hansome? Lor, chile, dar hain’t no 
words fo’ to tell. “Tis des my ’pinion, Miss 
Kate, in dat respec’, on dat drefful day when 
heaben’s do’ opened so onexpected sudden 
fo’ to let her in, dar was nuffin’ wantin’-— 
nuffin’ on’y but de wings, honey.” 

“Why, what happened, mauma ?” 

Lor, chile, don’ you know? Hain’t yo’ 
fader never done tol’ you? But tain’t ’tall 
s'prisin’ ez he shouldn’t. Why, honey, yo’ 
Aunt Helen was killed in a dreffle railway 
axdent on her weddin’ day—-she an’ her hus- 
band, bofe un ‘em, in less’n two hours a’ter 
dey druv away from de do’; an’ dey was 
bofe fotched back yer dead, befo’ de com- 
p’ny was all outen de house. 

“ Me’ciful sakes! what a day dat was. No- 
body ever seed Missty smile a’terwards. She 
des shet herse’f up in her room, and ’twant 
long twel she was gone a’ter Miss Helen.” 

“Oh, how sad, mauma.” 


“Yes, honey, pe’fec’ly dreffle. De very 


air on dis yer place smelled of mis’ry dem 
days. 
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“ But I was saying, dat was de las’ year de 
fambly went Norf. Marse Harry was des 
home from Europe, where he been sont de 
year ol’ Marse died, fo’ to top off he edifica- 
tion; an’ Miss Helen, like yo’se’f, was des 
home fo’ good ’n all fum de convent. Dey 
was a merry lot dem days, sho. 

* Mammy, she went ‘long, ez she allers 
done, fo’ to wait on Missty; an’ dey tuk me 
fo’ to wait on Miss Helen. Ol Chlo’s yal- 
ler gal, Lorena, had allus been Miss Helen's 
partic'lar maid, but she been got married de 
Chris’mas afore to a triflin’ no-’count house 
niggah, offen Col. Preston’s place, an’ she 
was sulky an’ contrary ‘bout gwine ’way fum 
home—reckon she misdoubted, honey, but 
her smart Alec’ mout tek hese’f nudder wife 
fo’ she get back, fo’ he hadn’t no morals to 
speak of. Anyhow, de upshot of it all was, 
I went in her place. 

‘‘ Fus’ly, Miss Helen she sot herse’f ’g’in 
de ’rangement kase of my color. She ‘lowed 
I was a likely gal ‘nough, an’ heap mo’ man- 


_ nerly ’n Lorena—who was des ez full of sas- 


siness as any low-down white trash you eber 


seed —‘ but C’lamity, mudder,’ so Miss Helen 


said, ‘am so conspic’ously brack, it smacks 
of affectation fo’ to take her.’ But dat same 
brackness served her pu’pus, in de end, 
*nough sight better ’n any off color could, ez 
you'll see fo’ I’se done. 

‘*’T was a leetle later in the season 'n com- 
mon when we fotched up at de Springs on 
‘count of hevin’ made a longer stop ‘n we 
‘lotted on at Missty’s ol’ home in Virginny. 
Her fader, ol’ Jedge Peyton, was too poly 
dat year wif de gout fo’ to trabel, and he 
temper was so uncommon mis'ble, dat he 
swear he cut ‘em all off ‘thout a shilling ef 
dey lef twel he say de word ‘go.’ So dey 
dilly-dallied on, day a’ter day, frettin’ and 
fumin’. Kf dey talk ‘bout gwine, de ol’ Jedge 
he tek hese’f into bed, an’ say he gwine fo’ 
to die de nex’ twenty-four hours. ’Peared 
like we was gwine fo’ to spend de whole 
summer des dat ar way—settin’ on de fence 
like. But one day der come urgen’ letters 
from some of Marse Harry’s furrin fr’en’s, 
who done ’xpected him fo’ to jine ’em at de 
Springs, an’ ‘troduce ‘em to ’Merican quality 
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dar, and a’terwa’ds tower about wif ’em a 
leetle. Den, honey, Marse Harry begun fo’ 
to get outrageous, an’ make no eend of a 
‘ruction “bout wha’ he called de toadyin’ 
gwine on; and he des tuk de bit ‘tween he 
own teef, he did, an’ dar was a gre’t rumpus 
‘tween he an’ he gran’fader. But we lef de 
nex’ day, min’; though I yeard Missty say ez 
we druv away: ‘I fear, my boy, you's paid 
dearly fo’ dis priv lige wif de loss of a heri- 
tage.’ But lor, de ol’ gen'l’m lived nigh onto 
ten years a'ter dat, an’ saw ol’ Missty herse'f 
dead an’ buried: an’ mo’n dat, honey, he lef 
mighty nigh eve’y dollar he hed to Marse 
Harry ater all. So, you see, ‘taint wut wile 
to prognosticate on de contrariety of a gouty 
toe; an’ ef I membunce rightly, Marse Harry 
‘spress hese’ f dat away den an’ dar. 

‘*When we reached de Springs, eve’y place 
was full, an’ mo’, too—allus was, mammy 
said—all ’cept our departments, which had 
been p’eserved ’cordin’ to orders. Good- 
ness! Miss Kate, you hain’t no idee how de 
peoples does swarm up Norf dar.  I’se boun’ 
to say I never seed so many folks befo’ nor 
sence ‘cumulated togedder fo’ de sole pu'pus 
of eatin,’ drinkin,’ dancin,’ dressin’ an’ idlin’ 
‘bout—eve’yt ing triflin’ gwine on in fac’— 
ez we summered wifin dat hotel at de Springs. 

* De fus’ day of our ’rival mammy an’ me 
was kep’ pooty busy onpackin’ an’ ’rangin 
tings, satifacry to Missty. An’ mammy, 
she kep’ givin’ me ’structions of behavior, 
‘thout let nor hendrance, twel de gong 
sounded fo’ dinner—wonner, Miss Kate, did 
you ever hear one of dem heavenish tings? 
—de mo’ mis’bles’, onearflies’ interwention 
of soun’ ’maginable. It ar des de Lord’ 
own truf, honey, I tought ‘twas de call to 
jedgment. Mammy said dar wa’n't a kink 
lef’ in my ha’r, it rez so pe’pendic’lar. 

“But dar wa’n’t no time den fo’ ’xplana- 
tions, fo’ mammy she clattered away down 
sta’rs, beckonin’ me a’ter, an’ we took our 
stan’ by de do’ of one of de pa’lors, outen 
which de ladies an’ gen’l’m came dronin’ an 
buzzin’, like bees outen a hive. Missty an 
de res’ of de fambly came las’, an’ mammy 
an’ me fotched up de rear. 

“Dar was a little hait at de do’ of de din- 
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in’ room, whar mammy tuk time to whisper: 
‘Now, Clamity, min’ wha’ I’se tol’ yo. Des 
tek yo’ stan’ behime Miss Helen’s cha’r, an’ 
p’etend like you don’ see nor year nuffin’ but 
her. An’ fo’ me’cy sake, don’ go fo’ to gapin’ 
roun’, des like you’s some or’nary cornfield 
trash, to de disgracement of allun us. We's 
Peyton niggahs, min’ you, an’ hain’t no call 
fo’ to notice no free cullud trash wha’ may 


“bescuttlin’ roun’ de’ tables. Good lor, chile, 


yo eyes am big ez sa‘cers a’ready ; squinch 
‘em up a leetle, fo’ you looks scar’t e’enamos’ 
to def’. 

“ Now, mammy mout ez well tol’ me not 
to cat when I’se hungry, ez not to make ob- 
servations roun’ dat room ; an’ once de fam- 
bly was settled in der places at de table, I 
observed dey was objec’s of specification, ez 
well as mammy and myse’f; an ‘twa’n’t many 
days fo’ “twas a conspic’ous fac’ Miss Helen 
was de belle of dat ‘semblage. ’Peared like 
she drawed all eyes ater her, young an’ old, 
men an’ women, wharever she went. “Iwas 


her beauty and high manners wha’ de gen’T'm 


mosly raved ‘bout. Ez fo’ de ladies, I tuk 
nitice dey gen'lly looked over her gowns an’ 
her ha’r, which las’ was ‘mazin’ bu'ful. An’ 
dem gowns, too, was well wuf lookin’ over, 
honey. Dey mos'ly come fum Paris. Marse 
Harry totch ’°em home to her; and he say 
evey one of em was made ‘cordin’ to de or- 
ders of one of he fren’s, a gre’t artist—de 
same one wha’ she a’terwards married, honey. 

“In dem days, p’raps you know, Miss 
Kate. twas bery much de fashion fo’ to cut 
all gowns fo’ full ’casions offen de shoulders. 
Now, dat was de on’y t'ings "bout dem gowns 
Marse Harry hese’f didn’t prove un; and he 
des know’d Miss Helen wouldn’t nudder. 
~) he tell he fren, Marse Geoffrey, how 
twas proned inter him dat he sister Helen 
would never in de worl’ assent f6’ to bar’ her 
yu'ful shoulders in de shameless way dem 
Lowns called fo’, to de gaze of a promiseu’s 
Watering-place crowd. 

“*Oh, ‘twill be easy ’nough fo’ to remedy 
dat, Marse Geoffrey say, ‘an’ at de same 
time add to der grace an’ munif‘cunce.’ 

“Den, honey, de two un ’em sot out on 
arummidge th’oo de shops twel dey laid 
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holt on dat cape—fisher, dey called it. I 
reckon Marse Harry mus’ ha’ paid nigh a 
‘mint of money fo’t, kase I yeared Missty an’ 
Miss Helen, bofe, scotchin’ him fo’ he ’xtrav- 
ayance ; which wa’n't ’cordin’ to der custom. 

‘So you see how it was, honey, dat when 
all the res’ of de ladies, young an’ ol’, stood 
roun’ wif der shoulders all naked an’ brazen 
like—an’ some on ’em, honey, were dat on- 
beautiful, ez ‘twould been a me’cy to people's 
eyesight fo’ to cover ‘em—Miss Helen, wif 
her lubly shoulders des showin’ th’oo dem 
meshes like a satin linin’, looked mo’n ever 
de true, fine lady she was, eve’y inch on her. 

* Well, fus’ an’ las’, dat cape made consid- 
‘ble talk. De husbands talked to der wives, 
an’ de brudders to der sisters, twel ev’ey wo- 
man was conjurin’ herse’f up a fisher of some 
kind or nudder for to cover her bar’ neck an’ 
buzzom. 

* An’ now comes a part of my story which 
may seem like pe’warication, de likes bein’ 
no part or pa’cel of yo’ spe’unce; howsom- 
ever, it ar des ez true ez de res’. 

* At the same table wif Miss Helen an’ her 
mudder, an’ right opposite, sot a young miss 
very han’som, I mus’ ‘low, so fur ez color an’ 
shape go—an’, I heard say, rich beyond all 
guessin’. But I could see wif half an eye, 
honey, her bringin’ up wan’t wuf mention ; 
in fac’, dat she was ig’nant and shameless ez 
a Hortentot, and hed done set herse’f up fo’ 
quality on de stren’t’ of her money an’ good 
looks. She had a bold way of usin’ her big, 
brack eyes on Marse Harry I didn’t ‘tall 
‘prove on, an’ was continerously shockin’ de 
proprieties in one way an’ nudder. But she 
put de las’ sheaf on de pile of her audacious 
doin’s, one day, when she sent word to Miss 
Helen, would she please lend her lace cape 
to her, twel she done cut de pattern of de 
same. 

““\fissty was out drivin’ dat mornin’ wif 
Marse Harry—mercy she was, I tought, she’d 
be dat hot at sech imperence. But Miss 
Helen ’peared like she didn’t take no excep- 
tion to de bequest, fo’ she des looked up fum 
her book a minnit, an’ said; ‘Get de cape, 
C’lamity, an’ give it to de messenger.’ 

“Den mammy des got fractious, she did, 
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an’ she up an’ spoke her mind, bein’ Missty 
wan’t dar fo’ to speak hers; but Miss Helen 
she on’y des laugh hearty back at her, do’ I 
tuk notice de Peyton sparkle was oncommon 
bright in her eyes. 

‘“* Now, min,’ dis am de truf wha’ I tells 
you, honey. When we went down to dinner 
dat day, sho’s I lib, dar sot dot imperent 
ign’ramus, in full dress, Miss Helen's cape 
‘bout her shoulders! 1 ’clar, dat room des 
spun roun’ befo’ my eyes fo’ a minnit, an’ I 
reckon I should hev screeched outright ef 
mammy hadn’t trod hard on my toes, and 
said onder her bref:. **Sho yo’ breedin’ gal; 
don’ see nuffin! Don’ you see Missty, her- 
se’f, an’ Miss Helen don’ ’parently see nuffin 
uncommon?’ 

“ An’ ’twas a fac’. Dar sot Miss Helen 
an’ her mudder, smilin’ peaceful like, an’ 
talkin’ merry wif de fr’en’s on bofe sides un 
‘em, guite ’blivious, ’parently, dat eve’ry one 
else was in a pe’fec’ spasm of ’stonishment 
and cur’osity. You kin des ’magine, of 
co’se, de looks of ’sprise and ’terrogation wha’ 
flew roun’ dat table. But Miss Helen an’ 
her mudder, like I done tol’ you, never 
show’d no sign of annoyance. Dey des chat- 
tered on, carless ez could be, twel dinner 
was over, an’ den withdrew derse!’s, followed 
by mammy an’ me. 

“Well, honey, ef dat day had brought a 
mystery, de nex’ fotched a revelation. Our 
folks was pu’posely late to dinner, an’ when 
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we entered de dinin’-room, ‘peared like eve’y 
eye was watchin’ fo’ us. 

**Co’se, Marse Harry, Missty, an’ Miss 
Helen, long wif Marse Geoffrey, was de fus’ 
of our party to enter. 

‘** Missty, she wore a soft, gray silk, ’thout 
any laces or jewels to speak un, but a gre’t 
bunch of red roses tucked in her belt, an’ 
one or two in her brack ha’r. 

‘* Miss Helen, she was all in white—some 
kind of gauzy, fluffy stuff—wif de waist all 
puffs and shirrin’ clus up to de chin, an’ some 
water-lilies, wha’ Marse Geoffrey done sont 
her in de mo’nin’, was in her belt an’ on her 
breas.’ 

“T never seed Miss Helen look mo’ soft 
n’ lubsome in my life, nor ol’ Missty mo’ 
ristocratical; but ez fo’ dress, honey, I 
reckon dar wan’t one in dat party of six—in 
fac’, in de whole ’semblage dar congregated 
—guite so ’xpensively dressed ez C’'lamity 
Peyton!” 

“What are you saying, mauma?” 

“ Why, don’ you onderstan’, chile? Miss 
Helen done bequested dat cape to me 'me- 
jetly it come home, wif orders fo’ to war it 
to dinner dat very day, which you may be 
’xpressly sho’ I did; likewise, dat my brack 
shoulders ‘lucidated de pattern mos’ pe’fec'ly. 

“Reckon you mus’ be gwine now, honey, 
yender comes yo’ fader. Don’ you hear him 
callin’? Min’ you don’ fo’get de _pillers, 


honey! 
Sara D. Halsted. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


© MOTHER, living in such changeless_ bliss 

As mocks earth’s changes which no bliss do bring, 
Bend from the upper realm! give me one kiss ! 
Help thy dead son whom cruel grief doth sting! 


Thy life is perfect; it is hid with God. 

My death seems utter; for no taste of rest 
Comes with this sad, slow death above the sod. 
I die; but nothing stills my aching breast. 


And yet my good, blind friends (I would not rail ; 
I oft am blind) all ask me how I thrive. 

And they who mourned thy loss with bitter ail, 
Still, heedless, call thee dead and me alive. 


A. H. Tolman. 
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A NATURALIST IN THE DESERT. 


Tuts trip is to be into one of California’s 
depressed, hot, sandy wastes, lying below the 
level of the ocean. From the general lack 
of water and the fierce heats of summer, so 
many miners and emigrants have lost their 
teams and often their lives in these, that each 
may well be called by the grim name of 
“Death Valley.” Given a level, sandy plain 
surrounded by high mountains whose rocky, 
treeless sides reflect down the sun’s rays and 
shut out the cooling winds, and a torrid tem- 
perature may be expected. Either a hot, 
stifling calm prevails, or furious local whirl- 
winds sweep roaring across the desert, or per- 
haps cat’s paws of solid wind drop without 
warning down the mountain sides, with force 
enough to overturn exposed wagons. Some- 
times, it is true, the trade winds blow more 
or less In certain portions, but they are dry, 
and give no moisture. Usually they take 
the form of dust winds or sand storms, and 
being always trom one direction, form sand 
dunes and sand hills of extraordinary extent. 
Smaller hills or dunes are caused by some 
obstruction, as a bush. In such. cases the 
tp branches will appear, alive and green, 
above the top of the dune, looking like a 
bush on a hilltop, when in reality it is the 
topmost branches of a tree that, like the 
dune, is continually growing, while its base 
and trunk are deeply coveredin sand. And 
as the tree grows, an obstruction is formed 
by the twigs that stops the sand. 

As must inevitably be the case, these hid- 
den valleys are insufferably hot. ‘The mer- 
cury rises often to 120, and sometimes to 
(24. Higher figures are frequently men- 
tioned, but I will write only what I see and 
The evaporation of water is exces- 
‘ive, and the differences between the indica- 
tions of wet and dry bulb thermometers are 
Curious practical effects are seen ; 
as that a horse never gets wet with sweat 
amid all this heat, because it evaporates so 
rapidly. A man exposed, and deprived of 
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water to drink, speedily becomes light-head- 
ed, and, losing his mental balance, wanders 
off and is lost. People sometimes wonder 
why early emigrants so often broke down and 
died upon these deserts ; it is because the 
heat and dryness cause extreme expansion 
of the wagon tires, and the sand getting in 
soon wears out the wooden felloes, and the 
wheels fall to pieces. 

No green grass or shady trees or blossom- 
ing flowers do we expect to find in the val- 
ley. But on its borders, in cafions worn 
deep into the rocky mountains, are plants 
and flowers and palm trees and copious 
streams of dashing water, birds, butterflies, 
insects, and bugs. 

The shape of this particular valley is like 
a cornucopia ; from a point, extending, curv- 
ing, and broadening, two hundred miles 
long, and five to thirty miles wide. It is, in 
one place, two hundred and seventy-eight 
feet below the level of the sea. Formerly a 
lake or arm of the sea occupied a part of it, 
and the water-mark of its old level is plainly 
seen along the rocky mountain sides for many 
miles. ‘The bottom is in places white with 
shells, and the rocks and stones along the 
old water level are covered with the work- 
ings of aquatic worms and bugs. 

We enter the valley at its upper and small- 
er end—the tip of the cornucopia. A huge, 
snow-bearing mountain, ten thousand feet 
high, stands close upon our right hand, and 
another nearly twelve thousand feet high on 
our left. Looking ahead, we see a descend- 
ing slope that curves broadening to the right, 
and away down there, a day’s journey ahead, 
the white sand and the white, misty, quiver- 
ing air, give hint of the fervid heat that awaits 
us. ‘To us who know of the terrors of this 
hot valley—of its heat and thirst and stifling 
dust, its drifting sands that obliterate the 
road, its infernal cactus and deadly snakes, 
and that it leads straight down under the 
sea, it looks like the mouth of hell; and the 
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two mountain peaks upon our right and left 
like fit standing points for the giant guardian 
angels. We goon, but at a walk only, for the 
sand and rocks make but a poor road. It 
may be easy to descend in some cases, but 
not in this. At noon a whisk of the trade 
wind follows us, and pushes us onward, as 
with increasing power it raises clouds of dust 
and rushes onward to cool, if it may, the 
Inferno below. Every mile that we go brings 
us to a drier atmosphere. The change is 


obvious and palpable. To some people, this 


dry air causes great distress, as of iron clamps 
about the bead, while to others the change 
is salutary. 

New plants begin to appear, acacia, /som- 
erts, Chilopsis, and several cacti. An odd 
white butterfly flits rapidly about. (Queer 
shaped bugs and beetles we see running 
along the sand. | Presently the pungent, res- 
inous odor of an odd Mexican plant, Zarrea, 
is noticeable. This is locally known as creo- 
sote bush, and from “it a resin or lac is ob- 
tained, which the Indians use for cement. 

Toward night we come toaranch. ‘The 
water of a mountain stream has been led to 
a level place, and by its aid a field of alfalfa 
is established; there are also some large cot- 
tonwood trees and some dilapidated ranch 
buildings. Another strange bush greets us 
with its sharp thorns—-the screw bean, Preso- 
pis. Wesce the large, copper-colored Danaz 
flying about the trees; also, sheltered from 
the wind behind a mesquite hedge, a cloud 
of little speckled butterflies—/*v7gus. A few 
mockers, swallows, and shrikes are seen. 
Out on the sands a large land tortoise lies in 
distress; it has been stepped on by a horse 
and disabled. We kill it, and keep the shell 
for a curiosity. 

Here, under these large cottonwoods, we 
are to pass the night. The wind ought to 
subside at sunset, but rather it increases. 
All night long how it blows, roaring through 
the tree-tops! In the darkness it seems as 
if some of the large branches must come 
down and crush us, and we almost regret our 
proclivity to go about and pounce down 


‘upon little bugs and birds and butterflies af- 
tera similar fashion. The wind roaring in 


the tree-tops keeps us awake so much that the 
sun is shining when we get up in the morning. 
Getting breakfast in the strong, dusty wind is 
a difficult and sandy operation, but at length 
itis over and we goon. The road this day is 
wholly of deep sand. How deep and drag- 
ging it is, and how it glares and reflects the 
light and heat up into our faces! And with 
the growing day increases the wind and dust, 
till at length the road is obscured as by snow- 
drifts, and for short spaces we go astray and 
lose the track. But a knowledge of the gen- 
eral direction saves us, and at length, through 
the sand clouds, we round the point or 
shoulder of the mountain, and getting into 
the lee of it gradually find quieter air, and 
can see our road and are able to breathe 
with comfort. Here, where the valley sud- 
denly broadens, the strong current of wind is 
less confined, and it spreads out, losing its 
hold upon its load of sand, and allows it to 
settle, so that now a sand hill several hun- 
dred fee, high and miles long is deposited. 
Behind the shoulder of the mountain we 
find a few clumps of flowering desert willow, 
with its queer, snap-dragon shaped blossoms, 
and flitting about these are a few little Zy- 
cena and Pyramets. | 

As the hours wear away, we get around 
further into a nook or angle where the desert 
pushes into the mountain; and as we get 
more under the shelter of the mountains we 
find the temperature matcrially rising, till it 
gets up to1o5”. In here, in this nook or el- 
bow, is a hot place—a fertile spot inhabited 
by a few Indians. ‘There is here a hot spring 
which comes up in the bottom of a large 
pool. The pool is used as a reservoir for 
irrigating water by the Indians, but at night, 
when the water is drawn off, the spring is ac- 
cessible. “The Indians are very fond of bath- 
ing in the pool, the hot waters of the spring 
being believed by them to be a remedy for 
the diseases that much afflict them. Often 
white men, when ill, come here to stay awhile 
and get benefited. 

We have brought a thermometer to keep 
the weather from getting too hot, and to test 
the water of the hot spring. Toward even- 
ing we go to the pool to get the temperature. 
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Three little Indian girls are having a frolic, 
splashing about in the shallow places. We 
call to them in Spanish ‘Come here!” and 
tempt them with oranges; but fear of strange 
Americans, and not modesty, prevents them. 
We go around the pool to that part where the 
spring bubbles up in the bottom. A dusky 
damsel of some twenty hot summers has pos- 
session of the spring, and is sticking her toes 
down into the mud vigorously. She stays 
inthe pool as we come up, for without clothes 
she can neither fly nor hide; but she does 
not care. One of the two resident sick men 
calls her “Isabel,” and tells her to plunge 
the thermometer down into the hot mud. 
She tries, and tries again, manifesting no 
anxiety to shorten the interview. The best 
she can do is to get the mercury up to 
1o0. Notsatisfied, he fastens the thermom- 
eter to the end of his cane and plunges it 
down into the mud again, but it has no ef- 
fect. ‘This cane of his was once painted red 
with the pollen or a secretion of the red flow- 
ers of Belepherone, but as the color was 
not fixed by a mordant it has faded to a fus- 
tic yellow. ‘The same coloring material is 
used by these young squaws to paint their 
faces, when they wish to get themselves up 
without regard to expense. 

As it is not yet quite sundown, and very 
warm, we take a circle about the place. Some 
litth: butterflies and birds are met, but noth- 
ins of much interest, except a large Colias 
Cusnta, which is here taken for the -first 
time in California. It is a rare capture, and 
with this good thing the day ends. We go 
alony back to the camp, but stop on the way 
to see a young Indian with whom I had deal- 
inzs years ago. ‘Then he was strong and 
hearty, and I hired him as guide into the 
mountains ; while on the trip he stole some 
things from me, and when I threatened to 
take him before the alcalde, he resented it 
Vicorously, and muttering swear words in his 
own tongue, pulled off his coat and made 
ready to fight. Now he lies on his back, 
panting in the last stages of consumption. 
He remembers me, and piteously asks for 
“una remedto,” adding that he is “ muy, muy 


mala” — very, very sick; and he pats his 
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chest and tries to have us understand how 
hard it is for him to get his breath. Poor 
Chino ! there isnoremedy for him. But we 
bring him some oranges and white man’s 
food from the wagon, and bid him adios, 
knowing that when we next see the place a 
burnt spot on the ground will show where 
the cabin had stood. When a buck dies all 
his trinkets and his cabin are burned ; when 
a squaw dies, nobody cares. 

The night is very still and very warm. 
The air has a languor that, with its soft fan- 
nings, would make an energetic man lazy in 
a week. If Italy has anything more ener- 
vating and languid than this, I do not want 
to gothere. After dark we light a candle, 
and put up the various things taken during 
the day. Magnificent Cesenia! but how 
the gnats and punkies and midgets and in- 
finitesimal flying things do come swarming 
in! filling our eyes, our mouths, and our nos- 
trils, and nearly extinguishing the candle! 
So we hurry up, and put out the light, and, 
as there are no mosquitos or other biting 
pests, we rest in peace and comfort. 

Next morning we start for a large cafion. 
Passing over a mile of hard ground, we at 
length espy some little brown things flitting 
with gentle flight about their larval food- 
plant. ‘These prove to be Afi/itea Charis, 
a new species for Cahfornia. Good! Close 
by we see another little butterfly; it, also, 
proves to be an Arizona species hitherto un- 
known in this State—Zemontas Palmert. 
Good, again! In a few moments more we 
get, after a sharp chase, the male of Co/zas 
Cesonia! ‘Truly a fine morning’s work ! 
But we have to hasten on, for we look for 
finer and better things in the great canon, 
and have but this one day to attend to them 
in. So we drive on ten miles, and at the 
end of the road tie the horse, and begin 
the rough climb over huge rocks, working 
our toilsome way along beside the stream 
as best we can. Willows, sycamores, and 
other deciduous trees give shade, and af- 
ford fine nesting places for hundreds of 
birds, which fly about and cry in distress at 
our appearance, fearing for their young. ‘Tall 
palm trees — Washingtonta— line the stream 
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and find foothold in damp, springy spots, 
and give a foreign and tropical aspect to the 
strange place. The gorge in sharp zigzags 
cuts deep into the mountain. At one grassy 


_ place we stop to rest, for it is close and hot 


in there ; and sitting still, count one hun- 
dred and seventy-four palms in view, most 
of them within a stone’s throw. In this se- 
cluded retreat, filled with strange plants, we 
hopeto find other forms of life equally strange 
and foreign, but are disappointed, and we 
come away with lengthened faces, tired feet, 
and empty packets. 

Retracing our steps, therefore, we drive 
back through a temperature of 108’ to the 
camping place of the previous night, and 
prepare for a severe drive on the morrow—a 
long stretch of deep sand, and throughout 
the whole day no water for man or beast, ex- 
cept such as we carry with us. ,Of such a 
day’s journey, though at the time seeming 
endless, the less said the better. Suffice it 
to say, that as the start was an early one, the 
halting place was reached in good season ; I 
cannot call it a camping place, for it has none 
of the comforts or attractions of a camp. It 
is only a forced stopping place, because it is 
a day’s journey on either hand to water or 
grass. <A few scraggy bunches of mesquite, 
half. covered in mounds of drifted sand, 
mark the spot on one hand, and on the oth- 
er a ridge of sharp, serrated rocks, black 
and forbidding, jutting out into the plain. 
Around this point of rocks the wind sweeps 
almost continuously, and sometimes with ter- 
rific force. The violent whirlwinds—young 
cyclones—occasionally touch this projecting 
point, and carry up its sides pebbles and 
stones whose size I dare not mention, for 
the truth should not be spoken at all times. 

In days gone by, a well has been dug 


here to get water for emigrants and others. 


It is pretty deep, but there are only a few 
inches of water init. By the aid of our har- 
ness lines and lariats a scanty supply of sandy 
water is drawn up; a sandy fire is made of 
sandy sticks; a sandy supper is eaten in 
sandy haste, and we sit on the sand listening 
to the sound of the wind as it sifts more 
sand through the bushes upon us—- yes, all 


night long we breathe the hot, sandy air, and 
sigh for running brooks and trees planted by 
the water-side. Many have been my camp- 
ing places—on mountain top, on plain, by 
seaside, and in bear trails ; but of all places, 
this is the worst and most comfortless. Not 
a house, or a man—even an Indian—within 
a day’s journey, unless, indeed, one be even 
now lurking near, hoping to steal a horse. 
But if desolate and comfortless be the camp, 
what of it? Do we expect all camps to be 
as beds of roses? Shall we always go to 
sleep lulled by rustling leaves or babbling 
waters? By no means. ‘Then why growl 
when the heat and the sand and the desola- 
tion torment us? And we grow poetic, and 
recite : 

** To him who in the love of Nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks — 
A various language.” 

And we moralize—if various, then not all 
of them agreeable, probably; but we will 
stay with them, all the same. And we roll 
over and puff the sand out of our mouth and 
nostrils, and try to doze; but all the while 
we have a shuddering fear of a treacherous 
little white horned rattlesnake that habitually 
travels over these sandy wastes by night, and 
likes to get inside the blankets of the sleep- 
er. Yet, after all, is not this vicious little thing 
simply one of Nature’s visible forms?  Nev- 
ertheless, the rattle of its tail is a variety of 
language that we don’t care to hear by night, 
surely. ‘These little pests do not glide along 
like ordinary serpents ; they go with a screw- 
ing, sideways motion, from which they are 
local ly called “side winders.” Only fifteen or 
sixteen inches long, their bodies are not large 
enough to hold fear, and so they do not run 
away when surprised, but with head and tail 
erect they “ go for” the intruder, be he man 
or beast. Yetthe greatest danger from them 
lies in the fact that they are of a sandy color 
and not readily seen. 

But we are stopping too long at this com- 
fortable place. Let us hasten to rise early 
and continue our journey. Soon we begin 
to go below the level of the ancient lake. 
The line of water-mark on the rocky hillside 
is very plain and unmistakable. Shells, ma- 
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rine and fresh, cover the ground. Most of 
them are small. <A few clam shells, three or 
four inches long, are the largest that we see. 
They are very brittle, and crumble so easily 
that they cannot be kept whole. We gather 
up a number of little ones to keep as curios- 
ities. We see a lizard by the side of the 
road, disemboweled, yet still kicking. It 
must have been done quite recently, but noth- 
ing living is in sight. In a moment we turn 
a point and come in sight of an Indian going 
away. Horrible! He did it. Instinctively 
we feel for our revolvers and have them 
“handy” as we pass him. For if he would 
eviscerate a lizard to get a drop of moisture, 
would he not do murder to get the few pints 
of water in our canteens? He looks up at 
us in surly silence as we pass him. He has 
a villainous countenance, indeed. We watch 
him through the crevices of our covered 
wagon, to see that he keeps the peace ; for 
he is more to be dreaded than rattlesnakes. 
A little further on we meet a buck and his 
sjuaw. The buck has a bushel of something 
heavy in a bag slung over his shoulder, and 
as the squaw is still more heavily laden with 
a pappoose and a variety of other impedi- 
menta, they can but heavily waddle through 
the hot sand.. We hail the buck in Spanish 
(tor while these Indians have numerous dia- 
lects of their own, in which, however, distant 
members of the same tribe cannot under- 
stand each other, no white man knows much 
of any of them; so Spanish is used as a uni- 
versal tongue which they all understand more 
or less); we hail him, for we think he has in 
his bag some seeds that we would like to buy. 
“Buenas dias, cara por compra 
want to buy your seeds.” ‘“ Mo, no siesma ; 
no venda~-No, I have no seeds, nothing to 
We will not take no for an answer, but 
take from his passive hand the bag, and open 
it: “Visible forms of Nature,” indeed! 
What have we here? Dried caterpillars ! 
Speechless we drive along. 

In an hour we come to the caterpillar 
pasture. The sand is dotted with mats 
and patches of a procumbent plant, much 
resembling in flower the common garden 
verbena, Abéronia, on which vast armies 
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of caterpillars—the larve of D. Linearis— 
are feeding; they are huge worms three 
and four inches long. Another smaller 
army of Indians—-bucks, squaws, and pa p- 
pooses—-are out gathering them as though 
they were huckleberries, for use as food. 
The Indians do not notice us, but go on 
with their gathering. Seizing a fat worm, 
they pull off its head, and by a dexterous jerk 
the viscera are ejected, and the wriggling car- 
cass is put into a small basket or a bag, or 
strung upon strings and hung upon the arm 
or about the neck, till occasion is found to 
put them into a large receptacle. I got three 
of these gathering baskets. One is funnel- 
shaped, holding a quart or two; another ts 
like a large, flat saucer, and the third is sim- 
ilar, but with a deep rim. At night these 
Indians carry their prey home, where they 
have a great feast. Indians from a long dis- 
tance come to these worm feasts, and it Is a 
time of great rejoicing among them. I asked 
one of the young men if these worms made 
good food; he replied, *‘ Yes, very good in- 
Of another old fellow we 
asked where these worms all came from, 
and he replied: ** From the good God.” ‘The 
larve that are not consumed at the time 
(and they eat incredible quantities), are put 
upon ground previously heated by a fire, 
and thoroughly dried, when they are packed 
away whole, or pulverized into a meal. 

The oasis which we hasten to reach as the 
sun declines is the home of these Indians. 
There are fifty or sixty cabins. Most of them 
are mere wattle work of twigs and coarse grass- 
es, and they are generally open on one side or 
more. It appears that the wind never blows 
much in this little place; nor is it ever cold 
enough to require a fire for warmth. The 
oasis is at the opening of a large canon. 
There is no visible water coming down the 
cahon, but it runs underground, and is 
brought up by bed-rocks, so that it keeps per- 
ennially green a few acres of fine land. Here 
the Indians raise a little alfalfa and corn and 
beans and peppers, but evidently under men- 
tal protest, preferring to live on mesquite 
beans and seeds of weeds, and other un- 
known quantities. 
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There is here an adobe house of two sepa- 
rate rooms, and the intervening space roofed 
in with thatch. Here two white men are liv- 
ing; one a dull Dutchman, and the other a 
villainous American. It is a matter of doubt- 
ful conjecture what they are living here for, 
The American said that he had fallen out 
with the Indians, and that he should have to 
leave before long. They say that in the open 
airy passage between the two rooms the ther- 
mometer often goes up to 130 in July and 
August. 

The well here is a curious one—a deep pit 
twelve feet across, and one side sloping down, 
with rude steps to the water. ‘l’o give fresh 
water a deep trench is dug, so that the top of 
the water in the pit is continually running off, 
thus furnishing a constant supply of pure wa- 


ter as it bubbles up from the bottom. ] 


have personal knowledge that this cool well 
is a good place to get into, upon returning 
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famished for water from a dry trip up the 
hot canon. It is like Paradise. 

We thoroughly beat about and explore the 
green oasis and the neighboring country in 
search of novel things, and having exhausted 
the place, at length begin to consider the ex- 
pedition as brought to a close, for I never 
try to catch fish on the way home, but strike 
a bee line for my own kingdom with all prac- 
ticable speed; and as a toilsome four days’ 
dragging through sand is not a pleasant jour- 
ney, either in the relation or the actuality, I 
will even take counsel of a former guide into 
the high mountains, when, having reached 
the top, he said: “ Well, I agreed to bring 
you here, and I4ve done it; but I didn’t agree 
to take you down again. You can go down 
just whichever way you please; better take 
that ridge, though.” So the reader may better 
yawn, and say: “I wish I were at home ”— 


and there you are. 
W. G. Wright. 


ABOUT CHARLES LAMB. 


SEVENTY or eighty years ago, at no particu- 


lar time of the year, there might have been 
seen moving quietly along one of the busiest, 
most crowded thoroughfares in London, a 
small, brown-suited, thin-featured, sad-eved 
man. It was In the fogginess of the morn- 
ing or the dusk of evening that he might be 
discovered, if you were very observant, for so 
modest and unobtrusive was the figure, so 
downlooking and* immobile the face, so un- 
pretending the whole demeanor, as to escape 
any but the keenest sighted, unless search 
were being made for this very person; yet 
here wou'd be found the quaintest, most de- 
lightful genius in Christendom. Follow him, 
and you will come to one of the common- 


place structures of England’s greatness—so 


unattractive that not even the presence of 
this genius’s works has been able to lift it 
above the useful level of ordinary commer- 
cial buildings. ‘This is the India House, in 
Mincing Lane; and the works, upon close 


Inspection, would. be found to contain noth- 


ing more edifying than long rows of figures 
and various records connected with dull bus- 
iness. These bulky tomes the “ good genius 
that turned everything into gold,” as our 
strange gentleman may be termed, could do 
nothing with in the way of alchemy, although 
he fondly named them his “works,” and 
piously bade them rest, ‘not in the obscure 
collection of some wandering bookseller,” 
‘“‘but on the massy shelves, more MSS. in folio 
than ever Aquinas left, and full as useful.” 
He who thus wrote, and whom we are now 
following, has left a charming autobiographi- 
cal essay, entitled, “The Superannuated 
Man,” in which the locality we have reached 
receives most honorable mention, and the 
residents themselves exceedingly affectionate 
treatment. 

Some years before this, at no particular 
date, but at the same hours, the same drab- 
colored, large-eyed little yentleman, no 
younger in appearance, though perhaps 
sprightlier, would lead to a fine but melan- 


¢ 
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choly-looking “ bric and stone edifice to the 
left, where Threadneedle Street abuts upon 
Bishopsgate; there are stately porticoes, im- 
posing staircases, offices roomy as the state 
apartments in palaces”; it is a place of 
trade, a center of busy interests—the famous 
South Sea House by name; and here our 
venial guide passed a few valuable years, one 
result being delicious fruitage in the shape 
of the initiatory Essay of Elia, 

Sull a few years earlier you may see a de- 
mure little body picking its way restlessly 
along, the grave, dark eyes scanning you fur- 
tively but not suspiciously; a little trip in 
the walk, a little trip in the speech—if you 
are so fortunate as to get speech of him, who 
turns out to be one of the subtlest of keen 
wits, one of the boonest of companions. 
‘This time he will bring us to Christ’s Hos- 
pital, a celebrated and most excellent school 
for boys—a spot none was fonder of all his 
life long than the young probationer who 
now pursues his way thither. The devoted 
chronicler has not failed to make known the 
_terits of this worthy institution, thus adding 
another to the goodly list of names that have 
glorified the scenes of their schoolboy days. 
the song is not altogether a pan that the 
writer sings in the essay “ Christ Hospital 
Thirty-five Years Ago,” for there were many 
roughnesses to surmount in a journeythrough 
the great schools of England a half century 
since, and these have not been left unmen- 
tioned in the narrative; but that there was a 
rare charm in the “ Recollections,” let the 
following extract from a paper under this 
heading prove: “ Let me have leave to re- 
member our hymns and anthems and well- 
toned organ; the doleful tune of the burial 
anthem chanted in the solemn cloisters upon 
the seldom-occurring funeral of some school- 
fellow; the festivities of Christmas, when the 
richest of us would club our stock to have a 
gaudy day, sitting round the fire, replenished 
to the height with logs, and the penniless, 
and he that could contribute nothing, par- 
took in all the mirth, and in some of the sub- 
Stantialities of the feasting; the carol sung 
by night at that time of the year, which, when 
a young boy, I have so often lain awake to 
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hear from seven (the hour of going to bed) 
till ten, when it was sung by the elder boys 
and monitors; and have listened to it in their 
rude chanting till I have been transported in 
fancy to the fields of Bethlehem, and the 
song which was sung at that season by an- 
gels’ voices to the shepherds.” 

“The Christ’s Hospital boy is a religious 
character. His school is eminently a relig- 
ious foundation. It has its peculiar prayers, 
its services at set times, its graces, hymns, 
and anthems, following each other in an al- 
most monastic closeness of succession.” 
Every one who has been much in London 
knows the blue-coat boy. With his quaint, 
old-time garb, his cassock encircled about 
his waist by a yellow belt, his yellow stock- 
ings, low shoes— big-buckled —his capless 
head, his antiquated deportment, he seems 
the very anachronism of boyhood; but be- 
come acquainted with him, and he is real 
enough, true to the present, instinct with 
fresh, buoyant, exultant spirits. A blue-coat 
boy, then, was this writer, part and portion 
of his school, out of place anywhere else than 


in London, peculiar to England. 


Another few years back, and the same lit- 
tle being, only smaller, might be discovered 
somewhere about the Inner Temple. Here 
he was born. ‘The whole life, therefore, was 
passed in his dear London; and the gentle- 
man is Charles Lamb, the gentle Elia, friend 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth. No other city 
than London could produce such a man; he 
is identified with London—is as much a part 
of it as the Tower, or the Monument, or St. 
Paul’s, or Dr. Johnson; London was every- 
thing tohim. “I have passed all my days in 
London,” he writes to Wordsworth, “ until I 
have formed as many attachments as any of 
you mountaineers can have done with dead 
Nature. The lighted shops of the Strand and 
Fleet Street, the innumerable trades, trades- 
men and customers, coaches, wagons, play- 
houses; all the bustle and wickedness round 
about Covent Garden; the watchmen, drunk- 
en scenes, rattles; life awake, if you awake, 
at all hours of the night. The impossibility 
of being dull in Fleet Street; the crowds, 
the very dirt and mud, the sun shining upon 
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houses and pavements, the print shops, the 
old book stalls, parsons cheapening books, 
coffee houses, steams of soups from kitch- 
ens, the pantomimes—London itself a pan- 
tomime and masquerade—all these things 
work themselves into my mind, and feed me 
without a power of satiating me. The won- 
der of these sights impels me into night walks 
about her crowded streets, and I often shed 
‘ears in the motley Strand, from fullness of 
joy at so much life. All these emotions 
must be strange to you; so are your rural 
emotions tome. But consider, what must I 
have been doing all my life not to have lent 
great portions of my heart with usury to such 
scenes. My attachments are local, purely 
local. I have no passion for groves and val- 
leys. The rooms where I was born, the fur- 
niture which has been before my eyes all 
my life, a bookcase which has followed me 
about, like a faithful dog, wherever I have 
moved; old chairs, old tables, old streets, 
squares where I have sunned myself, my old 
school, these are my mistresses. Have I not 
enough without mountains? I do not envy 
you; I should pity you, did I not know that 
the mind will make friends of any thing. 
Your sun, and moon, and skies, and hills, 
and lakes affect me no more, or scarcely 
come to me in more venerable characters, 
than as a gilded room with tapestry and ta- 
pers, where I might live with handsome, 
visible objects. I consider the clouds above 
me as a roof beautifully painted, but unable 
to satisfy the mind; and at last, like the pic- 
tures of the apartment of a connoisseur, 
unable to afford him any longer a pleasure. 
So fading upon me from disuse have been 
the beauties of Nature, as they have been 
confinedly called; so ever fresh and green 
and warm are all the inventions of men and 
assemblies of men in this great city.” 

The above extract may be taken as a bi- 
ography in miniature of the thoughts, senti- 
ments, and opinions of Charles Lamb, and 
contains, besides, much true account of his 
life as to its movements and incidents. 

Lamb was not a prolific writer: more books 
have been written about him than by him. 
The Essays of Elia, a few short plays, a thin 
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volume or two of poems, two or three small 
books for children, some miscellaneous pa- 
pers, comprise all; much of this was com- 
posed in conjunction with his sister, and all 
can easily be compressed into the limits of 
three or four duodecimo volumes ; but let 
us see what was thought of these works by a 
contemporary, and let us meet a few of the 
author’s friends. 

John Wilson (Christopher North) knew 
Lamb, and speaks of him in one of his let- 
ters; what a meeting that must have been! 
There could be no greater contrast in per- 
sonal appearancethan that between thesetwo: 
the Professor tall, grand, lion-like, with that 
superb physique which has contributed its 
share to the homage we pay to his memory, 
by the side of this small, meager man, with 
naught but the keen, sad eyes and the witty 
tongue to give him dignity. ‘The two liked 
each other well enough—-at least, the great 
Christopher appreciated his companion, how- 
ever blandly indifferent Lamb may have 
been to Wilson’s sweeping rhetoric, his gusty 
out-of-door vigor, and his gallant outbursts, 
laudatory or denunciatory. Here is a clever 
estimate of Lamb’s writings from the racy 
Noctes Ambrosiane; it will be observed that 
North himself is not speaking, although his 
own opinions probably are expressed. “Elia 
in his happiest moods delights me ; he is a 
fine soul; but when he is dull, his dullness 
sets human stupidity at defiance. He ts 
like a well-bred, ill-trained pointer. He has 
a fine nose, but he won’t or can’trange. He 
keeps always close to your feet, and then he 
points larks or titmice. You see him snuffing 
and smoking and brandishing his tail with 
the most impassioned enthusiasm, and then 
drawn round in a semi-circle he stands beau- 
tifully dead-set. You expect a burst of par- 
tridges or a towering cock-pheasant, when lo 
and behold, away flits a lark, or you discov- 
er a mouse’s nest, or there is absolutely noth- 
ing at all. Perhaps a shrew had been there 
the day before. Yet if Elia were mine, 1 
would not part with him, for all his faults.” 

Now, this is very ingenious and, at the 
same time, fair criticism ; yet one cannot help 
the feeling that the reviewer is led away 
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rather after the pointer, and by the thought 
of larks, partridges and pheasants (for this is 
the true Wilsonian manner), than by a care- 
ful consideration of Lamb’s merits. Lamb 
is certainly never dull. Granted that only 
the admirer can esteem everything Lamb 
wrote, yet, surely, no reader of any discrim- 
ination could ever apply the terms dull and 
stupid to one of the brightest of authors: 
to one unappreciative of quaintness and 
humor, a potent charm of Lamb must be al- 
together lost. The above extract, however, 
was written in or about 1822, when the per- 
fect lower of his genius had not yet bloomed. 

Walter Savage Landor was one of Lamb’s 
correspondents. Lamb’s peculiar audacity 
of humor may be seen in the following let- 
ter; itis about a tall family named Betham, 
Landor’s Welsh annoyances: *‘I have seen 
the measureless Bethams: I knew a quarter 
of a mile of them —seventeen brothers and 
sixteeen sisters—as they appear to me in 
memory. ‘There was one of them that used 
to fix his long legs on my fender, and tell a 
story of a shark every night—endless, im- 
mortal. How have I grudged the salt-sea 
ravener not having had his gorge of him! 
The shortest of the daughters measured five 
foot eleven without her shoes. Well, some 
day we may confer about them. But they 
were tall. Surely [ have discovered the 
longitude —and so on. Landor wrote an ex- 
quisite poem, ** Rose Aylmer” : 


‘*Ah, what avails the sceptred race, 
Ah, what the form divine! 
What every virtue, every grace ! 
Kose Aylmer, all were thine. 
Kose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee.” : 
The lady thus commemorated was an early 
love, died young, and was ever cherished ; 
the tender pathos of the little poem could 
hardly be surpassed, and in melody and del- 
icacy of expression it is perfect. Much may 
be known of a man by what he likes, and 
hence one can gain some new idea of Lamb 
by finding that the indefinable fascination of 
this little love tale held him ; for in a letter 
to its author he says: ‘Many things I had 


to say to you which there was not time for. 
One, why should I forget? ’Tis for ‘Rose 
Aylmer,’ which has a charm I cannot explain. 
I lived upon it for weeks.” 

Crabbe Robinson writes of this “ most 
lovable of men, who had not an infirmity 
that his sweetness of nature did not make 
one think must be akinto avirtue”: “I have 
just seen Charles and Mary Lamb living in 
absolute solitude at Enfield. I found your 
poems {Landor’s| lying open before Lamb. 
Both tipsy and sober, he is ever muttering 
Rose Aylmer. But it is not those lines only 
that have a curious fascination for him; he 
is always turning to Gebir for things that 
haunt him in the same way.” He has quot- 
ed in his essay “* Margate Hay,” one that he 
was much given at all times to repeat to 
himself: “Is this the mighty ocean? is this 
all ?” 

Lamb’s opinion of Landor’s unique “ Ex- 
amination of Master William Shakespeare 
for Deer-Stealing ”—next to the beautiful 
‘Pericles and Aspasia,” Landor’s best work 
—that it could have been written only by 
the author himself or by the man it was 
written on, is well known. Landor’s ‘Lines 
to the Sister of Elia” are not so commonly 
met with that they may not well find a place 
here : 


**Comfort thee, O thou mourher, yet awhile ! 
Again shall Elia’s smile 
Kefresh thy heart; when heart can ache no more, 
What is it we deplore ? 


** He leaves behind him, freed from griefs and fears, 
Far worthier things than tears: 
The love of friends, without a single foe— 
Unequalled lot below ! 


‘* His gentle soul, his genius, these are thine; 
For these dost thou repine ? 
He may have left the lowly walks of men ; 
Left them he has: what then ? 


** Are not his footsteps followed by the eyes 
Of all the good and wise ? 
Tho’ the warm day is over, yet they seek 


Upon the peak 


** Of his pure mind the roseate light that glows 
O’er death's perennial snows. 
Behold him! from the regions of the blest 
He speaks: he bids thee rest.” 
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Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke are 
pleasant names to dwell upon, and pleasant 
was their connection with the Lambs. — In 
their joint production, the interesting “* Rec- 
ollections of Writers,” more than thirty pages 
are devoted to them; much of that space be- 
ing anecdotal, much reminiscent, while a 
goodly portion contains characteristic letters 
from Charles. In the different volumes re- 
lating to this or that person, one often finds 
the same stories told variously; the same 
witticisms sometimes strangely attired; the 
same saying and doing recounted with great 
diversity, This is eminently true of our au- 
thor. He tells his tale, stammers out his 
joke, dischargeshis pun, and repeats them all 
in a dozenseparate Recollections, but through 
no fault of his own. In the work just men- 
tioned, however, there is much that is new, 
everything that is entertaining: the story of 
Lamb’s tiring out a dog is here told extremeiy 
well, and the wild impossibility of such an 
undertaking is sufficiently touched upon to 
heighten the absurdity. Many another 
amusing trifle is to be found in this friendly 
little“ book. The authors were life-long 
friends of the Lambs, and their pages are as 
warm with affection as was the pressure of 
their hands: to the lady we owe an especial 
debt of gratitude for her kind services to 
Shakspere’s heroines: a good old novel—— 
* The Iron Cousin,” is also due to her. 

Of Lamb’s intimacy with Coleridge we 
have constant proof. This companionship 
strikes one as strange, indeed ; to consider 
it, however, places both men in a somewhat 
different light from that in which we are 
wont to view them, and the reflection in both 
cases Is bright and pleasant. Their friend- 
ship began in that time-honored school, 
Christ’s Hospital, when they were blue-coat 
boys together; this companionship of boy- 
hood, not always lasting, continued intu man- 
hood, and only terminated with life; “ their 
minds, in many respects dissimilar, closely 
associated and identified.” When Coleridge 
died, during the brief interval of the few 
months Lamb survived him, he was continu- 
ually reiterating in a kind of soliloquy, and 
that confused state of feeling before we real- 
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ize the absence in death of one whose pres. 
ence has long been familiar—“ Coleridge is 
dead! Coleridge is dead!” 

A poet who knew and loved them, has 
coupled their names in his immortal verse. 


** Nor has the rolling year twice measured 
From sign to sign its steadfast course, 

Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvelous source. 


** The rapt one of the god-like forehead, 

The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth ; 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 

Has vanished from his lonely hearth. 


** Like clouds that rake the mountain summit, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 
How fast has brother followed brother 
From sunshine to the sunless land !”’ 


Another intimate friend of I.amb’s was 
William Hazlitt, the acute critic and essay- 
ist. What should unite two such men so 
closely it is hard to say, unless-it was their 
common love of old English literature. 
Hazlitt was anything but a boon companion; 
he wielded a trenchant pen, used his tongue 
with equal vigor, lived a morbid, solitary, un- 
kindly life, and was the sworn foe of almost 
every literary character or artist of the time; 
but Lamb, the genial, basked in the wintry 
rays this cold spirit gave forth. ‘There was 
something so lovable about Charles Lamb 


as to call out the quality of love from the 


frostiest heart. Crabbe Robinson defended 
him against Bagehot asan “angelic creature.” 
Rank, social distinctions, differences of call- 
ing, differences of religion, were no barriers. 
Wordsworth, Southey, Leigh Hunt, Hood, 
Talfourd the barrister, Barry Cornwall, Ber- 
nard Barton the Quaker poet, De (Quincey, 
Godwin—all delighted to call him friend. 
Look over the names of men prominent in 
Great Britain during the first quarter of the 
century, and you have a list of Lamb’s fa- 
miliar and frequent visitors; in almost every 
recent book of memoirs his cherished remem 
brance is recorded. What kind of a man 
must he not have been who was so regarded? 
Coleridge loved him ; Wordsworth loved him; 
Southey loved him. 

Speaking in this way, it might seem as 


; 
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though the reputation of Charles Lamb is 
one of tradition; that it rather exists in the 
reminiscences of others than is derived from 
his writings ; in other words, he is known as 
a wit and good fellow, not as a great writer. 
This is too surely the case. Lamb is not 
widely read—but for that matter neither is 
Shakspere, nor Spenser, nor Milton, nor 
Addison, yet no one will be hardy enough 
to say the fault istheirs. ‘The truth ts, they 
are not, and never will be, popular; were 
they so, one might begin to doubt their 
transcendent merits. ‘They are names, not 
realities, tothe million; all the mighty writ- 
ers are so, and this is especially the case with 
such an author as Lamb. It requires sym- 
pathy to read him, and accordant modes of 
thought or fancy. One must bring a partial- 
ity for the man, and a liking for his subject, 


else those delicate little touches of wit, those © 


beamy reaches of humor, those lightning 
shafts of irony, those artless turns of expres- 
sion, that incessant play of gaiety and pathos, 
will utterly escape you. Furthermore, it re- 
quires a cultivated and correct taste in liter- 
ature, to be able to appreciate Elia, or writers 
suggesting him. Not many writers, however, 
do suggest him; his is an anomalous posi- 
tion in literature. He may, of course, be 
classified along with such gentle, kindly 
egousts as Montaigne, Addison, Leigh Hunt, 
Irving, men who stampa pleasant personality 
upon their pages, between all of whom there 
Is Si me resemblance in manner of treatment, 
charm of styke, tenderness of tone, richness 
Yet so widely apart is Lamb from 
all inother respects, in choice of subjects, and 
in an indefinable method, as to make him 
unique in the world of letters. John Bur- 
roushs, of recent fame, has often been com- 
vlimented with a similarity found between 
him and the English writer. ‘This is just to 
neither; there is the same difference between 
the two as between the English pear and 
‘the American grape of the Eastern States— 
the one is all richness. ripeness, sweetness, 

the other a little tart, crude, immatured; 
there is also some disparity in size. The 


ot 


Only points of resemblance seem to be that 
both possess keen observing powers—direct- 
Vou. IV.—-19. 
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ed, however, towards totally different objects 
—and that both write essays. 

The excellence of Lamb’s Essays lies in 
their humor—that “inimitable blending of 
thoughtfulness and playfulness—that half- 
serious, half-sportive habit of mind, far more 
agreeable and deeper than wit”; this qual- 
ity, possessed in eminent degree by Lamb, 
gives him a place in one’s regard far above 
that accorded to such so-called humorists as 
Swift, Boileau, Voltaire, or even Stern, who 
are not so kindly. The very titles of the es- 
says are suggestive: “ A Chapter on Ears,” 
‘A Dissertation on Roast Pig,” “ A Bache- 
lor’s Complaint of the Behavior of Married 
People,” * Rejoicings upon the New Year’s 
Coming of Age” ; titles of letters written to 
newspapers: “On the Inconveniences Re- 
sulting from Being Hanged,” “ On the Mel- 
ancholy of Tailors,” etc.; Popular Fallacies : 
“That We Should Rise with the Lark,” 
“That the Worst Puns Are the Best (in 
which occurs the familiar example—how an 
Oxford scholar, meeting a porter carrying a 
hare, accosts him with the extraordinary 
question, ** Prithee, friend, is that thy own 
hare, or a wig ?”) all these are evidences of 
the pervading element in Lamb’s nature, im- 
parting the greatest charm to his writings. 
Another quality, entirely different, and of 
far less value, but one, nevertheless, that in 
his hands increased the flavor of the essays, 
was his love of the old. He was like choice 
old wine ; he loved old ways, old books, old 
pictures, old times; everything that could 
boast of antiquity possessed intrinsic value in 
his eyes; he loved old books with especial 
devotion, though he was not so lost in his 
pleasant passion as to perceive no merit in 
the works of contemporaries. Old books— 
how he reveled in them! We are told how 
he used to wend his way homeward, hugging 
to his bosom some portly volume bound tn vel- 
lum, some tall tome in full calf —one of the 
early dramatists, perhaps, or old Fuller, Ger- 
vaise, Markham, old Tusser, purchased with 
the savings of weeks, and often gazed at during 
the interval while on the shelves of an anti- 
quarian bookshop. ‘The essay—‘* Detached 
Thoughts on Books and Reading ”—was 
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penned confessedly in the interests of half- 
forgotten worthies; the paper—‘ The Gen- 
teel Style of Writing ”—treats of Sir William 
Temple and his books. ‘Some sonnets of 
Sir Philip Sydney” is an appreciative study 
of a courtly gentleman and true poet; 
then there are essays on Shakspere, Fuller, 
George Wither; the tragical story of Rosa- 
mund Gray, nearly as realistic as more re- 
cent tales, contains a list of old books to be 
found in the grandmother’s little library. 
Lamb’s letters abound in raptures over old 
writers ; his talk was flavored with the aro- 
ma of an earlier literature. To Lamb’s regard 
for past worth, we owe in large measure the 
resuscitation of the Elizabethan dramatists ; 
his specimens of English dramatic poets gave 
an impulse to the study of Shakspere’s con- 
-temporaries, obscured by the brilliancy of 
his matchless genius. The volume, though 
superseded by complete editions of many 
authors and by large selections from others, 
may still interest and benefit, for the speci- 
mens are made with rare taste and critical 
discretion ; Lamb’s insight into the beauties 
of poems or dramas, his enthusiasm, his acu- 
men, were simply wonderful. Nor should 
’ mention be forgotten of the lasting and beau- 
tiful “Tales from Shakspere.” This little 
book has been of great service to children 
as well as to literature; a better book of the 
kind could not be thought of, and therefore, 
nothing at all like it on the same subject 
has since been attempted. Mary Lamb 
wrote the most of the stories, Charles’s task 
lying among the greatest tragedies and _his- 
torical plays. “The Adventures of Ulysses ” 
was also a labor of love for children: this 
is a simply told story, the material being 
brought from George Chapman's sonorous 
translation of the Odyssey: herein is again 
evinced [Lamb’s predilection for the noblest 
period of English literature, as well as_ his 
sagacity in choosing its best exponents. 

It may be well here to call attention to 
Lamb's tenderness and sympathy for little 
people. Achild ts a much-misunderstood, and 
therefore sinned-against, mystery of human- 
ity. All lovers of childhood know this fact, 
and hence their sympathy. Achild is always a 
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subject of wonderment, a continual surprise 
a succession of chapters of revelation : his 
is the innocence of life, its freshness, its un- 
conventionality : hence, one’s interest and 
sadness and tenderness over the ‘sweet 
phases of budding infancy.” Lamb felt all 
this; evidences have already been shown, 
and one need only turn to that low-toned 
revery, “ Dream Children,” or to the deeply 
imaginative “ The Child Angel,” to be as- 
sured of his understanding it all. 

There are not many indications in Lamb’s 
writings of a love for Nature; yet we would 
greatly err to suppose Lamb careless of the 
“sweet influences” of lake or tarn or field 
or mountain— though, born in a city, passing 
most of his life therein, wrapped in the fasci- 
nation a vast center of humanity exerts, as 
much a part of a metropolis as its sparrows 
or street children, there seemed in his case 
almost an equal incongruity in separating 
him from London or in withdrawing him 
from Nature; for was he not, after all, 
near to the latter while belonging to the 
former? In looking through some of his 
pages, it was no great surprise to fine such 
a delight in the * things of air and light ” as 
the following lines disclose —a forest-liver 
gives an account of his diversions : 

** What sports have you in the forest ? 

Not many some few--as thus : 

To see the sun to bed, and see him rise, 

With all his tire and traveling glories round him ; 

Sometimes the moon to soft night-clouds to rest, 

And all the winking stars, her handmaids ; 

To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 

Go eddying round ; and small birds how they fare, 

When mother autumn fills their beaks with corn; 

To view the graceful deer come trooping by, 

Then pause, and gaze, and turn.” 

When visiting the lake-country, Lamb speaks 
of the mountains as ‘great floundering 
bears and monsters . . . all couchant and 
asleep.” ‘These quotations prove admir- 
ation, at least, for the lovely or great in 
Nature; yet even so, especially in the first 
instance, the pleasant resemblance to the 
Elizabethan manner probably satisfied the 
writer as much as the pictures suggested. It 
must be confessed, in the main, Lamb's 
writings are not at all indebted to what we 
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call nature for their inspiration. One finds 
no song of spring or anything of that sort-- 
no raptures over opening buds, no sighings 
over falling leaves, or a lonely sea, or a mel- 
ancholy sky, or somber, wide-stretching lands, 
nor even a burst of delight over a joyous sun- 
lightona June day. Lamb declared to Tal- 
fourd when longing for London among the 
pleasant fields of Enfield, that his “ love of 
natural scenery would be abundantly satis- 
fied by the patches of long, waving grass 
and the stunted trees that blacken in the old 
churchyard nooks, which you may yet find 
bordering on Thames Street.” I tind, how- 
ever, in that delightful book-—-*‘ Journals of 
Caroline Fox,” that Wordsworth is quoted 
as saying of Lamb: “ His abuse of the 
country and his declared detestation of it 
was all affected ; he enjoyed it, and entered 
into its beauties.” 

Lamb is not often thought of now-a-days 
as a poet, but as “* Delta” justly pronounces : 
“He was a good poet, but not a great one.” 
He had fine poetical feelings, a chaste expres- 
sion, but lacked the soul, lacked imagination, 
lacked Creative power; he was a builder, not 
an architect. If he sang, it was rather from 
being taught than from Nature’s promptings. 
He says himself that “ Coleridge first kin- 
died in me, if not the power, yet the love, of 
poetry and beauty and kindliness.” The 
poems are of two classes—-the mirthful and 
the sad: of the first, “A Farewell to Tobac- 
co” is a well-known example, and is besides 
one of the best set of verses ever inspired by 
“vreat plant.” Another instance, not 
so well known, but very clever, illustrating 
Lamb's peculiar manner as well as’ his mas- 
tery, or rather his audacity, in playing with 
the difficulties of rhyme, is the little piece, 
“tree Thoughts on Several Eminent Com- 
posers.” Stull another, not found among the 
collected poems but embedded in his letters, 
is a laughable satire on the Regent, entitled 


the 
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“The Triumph of the Whale.” In a differ- 
ent vein are such as ** The Old Familiar Fa- 
ces,” that simple lament which has gone to 
the heart of so many readers : 

**T have had playmates, I have had companions, 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days : 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.” 

Charles Lamb’s life was a tragedy; it is 
beautiful to contemplate, although so pain- 
ful ; there was a grandeur in it that belongs 
indeed to anything tragic, but that comes in 
this case from an exaltation of fraternal love 
and self abnegation. He gave up his life for 
his friend—his sister; such entire, unwear- 
ied, beautiful surrender, not only of life, but 
of its pleasure is almost unparalleled. Yet 
this was done by a man the world has 
laughed at rather than wondered at. To 
devote days and nights, months and years, to 
an insane sister—that sister, the slayer of 
her mother—to be haunted, moreover, by 
the spectre of insanity hovering over his own 
life, yet to be gay and merry, and to laugh 
with friends, and enliven and sweeten his 
own and the poor sufferer’s existence this is 
an elevation of humanity, and also a blessing 
upon it. Mary Lamb survived her brother 
several years, and often during her last days 
she would walk to Charles’s grave at Edmon- 
ton. ‘The following sonnet, written in com- 
memoration of this circumstance, may fitly 
close this paper : 

** Here sleeps, beneath this bank where daisies grow, 
The kindhest sprite earth holds within her breast ; 
In such a spot I would this frame should rest, 
When I to join my friend far hence shall go; 

His only mate is now the minstrel lark, 

Who chants her morning music o'er his bed, 
Save she, who comes each evening, ere the bark 
Of watchdog gathers drowsy folds, to shed 

A sister's tears. Kind Heaven, upon her head 


1) thou in dove-like guise thy spirit pour, 

And in her aged path some flowerets spread 

Of earthly joy, should Time for her in store 
Have weary days and nights, ere she shall greet 
Him whom she longs in Paradise to meet.” 


Hlenry Colbach. 
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Wuat hallowed associations clusteraround 
that dear old historic mission of California, 
founded June 3rd, 1770, by Fra Junipero 
Serra! ‘The mission era in California began 
the 16th of July, 1769, and lasted until 1823. 


_ There were twenty-one missions in all, extend- 


ing from San Diego in the south to San Rafael 
and Sonoma north of San Francisco. Each 
missionary received a salary of $400, barely 
enough at the outset to maintain him. Small 
bodies of soldiers were, of course, detailed to 
guard the infant settlements from the attacks 
of the savages. 

Most of the missions were laid off in the 
form of a hollow square; the enclosing wall 
of adobe bricks was twelve feet high and three 
hundred feet in length on each side. The 
center of the square was occupied byan adobe 
church roofed with tiles. Around it were 
erected storehouses, workshops of all kinds, a 
home for the priests, granaries, barracks for 
the soldiery, and all other structures necessary 
for comfort and security. In fact, the mission 
proper was at once a religious station, a for- 
tress, and a town. Asa native population 
was. gathered around it—chiefly by persua- 


sion, sometimes by a show of force, they 


were taught to construct habitations outside 
the walls, and there instructed in the arts of 
peace and civilization. ‘These litthe commu- 
nities must have been havens of rest, and 
thus this California of the Indians prospered 
over fifty years in perfect tranquility. ‘These 
were the peaceful and pastoral days of Calli- 
fornia. 

Mrs. Jameson, an English writer on the 
Monastic orders in relation to Art, speaks of 
the Franciscans and Dominicans as “the 
spiritual democrats of the Church. They 
were to mingle with the people, yet without 
being of the people. In the year 1216, 
Dominick, the Spaniard, and Francis of As- 
sissi, metat Rome. ‘They met and embraced, 
each recognizing in the other the companion 
predestined to aid the Church in her con- 
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flict with the awakening mental energies so 
long repressed. They received from Inno- 
cent III. the confirmation of their respective 
communities, ‘and parted,’ as has been well 
expressed, ‘to divide the world between 
them.’ For before the end of the century— 
nay, In the time of one generation—their fol- 
lowers had spread themselves in thousands 
and tens of thousands over the whole of 
Christian Europe, and sent forth their mis- 
sionaries through every region of the then 
known world.” 

To the student of history these missions 
are deeply interesting. ‘They stand to-day 
silent monuments of the past of California, 
and should be preserved with the greatest 
care as the oldest landmarks of our State. 
“Time,” says the proverb, ‘“‘is the destroyer 
of all things”; but often what time hallows 
and spares, man destroys. We must look 
upon architecture as a language of history 
and feeling, and in restoring these old build- 
ings there should be nothing modern; far 
better let them remain, as most of them are 
to-day, picturesque ruins. 

Our wonderful city of San Francisco had 
its origin around the little adobe mission 
church, whose walls have seen the storms 
and revolutions of a century. Yet San Car 
los, or Carmel, must remain the dearest to 
the historic heart of all the missions. It was 
here that Padre Serra came, after a life of 
hardship and toil, a soul-weary man, to rest 
for a little while in the peace and silence ot 
the cloister, to hold nearer communion with 
his God, whom he loved so fervently, and 
for whom he had labored so faithfully. It 
was here he died, the 28th day of August, 
1784. The centennial anniversary of his 
death is about to be celebrated as I write. 
The world already knows how his grave was 
found and identified by the untiring zeal of 
Father Angelo Casanova, the parish priest in 
charge at the old mission; and how the same 
devoted antiquarian has been engaged in re- 
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storing the crumbling walls, until they stand 
again in the sunlight like emblems of the 
resurrection—no longer a reproach to the 
Church to which they belong, and to the care- 
less State that would not save them from ruin. 

A short time before the death of our re- 
vered poet, Longfellow, the writer received 
from him a letter which touches upon this 
subject, and which the readers of THE OvER- 
LAND may be interested in seeing. It is as 


follows: 
‘*CAMBRIDGE, April 22, 1881. 


“Dear Madam: Please accept my sincere thanks 
for the copy of your ‘ Historical Reminiscences,’ 
which you have had the kindness to send me by the 
hand of my daughter. 

Your little book is very interesting. A strange 
feeling of romance hovers about those old Spanish 
Missions of California, difficult to define and difficult 
ww eseape. They add much to the poetic atmosphere 
of the Pacific Coast. 

* T have several photographs of these Missions sent 
me by an enthusiast, whose name for the moment I 
have forgotten. 

‘“Ilow very pathetic is the story of Concepcion 
Argiiello; and how picturesquely Bret Harte has told 


it in his poem! 


‘Tam, Dear Madam, 
** Yours very truly, 
W. LONGFELLOW. 
MARY GRAHAM, 
President Le Conte, 
“State University, Berkeley, 
** California,” 


The “enthusiast” was, of course, the late 
Edward Vischer. The “little book” was “ His- 
torical Reminiscences of San Francisco,” 
and included a sketch of the life of Con- 
cepeion Arguello, the heroine of Bret Harte’s 
wellknown poem. Some years ago, while 
writing this sketch, I came into possession 
of a pretty anecdote of the early life of the 
Aeata, which I think others will like to read. 

I had visited the convent at Benicia, where 
she died December 23rd, 1857. There was 
sill living there a little nun, Sister Rose 
Castro, who had entered the convent three 
months later than Concepcion. I found her 


one day alone in the orchard of the convent, 
and said to her: 

“Come, now, Sister Rose, tell me some- 
thing of Concepcion’s life in Mexico.” 
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Sister Rose could not speak any English, 
so we were obliged to converse as best we 
could in Spanish, and it was in her musical 
Spanish that I heard and remember the little 
story whose grace is half lost in English. 

“Sister Maria Dominica [Concepcion],” 
she said, ‘‘ was very modest and very humble; 
she rarely spoke of herself. But one day she 
did tell me a little story, about how she 
danced before the shrine of a saint.” (This, 
I think, was at Loretto, where her father was 
comandante after he left the presidio of San 
Francisco.) ‘ There was a plaza in the cen- 
ter of the town, with a fountain of pure and 
sparkling water, where the Mexican women 
used to come, muffled in their redosas, carry- 
ing their water-jars, which they would fill, 
and then kneeling at the shrine of the saint 
close by, would offer up their petitions. 
Concepcion said: 

“*One evening on my way to meet my 
father, I was passing through the plaza, and, 
stopping a moment before the shrine of the 
saint, I danced.’” 

“ What—danced?” I asked, surprised. 

“* Si, senora—she was dancing before the 
saint.” 

“What saint was it?” I asked, but all the 
answer I could get from Sister Rose, who 
did not understand my Spanish very well, 
was: mio”—my saint. 

I thought for a moment, “Is there any 
saint in any way connected with dancing?” 
but for fear of losing the thread of her story, 
I let her go on. 

“Ah, it was not what you mean by danc- 
ing,” she said; and she began to describe 
and illustrate the motion to me—a slow, 
rhythmic swaying to and fro of the body. 

“Concepcion said,” went on Sister Rose 
Castro, ‘I thought I was alone; I did not 
know any one was near me. But my father 
was standing in the shade of a tree watching 
me. Hecame up suddenly and touched me 
on the shoulder, saying : 

Pstés bailando, hija mia? [Art thou 
dancing, my daughter ?}” 

St, senor,” I replied. I cast my eyes 
down, and felt confused and ashamed. 

‘*** But when I looked up into my father’s 
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face, he was smiling on me with a most be- 
nign expression ; and in the most tender and 
caressing manner he took me in his arms, 
saying at the same time, batladorcita! 
[ My little dancer !]”’” 

The story delighted me, and I longed to 
put it into English, if I could only do so 
without spoiling its simple charm. ‘The first 
question in my mind was, “ Who is this saint 
before whom she danced?” ‘There are 
paintings enough of Saint Cecilia, listening 
with rapt face to the heavenly harmonies ; 
but I did not know of any saint who could 
be associated with dancing, and I searched 
the Lives of the Saints in vain to find such 
anone. In the Old Testament, as we all 
know, dancing is repeatedly mentioned in 
connection with religious worship; for in- 
stance, in Exodus xv. 20: ‘‘And Miriam, 
the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a 
timbrel in her hand, and all the women went 
out after her with timbrels and with dances”; 
in II Samuel vi. 14: “‘ And David danced 
before the Lord with all his might”; Psalm 
cxlix. 3: ‘Let them praise his name in the 
dance; let them sing praises unto him with 
the timbrel and the harp.” And many pagan 
rituals have place for dancing. But there is 
no reference to such a thing in the New 
Testament, nor did it ever enter into any 
ceremony of the Catholic Church that I 
could hear of. 

Only a short while ago, as I was repeating 
this charming little story of the girlish Con- 
cepcion to a friend, she gave me the expla- 
nation. She had lived many years In Central 
America, and there, she said, a custom was 
in existence of dancing before the shrine of 
a saint. She believed that it had crept mto 
the Church practices from the Indians. 
‘There were several customs thus introduced 
by them into their observation of Catholic 
ceremonial from their old worship, and _ tol- 
erated by the priests, although they did not 
approve them. This dancing the older people 
did not practice, but the young girls seem to 
have picked it up from the Indian Catholics, 
and to have done it, as Concepcion did, with 
a little misgiving. In Chinandega, Nicar- 
agua, there was a shrine to Santa Basilia, 
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whose feast was the 15th of April, when the 
rains were over and all Nature was in the 
freshness and beauty of spring. The young 
girls danced before the shrine of the saint 
at this feast, which lasted several days, and 
at parting they would say: “If we are all alive 
and happy next year, we shall come and 
dance again before the saint.” The Mexi- 
can Indians had doubtless, like those of 
Central America, carried some relic of their 
Aztec religious dances into their Catholicism. 
My friend thought that the saint before whom 


‘Concepcion danced was probably the patron 


saint of the town, as in Catholic countries 
every town has its patron saint; thus Mexico 
has Guadalupe, and Naples Santa Lucia, to 
whom many of the ballads of the country 
are dedicated. 

In De Amicis’s “ Spain,” however, I find 
the following account of a relic of the relig- 
ious dance in old Spain. 

“The most curious privilege of the Seville 
Cathedral is the so-called dance of Zos Serses, 
which takes place every evening at twilight for 
eight consecutive days after the festival of 
Corpus Domini. As I was at Seville during 
those days, I went to see it. From what I 
had heard, I thought it must be a scandal- 
ous buffoonery. I entered the church with 
my mind prepared for a feeling of indigna- 
tion at the profanation of this sacred place. 

“The church was dark; only the principal 
chapel was illuminated. A crowd of kneel- 
ing women occupied the space between the 
chapel and the choir; several priests were 
seated on the right and left of the altar. 
Before the steps was stretched a broad car. 
pet, and two rows of boys, from eight to ten 
years old, dressed like Spanish cavaliers of 
the medieval age, with plumed hats and 
white stockings, were drawn up opposite 
each other in front of the altar. At a signal 
viyen by a priest, a low music from violins 
broke the profound silence of the church, 
and the boys moved forward with the steps 
of a contra dance, and began to divide, inter- 
lace, separate, and gather again, with a thou- 
sand graceful turns. Then all broke out 
together into a lovely, harmonious chant, 
which echoed through the darkness of the 
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vast cathedral like the voice of a choir of proach thyself with; thou art the embodi- 
angels ; and a moment latertheycommenced ment of everything that is pure, holy, and 
to accompany the dance and chant with cas- trusting in woman; and to such as thou, to 
tancts. No religious ceremony ever moved whom the very breath of religious life is free- 
me like this one. It is impossible to describe * dom, perfect freedom, I say, ‘ Dance on.’” 
the effect produced by those small voices, The first time I visited Carmel, it made a 
under that immense vault, these little crea- deep impression on me. Sad, solitary, and 
tures at the foot of the altar, that grave and silent as it was, the silence was full of peace. 
almost humble dance, the ancient costumes, One could almost fancy he heard the 
the prostrate crowd, and all around in dark- chant of the requiem — the response of 
ness. the litany—“*Ora pro nobis.” Walking in 

“T left the church with my soul as peace- the church, in the second chapel on the left 
ful as if I had been praying.” hand side, I came across part of a prayer, 
That this, like the Mexican dance, had written in Spanish on the wall. It has since 
erept into the church ceremonial, probably become in part destroyed by the crumbling 
asa relic of paganism, and was merely tol- of the wall, and unless it has been restored 
erated there as innocent, not approved, Isis now to be seen complete only in the copy 
evident from the anecdote Amicis goes on kept by the priest. When I saw it, it read 
to tell, of the archbishop’s attempt, some as follows: 


two centuries ago, to prohibit the dance as **O, Corazon de Fesus, 
sacrilegious. This raised so much popular Siempre ardes y resplanieces, 


tumult that the archbishop appealed to the Enctende ¢ ilumina el mio de tu amor divino. 


Pope; who, after having the boys brought 
to Rome, that he might see the dance, 
laughed, and ordered that they be allowed 
to dance till the clothes they had on were 
worn out. As the Sevillians took the hint, 
and saw to it that the clothes were always 
renewed piccemeal, so as never to be really 
new, the Pope’s decision allowed the dance “Qh, Heart of Jesus 


to continue without direct slight to the arch- a Always burning and shining, 
1: , Kindle and illumine mine with thy divine love. 
bishop's scruples. 


lhis incident in the life of Concepcion Let-us praise the Heart of Jesus.” 
d Arguello must have occurred in the morn- 
ing of her years, when her heart wasg,still full 
of brightness and joy; at the close of her 
life, when she related it to Sister Rose Cas- 
tro, she added with some self-reproach that 
perhaps she ought not to have danced, but 


** Angeles y Santos, 
Alabemos al Corazon de Fesus.” 


Of this prayer, so expressive of the deep, 
devotional feeling of the Spanish people, 
Longfellow’s latest poem—“ The Bells of 
San Blas” (written March 15th, 1882)—al- 
ways reminded me. 


to have knelt and prayed like the older wo- ““ What say the Bells of San Blas, 

men. But even as her father answered her To the ships that southward pass 

hesitating ‘* Sz, sefor,” with his caressing “ My From the harbor of Mazatlan ? 

little dancer!” my heart criés, “ Yes, dance To them it is nothing more 

On, iitile dancer: while thy: heart iat Than the sound of surf on the shore— 
: drm ; Nothing more to master or man. 


love and joy. A-dark cloud of sorrow will 
soon enough change thy young life. ‘ Be- 
ata ’—blessed one—thou hast nothing to re- 


‘* But to me, a dreamer of dreams, 
To whom what is and what seems, 
Are often one and the same— 
The Catholic women of Monterey, in speaking of The Bells of San Blas to me 


Concepcion Argiiello, do not call her by her name, but Have a strange, wild melody, 
always’ The Beata,” And are something more than a name. 
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‘**Oh, bring us back once more, 
The vanished days of yore, 
When the world with faith was filled. 
Bring back the fervid zeal, 
The hearts of fire and steel, 
The hands that believe and build.” 


For one cannot read this crumbling inscrip- 
tion without feeling indeed brought back 
to realization those days of faith, of ‘“ fervid 
zeal,” of | 


‘* The hearts of fire and steel, 
The hands that believe and build.” 


But everything is changed now. Mexico 
robbed and secularized the Missions ; earth- 
quakes leveled the adobe walls ; and then 
came los Americanos —los gringos (a term 
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that means a strange, barbarous tongue, 
which the Spanish apply to any English. 
speaking people). Then came a different 
language, a different civilization. The late 
Mr. Edward Vischer, who has done so much 
to preserve the Missions, writes : , 
‘Should these crumbling walls teach us 
the fallacy of human designs—though not a 
vestige remain to commemorate their mis- 
sionary work-——history owes these priestly 
pioneers a broader 
EPITAPH. 
““SERVANTS OF GOD, MASONS OF THE 
GREAT ARCHITECT, 
These humble Monks have laid the corner stone 
OF OUR PACIFIC STATES.’” 
Mary Graham. 


A PRACTICAL CONSIDERATION OF THE MORMON QUESTION. 


PROMINENT among the moral and _ politi- 
cal problems that are at present engaging 
the attention of the American people is 
the Mormon question. This question has 
been steadily growing in importance during 
the last twenty-five years. It has demanded 
the careful consideration of our national leg- 
islature, and has called out a protest from 
the Christian people of our land. The Mor- 
mons have founded and built upa great and 
prosperous state in the very center of the 
country—on the roadway between the two 
oceans. Many of their number have set at 
defiance a law of the United States. Within 
the last few years, public opinion has become 
so aroused upon the subject of polygamy, 
that Congress has been compelled to legis- 
late several times against it. 

On July 1, 1862, Congress passed an act 
providing that ‘‘every person having a hus- 
band or wife living who marries another, 
whether married or single, in a Territory or 
other place over which the United States 
have jurisdiction, is guilty of bigamy,” and 
punishable accordingly. 

The next move in this direction was the 
passage of what is popularly known as the 
Edmunds Bill (March 2, 1882). ‘This meas- 


ure, framed by the ablest lawyer and states- 
man in the United States Senate, provided 
for the trial of polygamists: he aimed to 
make the bill efficient by forbidding any 
polygamist or any one who believed in this 
doctrine to serve upon a jury during the trial 
of persons charged with plural marriage. It 
also disfranchised all polygamists. The bill 
has proved a complete failure. It is still 
found impossible to convict a polygamist, and 
the power of the Mormon Church is as strong 
as ever. 

Besides this measure, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has unseated the delegate from 
Utah, George Q. Cannon; the President has 
appointed the Hon. Eli H. Murray Govern- 
or of Utah, a man who has waged active war 
against the Mormons, and has shown himself 
to be a fearless and uncompromising oppo- 
nent to them; in his last message, President 
Arthur urged the assumption by Congress 
of entire political control of the Terri 
tory. Edmunds has introduced a new bill, 
and Cullom, of Illinois, has also proposed a 
plan of government that he believes will | 
remedy the evil. ‘There are several other 
measures before Congress. The people 
have not been idle; mass meetings have de- 
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nounced the Mormons, and a “ National 
League for the Suppression of Polygamy” 
has been organized, with head-quarters at 
Cleveland, O. It is proposed to organize 
branches all through the country, and to 
disseminate knowledge of the question to all 
the people. 3 

This, in brief, is an account of the pro- 
ceedings against the Mormon people. Most 
of these measures have been brought about 
in answer to the popular clamor. It is our 
intention to discuss this matter, in order to 
find out in how far Mormonism is an evil, and 
how it can be combated. We shall dissect 
the various plans before Congress, and shall 
endeaver to point out in how far each of 
them squares with the letter and spirit of our 
Constitution. 

It is necessary to a proper understanding 
of the subject in hand, that a short sketch of 
the rise and growth of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints be given. For 
itis upon such history that we must base our 
reasons for and against Mormonism. 

This Church was founded at Fayette, 
Seneca Co., New York, in 1830, by Joseph 
Smith and a few followers. Smith claimed 
to have received a revelation from God, and 
to have had given to him by an angel an in- 
spired book. It has been satisfactorily 
proved that Smith was an idle, visionary fel- 
low, with very little honesty or moral charac- 
ter; and that the so-called Book of Mormon 
was an almost direct copy of a book entitled 
“The Manuscript Found,” composed by 
Solomon Spaulding, a clergyman. The 
truth or falsity of Joseph Smith’s claim that 
he was a prophet of God has nothing to do 
with our discussion. The Church grew rap- 
idly; a flourishing settlement soon sprang up 
at Kirtland, Ohio, and a revelation led to a 
settlement in Missouri. ‘This latter place 
Was announced to be the New Jerusalem, 
and the capital of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 
Within a few months twelve hundred believ- 
ers had gathered at the New Jerusalem. They 
Were mostly tradesmen and small farmers, and 
Were orderly and industrious. The wilder- 


h€ss was soon turned into a fruitful field, and 
flourishing villages dotted the country. 
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But the Saints were not prudent ; they pro- 
claimed the establishment of a_ temporal 
kingdom. They boasted much of taking 
possession of Missouri and of the world. 
Their clanship and unity of action caused 
them to be distrusted. A band of men, 
which afterwards became the “ Danites,” was 
formed, and made it exceedingly unpleasant 
for apostate Mormons and _ troublesome 
Gentiles. The warlike tone of the Saints 
alarmed the Missourians, who began to fear 
that they would lose political supremacy. 
When the Mormons found that the outsiders 
were alarmed, and were beginning to contem- 
plate measures against them, they tried to 
overawe them by threats of violence. At a 
local election an open fracas took place. 
The Mormons drove off their opponents, 
confiscated their property, and burned some 
houses. Complaints were carried to the 
Governor, and he called out the militia to 
restore order. The principal leaders were 
arrested, and the Mormon people were driven 
from the State. ‘This was undoubtedly an 
illegal measure, and can be looked upon as 
persecution. ‘The Saints suffered terribly. 
Thousands crossed the bleak prairies in the 
midst of December ; the aged and the young, 
women and children, were to be seen in that 
forlorn and unresisting band. ‘They were 
welcomed by the people of Illinois, who took 
pity upon their misfortunes. ‘The Governor 
of Missouri gives this reason for the action 
of his State: “These people had violated 
the laws of the land by open and avowed 
resistance to them; they had undertaken, 
without the aid of the civil authority, to re- 
dress their real or fancied grievances; they 
had instituted among themselves a govern- 
ment of their own, independent of, and in 
opposition to, the government of this State; 
they had at an inclement season of the year 
driven the inhabitants of an entire county 
from their homes, ravaged their crops, and 
destroyed their dwellings. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it became the imperative duty 
of the Executive to interpose, and exercise 
the powers with which he was invested to 
protect the lives and property of our cit- 
izens, to restore order and tranquility to the 
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country, and maintain the supremacy of our 
laws.” 

The violence in Missouri gave a new im- 
pulse to Mormonism. ‘The people were 
united in closer bonds, and were more deter- 
mined than ever to achieve the success of 
their cause. The inhabitants of Illinois pro- 
vided them with food and clothing, and 
granted them a most liberal charter for their 
new city of Nauvoo, which immediately 
sprang up. ‘The same industry that had dis- 


tinguished them in Missouri prevailed here. 


The city was soon crowded with people; the 
surrounding country was laid under tribute, 
and Mormon dwellings covered the entire 
region. Joseph Smith had, of course, been 
elected mayor; he immediately organized 
the Nauvoo Legion and made himself com- 
mander-in-chief. | But, dissatisfied with their 
material prosperity, the Saints must interfere 
in State affairs. Joseph Smith put himself 
forward as a candidate for the Presidency in 
1844. ‘The Nauvoo municipality declared 
that “the municipal court should have juris- 
diction in all cases of arrest made in the 
city by any process whatever.” The gov- 
ernment of Missouri sent requisition after 
requisition to Illinois for Smith’s arrest. But 
he was always released on a writ of /Aadeas 
corpus by the all-powerful municipal court. 
The council of Nauvoo, not satisfied with 
this, enacted, in 1843-44, that “no writ is- 
sued from any other place than Nauvoo, 
for the arrest of any person in it, should be 
executed in the city without an approval en- 
dorsed thereon by the mayor; that if any 
public officer, by virtue of any foreign writ, 
should attempt to make an arrest in the city 
without such approval of his process, he 
should be subject to imprisonment for life : 
and that the Governor of the State should 
not have the power of pardoning without the 
consent of the mayor.” 

Such actions as these aroused the indig- 
nation of the outside people of the State. 
And when in addition it became known that 
Smith and the elders of the Church were at- 
tempting to practice polygamy, excitement 
reached a fever heat. Some of the men 
whose wives and sisters had been approached 
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by Smith, swore out writs against the leaders 
of the church on charges of attempted seduc- 
tion. A posse tried to arrest them. The 
Nauvoo Legion prevented the arrest;-and 
when the militia was called out, Smith de- 
clared the city under martial law. But wiser 
counsels prevailed, and Smith gave himself 
up. He was carried to the jail at Carthage, 
and charged with treason. On the night 
of June 27th, 1844, a mob assaulted the jail 
and shot Joseph and Hyrum Smith to death. 

Brigham Young was now chosen prophet. 
The people of Illinois, not satisfied with the 
murder of the prophet and his brother, 
threatened to destroy the entire city. Final- 
ly, in 1844-45, Brigham Young received a 
revelation directing him to lead his people 
out of Illinois into the promised land. ‘They 
crossed the plains into Utah, and there, on 
the 27th of July, 1847, laid the foundation 
of a new State. They called their land 
Deserét, or “ The Land of the Honey Bee.”: 
The same prosperity and success has attend- 
ed them here. ‘Theyehave built up cities 
and towns, and have covered every fertile 
valley with their farm-houses. There has 
been some trouble with the United States 
Government ; and in 1857 an army was sent 
against them. But everything was amicably 
settled. ‘The Church controls Utah, and 
has sent its emissaries into the neighboring 
territories. In fact, so great has been the 
settlement of Mormons in Arizona and _ Ida- 
ho, that the elections are there decided by 
their votes. 

The entire management of the Church is 
in the hands of a Presidency which consists 
of three persons—the seer and two counsel- 
lors. The subordinate duties of the Church 
are performed by apostles, elders, councils 
of the seventies, and other priestly organiza- 
tions. ‘The pretensions of the Church are 
great. It claims to be the only true Church 
of God on earth. It hopes to convert all the 
nations: and, in the near future, to set up a 
temporal kingdom. ‘The preachings of the 
Church are, however, confined principally to 
the same doctrines that are taught by the 
Christian sects. They acknowledge the Old 
and New Testaments as the Word of God, in 
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so far as they have not been superseded by 
later revelations. The only doctrine of the 
(Church that demands censure is polygamy. 
This practice was revealed to Joseph Smith 
about 1842, but was not published until 
1853. | 

The various steps in the growth of the 
Mormon Church are now before us. From 
these we find our answer to the question, 
Should Mormonism be combated? There 
are but few people in the country that would 
not answer either practically or unreservedly 
in the affirmative. ‘Those in favor of com- 
bating this evil are practically divided into 
three classes. ‘The first class is composed of 
certain ministers and bigoted churchmen 
who can see nothing good in it; who, being 
almost unacquainted with it, nevertheless 
denounce it as a sin against God and man. 
The second class is made up of men who 
think that the Mormon Church and its ad- 
herents are opposed to the institutions of 
our government; these men are in favor of 
taking away from the Saints all political 
-tights. ‘They assert that they are hostile to 
the United States Government, and that the 
Church interferes and rules the State. They 
are opposed to polygamy, but believe it to 
be of only secondary importance when the 
political aspects of the subject are consid- 
ered. ‘The third great class are those who see 
with regret and indignation the law of the 
United States willfully violated, and the mor- 
allaw of the Christian world set at naught by 
the practice of polygamy. ‘They believe that 
polygamy is a curse to the country, and 
should be stamped out of existence. We 
shall now discuss these various views, and 
endeavor to show how far each is correct. 
The principal remedies that have been sug- 
vested from time to time in Congress and 
through the press shall be considered. But 
it must be once more remarked that all such 
tnust be measured by their squaring with the 
Constitution. We shall also endeavor to 
point out a plan of improvement wherever it 
is needed. 

The men who see nothing good in Mor- 
monism, who denounce it without knowledge 
of its inner workings, are many. But such 
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men have forgotten the spirit of our institu- 
tions. ‘The history of this people shows the 
falsity of such views. We find them deluded 
and superstitious, but the great mass of them, 
at all times, have been honest, industrious, 
and progressive. ‘They cleared the Missouri 
wilderness; when driven thence they built 
up a populous and prosperous city. ‘They 
grew rich; their fields produced in abun- 
dance, and artisans crowded their busy 
streets. When, under the leadership of 
Brigham Young, they crossed the desert, we 
cannot characterize them as shiftless or 
worthless; but on the contrary, they showed 
themselves determined and _ self-sacrificing 
men and women. A people who unflinch- 
ingly faced that thousand miles of wilderness 
and began again their labors, have earned the 
respect and admiration ofall. Wesee Utah, 
in 1847, almost uninhabited; now, a great 
commonwealth. It has become, truly, the 
‘land of the Honey Bee.” Emigrants have 
poured in from all quarters, until her popula- 
tion now numbers about one hundred and 
fifty thousand. ‘The unpromising soil has 
been cultivated; ten thousand miles of irri- 
gating canals have been built: towns and 
cities have sprung up. 

The taxes in Utah are lighter than those 
of any State or Territory of our Union, and 
there is no bonded debt. ‘The jails are not 
half filled. In 1881, out of twenty-nine pris- 
oners in the county jail, but six were Mor- 
mons. Inthe State prison there were fifty- 
one prisoners, and only five of these Mor- 
mons. ‘The returns for the arrests of the 
same year show but one hundred and sixty- 
nine Mormons against eight hundred and 
fifty-one Gentiles. When it is remembered 
that more than six-sevenths of the people of 
this territory are Mormons, the prison re- 
turns speak volumes for the good order and 
morality of this people. The industry and 
temperance of its citizens are remarked by 
all who visit its territory. The enlightened 
constitution that was framed by them in 
1882, when they applied for admission, 
shows them in a good light. Here are sev- 
eral of its provisions: There shall be free- 
dom to worship God according to the dic- 
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tates of our consciences ; there shall be total 
separation of Church and State; and no part 
of the school moneys of the State shall ever 
be diverted to the usé of any sect. 

These men are, many of them, from the 
ignorant classes of Europe. Do not such 
works as these just pointed out—the direct 
result of the elevating force of their religion, 
and of the enthusiasm generated by it—pro- 
claim that their faith must have some of the 
groundwork of truth in it? ‘They are, in 
much, entitled to be called a Christian sect; 
in fact, their name is the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. They differ 
only in the claim of miraculous gifts and 
of a living prophet from the Christian 
churches. They worship the same God as the 
Christians ; they preach salvation in the af- 
ter life through the redeeming power of Jesus 
Christ’s death. ‘They have the Old and New 
Testaments for the basis of their religion. 

We have painted these people in, perhaps, 
too bright colors ; but the essential points of 
our picture are true. The knowledge that 
they are ought to set at rest forever the 
clamor against the Mormons. ‘Their works 
éntitle them to a position as high as that oc- 
cupied by many of the so-called Christian 
churches. But if this be not enough, the 
fact remains that, by the Constitution of the 
United States, they have a right to worship 
God as they please. The first amendment 
says: ** Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing the establishment of religion, or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof.” ‘The Mor- 
mon Church can be interfered with but by 
moral means. The Constitution forbids all 
other interference. 

The second great class who believe that 
Mormonism should be combated, are those 
who assert that the Mormon Church ts op- 
posed to our institutions and a menace to 
our free government. ‘These assertions are 
true. We have seen the saints driven from 
Missouri and Illinois, because of their inter- 
ference in politics, and because of their 
threats to set up a temporal kingdom. 
Their course in Utah has been the same. 
Aside from their teachings, their actions 
have continually upheld the interference of 


the Church in secular affairs. The Utah 
legislature is composed of men acceptable 
to the Mormon Church, and the delegate ot 
Utah in Congress is a nominee of the Church. 
It is well known that the Mormons hold the 
balance of power in Idaho and Arizona, and 
that their votes are cast solidly, according 
to the directions of the Church authorities. 
The violent denunciations with which Gov- 
ernor Murray’s appointment of several Gen- 
tile Regents to the University has been met, 
show that the Church will not easily brook 
interference with its power. 

The Mormon Church is a hostile power 
in our very midst. But the most serious 
question is how to combat it. The Consti- 
tution is limited in its powers, and does not 
seem to afford any adequate means of grap- 
pling with it. The only measure before Con- 
gress dealing with this subject is the bill of 
Cullom, of Illinois, which provides for the 
appointment of a Governor and Legislative 
Council by the President and Senate. This 
bill is useless and unconstitutional. It would 
not in the least break the moral power of 
the Mormon Church, which is really at the 
root of all this evil; nor would it provide 
against the encroachments of the Church in 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, and Arizona. 
It would take the government of Utah out 
of the hands of its people, and would place 
it in the hands of a few. It seems to us that 
the United States Congress and people have 
had enough of such governments. ‘The 
Southern States are a living and frightful ex- 
ample of a government from the outside. 
Surely we should have learned the lesson 
from that unhappy experiment, that the 
worst government by the people themselves 
is better than any that can come from with: — 
out. 

The bill is unconstitutional. It is foreign 
to the spirit of the Constitution and of our 
people ; for it takes from some of our num- 
ber the right of local self-government, which 
from the earliest times has been the pride of 
our people and the safeguard of our liberties. 
But more than this, the people of the Terri- 
tories are as much citizens of the United 
States as are the people of the States. The 
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fourteenth amendment declares that “ All 
persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, are citizens of the United States, and of 
the State wherein they reside. No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States.” What right have 
we to take from these men their votes and 
their local self-government because they dis- 
like the government of the United States, or 
because they vote according to the dictates of 
their Church 2? We cannot safely establish 
such a precedent. For the Southern people 
do or did dislike the government of the Unit- 
ed States, and the ignorant Irish are, as a 
whole, just as priest-ridden as the most ig- 
norant members of the Mormon Church. 

The Constitution gives no right to Con- 
gress to punish a community collectively, 
except for armed rebellion. ‘The Mormons 
have done nothing in violation of the laws of 
the United States, although a minority of 
their number have individually done so in 
practising polygamy. But the Constitution 
declares that each man shall suffer for his 
own sins, and not for those of his neighbor; 
and that no man shall suffer at all, in time 
of peace, without due process of law. 

In addition, if we but consider this ques- 
tion on the broadest grounds of political 
expediency, we must decide that no measure 
which takes from a people their local self- 
government can be justified. ‘To show this, 
I must partially repeat myself. In the orig- 
inal low German home, the Angles and Sax- 
ons had, as the basis of their political life, 
local government. ‘They brought this to 
England, and upon it is built the political 
lite of England. The same township system 
Was transplanted to America, and even more 
highly developed. It is the corner-stone 
upon which our government rests. Surely, 
any Interference with this local government 
is a dangerous menace to our free institutions. 
Yet. when the affairs of Utah are considered, 
we constantly hear the plan of depriving 150,- 
cco people of this inalienable right advo- 
cated. No discrimination is made between 


the innocent and the guilty, the Mormon 


Utah or of the country. 
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and the Gentile. Fur the crime of 10,000 
polygamists, more than 26,000 Gentiles, who 
are good citizens of the United States, and 
115,000 Mormons, who have committed no 
overt act against law and order, must be de- 
prived of all political rights. These people 
must be governed by a commission delegated 
by an outside authority, and entirely foreign 


‘to them. There is no remedy in any meas- 


ure that violates the Constitution and the 
highest laws of political expediency. 

Hon. Eli H. Murray, Governor of Utah, 
has proposed that colonists be sent into Utah, 
and given lands there. This plan, although 
it has several disadvantages, 1s worth consid- 
eration. Some of the money at present in 
the coffers of the United States might be 
given to a commission or bureau which shall 
have power to fix the character of the desired 
colonists that shall be aided, and which shall 
send them to Utah, and give them a fair 
start there. But would not such a measure 
revive again a guerilla war such as devastated 
Kansas? It seems probable that such would 
unavoidably be the result. The new colo- 
nists, coming under the sanction of the gen- 
eral government, would undoubtedly be led 
to consider themselves specially favored by 
it. They would not behave with that forbear- 
ance and kindness that would be necessary 
to keep down the irritated feelings of the 
Mormons. The latter, on the other hand, 
knowing the purposes of the colonists, would 
annoy them by all the means in their power. 
It would be almost impossible for a Gentile 
to enter and stay in Utah in opposition to 
the Mormon Church. These mutual annoy- 
ances would soon lead to trouble and blood- 
shed. We cannot afford to have anything 
that would disturb in the least the quiet of 
The only adequate 
and peaceful remedy within the limits of the 
constitutional powers of Congress is time and 
education. We will enlarge upon this in our 
discussion of polygamy. 

The third great class opposed to the Mor- 
mon Church are those who are determined 
to see polygamy done away with. A large 
number of the Mormons practice plural 
marriage, and the teachings of the Church 
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urge it upon all. They claim, too, that by 
the first amendment they have a right to 
practice it, and that the anti-polygamy law 
of 1862 is unconstitutional. It is unneces- 
‘sary, in this place, to discuss the morality or 
immorality of this doctrine. The civilized 
world has laid its ban upon it, and has de- 
clared that it is a curse to the people who 
practice it. The question naturally arises, Is 
the interpretation put upon the first amend- 
ment by the Mormon Church the correct 
one? A little thought will assure us that it 
cannot be. ‘The Constitution protects what 
one believes, but not the criminal acts that 
may result from such belief. However, the 
Supreme Court has decided this for us. In 
Reynolds zs. United States, the court de- 
cided that “a party’s religious belief cannot 


be accepted as a justification for his commit- | 


ting an overt act made criminal by the law 
of the land. Congress can pass laws prevent- 
ing the free exercise of religion only when 
teachings break out into overt acts against 
peace and yood order.” 

Laws are made for the controlling of ac- 
tions. A government could exist only in 
name, if professed doctrines of religion were 
superior to the law of the land. Congress 
has, therefore, the right to pass laws dealing 
with this subject. The law of 1862, how- 
ever, is a failure. It has been found impos- 
sible to secure convictions under it. The 
first Edmunds Bill succeeded no better; but 
this senator has still another measure to pro- 
pose. In this one, he compels the lawful 
wife of the polygamist to testify; provides for 
the filing of a written certificate of every mar- 
riage ceremony in the territories of the United 
States, and abolishes female suffrage. We 
do not see that this will help matters in the 
least. <A false registration can easily be 
made; or there need be no registration at all. 
It would be just as hard to convict of failure 
to register as it is now to convict a polyga- 
mist. “The Church can also absolve the first 
wife from sin if she perjure herself in the 
courts of the United States, so that nothing 
could be gained from her testimony. It has 
also proved impossible to convict a man of 
cohabiting with more than one woman. ‘This 
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was a provision of both of the previous laws 
on polygamy. 

In addition to its legislation on polygamy, 
this measure attempts to break the power of 
the Mormon Church. All laws incorporat- 
ing, continuing or providing for the corpora- 
tion, and also the incorporating ordinances, 
so far as they may preclude the appointment 
of trustees by the United States, are repealed. 
The President, with the advice of the Senate, 
is given the power to appoint fourteen trus- 
tees, who shall have all the power granted to 
the trustees and assistant trustees in the act 
creating the corporation. ‘This section is 
undoubtedly void under the decision ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court in the Dart- 
mouth College case. It is to be regretted 
that legislation directed against polygamy 
should be hampered with any doubtful pro- 
visions. 

It has also been suggested that trial by 
jury be abolished in the Territory, and that 
the district attorney proceed by information 
before a United States judge; also that the 
trial could be removed to another Territory 
or State, on account of the impossibility of 
having a fair trial. ‘These plans are contrary 
tothe U.S. Constitution. Amendment fifth 
reads: “ No person shall be held to answer 
for a capital or otherwise infamous crime, un- 
less On a presentment or indictment of a 
Grand Jury.” The sixth amendment says: 
“In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and_ public 
trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law.” | 

There is but one most peaceable and ef- 
ficient solution of this entire problem. — It is 
by means of education. The adherents of 
the Mormon Churchare most of them igno- 
rant, being made up, it is averred, from the 
pauper class of Europe. No measure that 
does not tend to raise them from their pres- 
ent low level can be of permanent efficiency. 
It is a moral evil we are attacking —the mor- 
al influence of the Mormon Church. No 
martial nor political measure can reach this 
influence. And all attempts of this sort are 
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sure to make the Mormons look upon them- 
selves as martyrs, and, as a result, to make 
them more devoted than ever to their religion 
and their priesthood. Such attempts are also 
likely to arouse the sympathy of all men who 
are adverse to anything that even hints at 
persecution. These feclings can be removed, 
and the root of the evil got at, by adopting 
the educational remedy. There are two 
ways of doing this. ‘The Christian Church, 
with its vast moral power, can easily bring 
about good results. Let some of the mil- 
lions that are annually sent abroad to con- 
vert the heathen be kept at home, and used 
to elevate the ignorant of our land. A 
Christian board of missionaries can be sent 
to Utah. Missions and schools can be estab- 
lished. The pulpit and the schoolmaster, 
working hand-in-hand, would drive out po- 
lygamy, and remove the blind veneration for 
the priestly head of the Church in a single 
weneration. 

The Christian Church has as yet made no 
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move in this direction, but has contented 
itself with uttering philippics against the 
Mormon Church and people. Ifthey are not 
disposed to undertake the work, the United 
States Government must doit. There ts, at 
present, a large surplus revenue flowing into 
the treasury vaults of the Government. Nu- 
merous bills to distribute some of this among 
the States, to be used in the cause of educa- 
tion, have been discussed in the Senate and 
House of Representatives. A bill setting 
aside an adequate sum for the establishment 
of a public school system in the Territories of 
the United States would undoubtedly find 
favor. ‘lhe details of the plan and the work 
of putting it into execution ought to be left 
to a commission appointed by the President 
and Senate. Compulsory attendance would 
assure the presence of the Mormon children. 
Enlightenment would soon remove that 
plague spot, polygamy, from our moral life, 
and would reduce to a minimum the influ- 
ence of the Mormon priesthood. 
William A. Beatty. 


YOUNG STRONG OF “THE CLARION.” 


Ir you had asked any resident of Green’s 
Ferry some eight years ago—say, in 
who were the leading men of his town, he 
would doubtless have begun: 

“Well, there’s Judge Garvey, of course. 
Then there’s Uncle Billy Green, who built the 
first shanty there in’49, and young Strong of 
‘The Clarion’—” 

However he might continue his enumera- 
tion, it would certainly have been as above 
for the first three names. One you would 
have recognized, if you had been following 
State politics closely for some years; for 
Judge Garvey was very regularly chosen 
State senator in his district, and had held 
the barren honor of presidential elector the 
last time his party carried the State. _ In 776, 
some of the papers were urging his nomi- 
nation for Congress, and politicians thought 
his chance of such a nomination increasing. 
It has not turned out so; his name has 


quite dropped out of the papers, and it is 
said he does not certainly control his own 
county now; but at that time he was the 
most potent political influence in three coun- 
ties. What he influenced them to, I never 
clearly understood, for I cannot recall that I 
ever heard his name mentioned in connec- 
tion with any measure or opinion. 

A file of “The Clarion” during the four 
years that young Strong was editor would 
doubtless throw light on the matter. ‘* The 
Clarion” was at this time a sort of voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness about Reform, which 
was a very new idea, indeed, to its readers. 
Garvey did not like the paper, and young 
Strong disliked Garvey very much; but the 
two men had kept on fairly good terms— 
not so rigid good terms, of course, as to 
forbid their expressing to third parties the 
frankest contempt for each other. The Judge 
had here the advantage, for Strong despised 
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him indignantly, as a knave, while he despised 
Strong—or said he did—pityingly, as a fool. 
He must, however, have at bottom honored 
the young fellow with someserious antipathy ; 
for it was after all no laughing matter that a 
boy of twenty-five should come into “his 
Gaul, which he had conquered by arms,” 
and filch away his home paper from under 
his very eyes. Moreover, though people 
read the editorials, laughed, and voted with 
the Judge just the same—they still did read 
them. However, Judge Garvey certainly 
was more civil to Strong than Strong was to 
him. 

As for Uncle Billy Green, his rank was 
due not only to his connection with the 
‘first shanty” (a house of entertainment at 
the point where a trail turned from the river 
toward the mines), but to his having remained 
steadily on the spot ever since, putting up a 
larger building at intervals as the settlement 
gathered around him, until now he was pro- 
prictor of the American Eagle Hotel, a house 
of goodly dimensions and generous equip- 
ment billiard-room, bowling alley, shooting- 
gallery. Nor did Uncle Billy Green own 
and conduct this house in a purely business 
spirit; a more modest one would have been 
more profitable; he liked to “do that much 
for the town.” A man by the name of Gul- 
liver had established the old rope-ferry, be- 
fore the day of bridges, but it was naturally 
called Green’s Ferry, being a ferry at Green's 
place. He had been of an undoubted valor 
in the Indian fights of early days, was full 
of reminiscences, had no personal objections 
to anybody or anything, and had long given 
over to Judge Garvey the trouble of form- 
ing his opinions. 

Judge Garvey and young Strong were pretty 
sure to be put upon such boardsorcommittees 
as the local affairs of the small town demand- 
ed; and in local matters they proved to pull 
together fairly well, however at odds they were 
politically. Butin the end it was not over pol- 
itics, but over the district school, that they fell 
- out squarely. ‘hey were both trustees, and as 
Green was the third, the board seemed in little 
danger from any too radical reforming tenden- 
cies young Strong might be guilty of, and the 
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Judge had no thought of danger as he 
walked down to ‘The Clarion” office, a 
breathless September afternoon, a couple of 
days before the school should open. 

He found young Strong in his editorial 
room. This was a corner of the printing of- 
fice, fenced off by a great screen pasted over 
with old exchanges. Behind this, Strong 
sat at his table, correcting proof energeti- 
cally. It was evident that he took the edit- 
ing of this little four page weekly rather seri- 
ously—but, then, a man must needs be busi- 
ness-like to produce even four pages weekly 
with one assistant, and Strong had to econo- 
mize time enough from strictly editorial func- 
tions to do a goodly share of type-setting and 
the rest of the mechanics of the office. 

“| beg your pardon for interrupting you, 
Mr. Strong,” said the Judge. “I perceive 
you are arduously occupied. But it becomes 
necessary to confer with you with regard to 
the school-teacher.” 

The Judge was a tall and vigorously built 
man—a little red-faced, but good-looking, if 
one did not insist on too fine a definiteness 
of outline. He spoke habitually with a cer- 
tain inflation of manner, and tried to form 
himself upon a Southern type that was pretty 
abundant in our politics some years earlier. 
He was, however, a native of rural New 
York, early transplanted to California. 

Strong turned in his chair, and sitting side- 
wise, rested his elbow on the proof-sheets, 
holding the pencil still in his fingers. 

“Well?” he said. ‘I thought everything 
was settled.” 

“Assuredly.” Judge Garvey rested his 
folded arms upon the pile of books stacked 
at the rear of the table, and leaned over them 
in a friendly way. ‘* Mr. Coakley is to arrive 
Sunday evening, and will begin the term on 
Monday morning, to the great satisfaction, 
I can guarantee, of all concerned. A slight 
and merely temporary embarrassment has 
arisen, with respect to which a few words 
will make it all right. In point of fact, the 
young woman with whom we previously held 
correspondence — who, you will remember, 
broke her engagement with us to take a 
more advantageous position—is here.” 
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The Judge stopped for question or com- 
ment, but as Strong waited for explanation, 
he went on: 

“She has, it appears, failed after all to se- 
cure that, and come here expecting to fall 
back upon our school, not having heard that 
it was engaged.” 

‘‘Well, that’s unfortunate for her,” said 
Strong, ‘but you can’t ship Coakley now.” 

“Your views coincide exactly with my 
own, my dear sir.” ‘The Judge straightened 
up with some relief. “1 have only to ask, 
then, fora note to the lady to that effect, that 
my own explanation already given may be 
corroborated.” 

Strong began to look alert and suspicious 
at this. 

“Views coincide ?” he said. “What two 
views could there be? What does she say 
brought her here ? ” 

“She’s got an idea that she’s got first 
claim on the place,” said the Judge, plump- 
ing suddenly into colloquial diction. He 
hada trick of doing so when he got down 
to business. It would have had something 
the effect of candid confession, produced by 
a maiden’s plain-hair days alternated with 
her waved-hair days, had not the grandilo- 
quence of tone and manner become so far 
second nature that it ran through both his 
dialects, and lessened the contrast. “ You 
cant always make a woman see sense.” 

strong looked suspiciously at him a few 
seconds. ‘Well, I'll go see her this eve- 
ning, he said. ‘“ Where's she staying ?” 

“That is a totally superfluous tax on your 
time, my dear Strong,” said the Judge, lean- 
ny persuasively across the books again. “I 
have here a mere formal line, stating that 
Coakley is the regularly engaged teacher of 
the school, and will begin next Monday ; 
your signature to it—-Green’s and mine are 
already there—-will be all that is necessary.” 
He pushed pen and ink toward Strong with 
his exaggerated air of courtesy. 

“Oh, I'm not going to sign things that 
way, you know. I'll go see her.” He turn- 
cdand drew his proof-sheets to him with an 
air of dismissal. 4 

The Judge stood up very straight, expand- 
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ed his chest, and folded his arms according 
to his conception of the Virginian manner. 
“Am I to understand, sir, that you question 
my veracity?” 

“T don’t question anything,” said the 
young man impatiently. “Ill know what 
I’m talking about when I’ve seen her.” 

‘Permit me to suggest, sir”—the Judge 
Was approaching his platform manner—* Per- 
mit me to suggest, sir, that Mr. Green and 
myself constitute a majority of the board, 
and Mr. Green, sir— Uncle Billy Green—has 
confidence in my honor, and will sustain my 
action, whatever line yew may be persuaded 
to adopt.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said Strong, exaggera- 
ting his crispness of manner in protest against 
the Judge’s staginess, “I’m clerk of the 
board, and you can't hold a legal meeting 
nor pay a salary without me. What's the 
reason you don’t want me to see her?” 

Judge Garvey unfolded his arms, fell back 
a step, and dropped easily into the sonorous 
declamation that made the stalwart Judge 
no inconspicuous figure on the floor of the 
Legislature. ‘The newspapers, of course, were 
responsible for his language——as for the rest 
of his education; but such as it was, he used 
it fluently, and the declamatory manner was, 
to his constituency, quite an essential of elo- 
quence—the prime difference, in fact, be- 
tween oratory and plain talking. 

“You cast aspersions upon my honor, sir. 
Through me you insult the people of Green’s 
Ferry—of this county—of this district—the 
enlightened and honorable constituency who 
it is my proud honor to represent. I sco-r-n 
to answer your insinuations, sir. ‘They will 
be hurled back upon yourself by the united 
voice and righteous indignation of my justly 
aroused fellow-townsmen, by the voters of 
this noble district—I may say, by the whole 
State of California—tu which I am not un- 
known, sir.” 

Half-a-dozen of the justly aroused fellow- 
townsmen were straggling in from the street, 
for in Green's Ferry a sprinkling of the citi- 
zens spend the warm afternoons sitting in 
absolute tranquility on boxes and barrels here 
and there, under the awnings of the several 
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business blocks; and the knowledge that a 
row was at last on between Judge Garvey 
and young Strong reached them at the first 
peal. The Judge, alive to the increase of 
his audience, raised his voice a shade, and 
went on with a curious mixture of POPE. 
cency and genuine wrath. 

“Ts it lack of confidence that has sent me 
to represent my honorable constituency in 
the legislative halls of California, Mr. Strong? 
Have I received that proud token of esteem 
only to be insulted by one whose obscurity 
is his only shield; who, with unknown rec- 
ord, with no recommendation save his own 
overwhelming self-esteem, comes among us 
to sow dissent in peaceful counsels, and draw 
scorn and contempt upon his own head by 
impotent and futile attacks upon those whom 
he is powerless to harm?” 

This rounded the climax well, so the Judge 
only added: “ The call you propose, sir, I 
shall regard as a direct insult to myself,” and 
strode dramatically from the room. 

The papered screen went crashing to the 
floor behind him. ‘The justly aroused fellow- 
townsmen looked after him, laughing but 
admiring. 

* Laid you out, didn’t he, Strong?” 

«That's the way he does it at Sacramento. 
Oh, the Judge is a real orator—there’s no 
doubt of that.” 

“77e don't have to make his speech up 
beforehand. No sir, right where he is, any 
time of day, he just turns the faucet, and 
there it comes.” 

‘What was the row, anyway, Strong?” 

‘*T don’t know myself; something about 
a teacher--he beyan to bluster all of a sud- 
den.” Strong walkie over to the screen, 
picked it up, set it straight along a crack 
with intense precision, and went back to his 
seat. Drunk, isn'the? haven’t heard him 
take the stump that way since election. He's 
always made rather a point of not quarreling 
with me, too.” 

“Qh, he’s no drunker’n usual,” answered 
with candor a fellow-townsman. “ The Judge 
ain't really himself until he’s a little off. He 
didn't blow so without some reason; don’t 
you fool yourself—not if 7 know the man.” 
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“ Well, if he’s got any game he must have 
come to his last chance in it, to try bullying 
on me,” said Strong; and then another of 
the group asked: 

“What row could there be about a teacher, 
Strong? ‘Thought you'd given him his man.” 

The pencil rolled from the edge of the 
table across the floor at Strong’s movement 
of attention. ‘Coakley ?——-what of him?” 

The man began to laugh, and one or two 
others joined in. One of them said a little 
offensively : ‘* Pretty good on you, youngster! 
You took too big a contract for your age 
when you undertook to keep up with Judge 
Garvey. Hell give you odds and take you 
in, every time.” 

Strong reddened a little, but waited to be 
answered with very fair composure. 

“Didn't you really know, Strong? The 
Judge scored one on you that time, then. 
Why, he’s been Garvey’s man in. Sierra 
‘Township one or two elections now. Used 
to bea Millerite preacher, before your day, 
but he broke down at that. Good hand in 
county politics, but he’s always completely 
out of business between times. Why you 
remember him, Strong—he was round with 
the Judge election times —cross-eyed fellow, 
with black siders.” 

“ That fellow? Why, he can't 
straight! ‘The way of it was, Judge Garvey 
told us only Tuesday that the teacher we'd 
got—tirst-rate c ad backed out; 
and we couldn't put off beginning school any 
longer, nor hear of any teacher to be had; so 
when he produced this man, we had really 
no choice. I suppose I needn’t ask where 
he got his certificates.” 

“No—(Garvey’s solid with this county 
board and superintendent.” 

* Disgracetul!” said Strong; whereat all 
laughed, except one who had lost a ranch a 
few years before during business dealings 
with the Judge. 

“Oh, he’s a scamp—I wouldn’t trust him 
out of sight with his baby’s silver mug, 
said this man with feeling. The rest laughed 
again. In Green’s Ferry a certain easy-going 
vood-heartedness is required by the public 
conscience, rather than decalogue virtues. 
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Garvey liked sharp practice—all right; if you 
were yourself hurt, you would naturally be- 
gin to vote against him; otherwise, it was 
none of your business, except as successful 
rascality had a claim on your admiration. 
Young Strong liked to write furious reform 
editorials—all right; if you were the one hit, 
you would swear at Strong and stop your 
subscription until a hit on some one else 
made you renew it; otherwise, it was none 
of your business and lively reading. They 
leaned against the wall and desk, and began 
with perfect good nature to tell stories of the 
Judge. 

‘ R’member the time he got that Mexican 
ranch? Fellow thought it was a bill of sale 
for thirty acres he was signing, and it was 
three hundred.” 

* Best thing was when he made old man 
Meeker believe he was dying, and deed over 
a good fifty thousand dollars in stock to his 
daughter—and married the girl, sir, before 
the old fellow found he was good for twenty 
years more. He made the air smell of brim- 
stone the rest of his life if you mentioned 
Garvey to him! lrowned ina ford a winter 
or two later, after all. Used to live in a lit- 
tle shanty up Indian Crick and raise pota- 
and Garvey sent him a cow-cheekiest 
thing!” 

Strong turned sharply away from the laugh 
that followed, and went on with his work, 
while they slowly dispersed. He worked 
on savagely with brows drawn together. “It 
isnt. so much the existence of scoundrels 
like Garvey that gets me,” he was saying to 
himself, “as the way the whole crowd of 
them take him.” He stopped to read over 
the words he was correcting—they were ed- 
torial 

* Was ever folly greater than this of our 
community, In dropping everything else to 
run after money. lor what do you expect 
to do with it when you get it? Better eat- 
inv, and drinking, and the privilege of being 
toadied to by those who want to make some- 
ting out of you—what more can you get 
out of money, if you have never made any- 
ting of yourself? Just as a pig, if he might 
‘axe his choice whether he would be turned 
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into a man or would be moved into a cosier - 


sty, with more unbounded swill, would doubt- 
less choose the sty !” 

‘“My broom against the ocean,” he said ; 
but he went on correcting doggedly. 

And, not to conceal from you what was In 
reality the most significant fact about Will 
Strong—the key to about everything he 
thought and did—he was mentally submit- 
ting this editorial, as he had submitted every 
other he had written, to the test of the prob- 
able opinion of a young woman he had not 
seen nor heard from for two years, but who 
nevertheless constituted to his mind the chief 
motive for existence—if net the chief and 
sufficient explanation of the human race’s 
having been created at all. You must real- 
ize, before trying to understand his story, 
that Will Strong was really a very romantic 
young man indeed, though he pretended to 
Green’s Ferry that he was not. 

Outside the screen, the strips of sun 
through the western window and open door 
lengthened across the meager collection of 
dusty fonts of type, the small press, the piles 
of papers. The black-fingered, red-haired 
boy setting type among them reflected that 
it must be nearly dinner-time, and turned to 
see how far in the hot strips had crept— 
turned, and stood staring ; for he met square- 
ly the inquiring look of a pair of clear eyes, 
and became aware of a lady in the doorway. 

It is probable that Jim had never dreamed 
in his life of any other social distinction than 
that between rich and poor, notorious and 
obscure, nor was he a lad of perceptions ; 
yet he knew at once that this was a very un- 
usual sort of lady for Green’s Ferry. If he 
had been a man of the social world he would 
have known that she was a gentlewoman of 
notably high-bred appearance. She glanced, 
not without dismay, about the shabby work- 
room, as if she felt herself where she had no 
business to be. Nevertheless, she came for- 
ward frankly, and asked in the friendly way 
of one whose station needs no asserting : 

“Mr. Strong ?—one of the school-board ? 
—Is he here?” 

*Ves’m.” The boy made no motion, but 


stood blankly staring. 
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“* May I see him, please ?” 

“Lady to see you, Mr. Strong,” shouted 
Jim, standing still. 

In the few seconds before Strong emerged, 
the lady stood her ground in the middle of 
the floor, with some appearance of anxiety. 
She was certainly a very noticeable person, 
and came nearer to warranting that strong 
word “ beautiful” than falls often to the lot 
of woman. It was a matter of outline more 
than color, however, for she had not much 
of that about her— brown hair, blue-gray 
eyes, skin of a warm paleness. All this low 
coloring, however, was so perfect of its sort, 
that it gave something the effect of a fine 
etching — a rich distinctness attained by 
shades, not colors. . Instead of being out- 
shone by more brilliant-hued women, Miss 
Northrop had always had the effect of mak- 
ing them look chromo-like. So, too, a certain 
nobility and self-forgetfulness of manner made 
the more elaborate manners of others seem 
the crude device of inferiority. It was a good 
deal due to her eyes; she had most won- 
derful eyes, and I doubt if any man or many 
women ever met them ina full look without 
feeling a little stir of pulse—whether it was 


‘in the lashes, or in the sweet straightforward- 


ness of look, utterly devoid of coquetry, or in 
the depth of the gray, or in what; certain It 
is that no one ever saw Miss Northrop with- 
out talking of her beautiful eyes. 

* A lady to see him ?” The word in Green’s 
Ferry defined only the sex. Some one with 
a notice of a flock of sheep for sale, which 
she wanted to get in as a local; or with an 
ill-spelled poem ; or— by George, yes—that 
school-mistress. Lucky she had not met 
Garvey there— poor girl! Strong laid his 
pencil down, and came out from behind the 
screen good naturedly enough—and stopped 
short. Whata thing to happen to a man, 
that he should live and move and have his 
being for a dozen years in the thought of one 
woman, should count a world worth living 
in because she was somewhere on it, and a 
pitiful human race worth working for be- 


cause they were her fellow-creatures--and 


should come out from behind his screen, 
and see her before his eyes—on his dingy 
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work-room floor—out of her four thousand 
miles’ distance ! 

‘They had been four years schoolmates in 
a New England High School. Will was a 
farmer's lad, from an outlying, rocky village, 
who worked for his board while he went to 
school. He came of an unschooled, hard- 
working, God-fearing yeoman race. Wini- 
fred could look up every line of her descent, 
through a vista of governors, college-presi- 
dents, and ministers, back to Colonial aris- 
tocracy and gentry beyond sea. Her great- 
grandfathers had carried swords in Revolu- 
tionary battles, where Will's had _ tollowed 
with muskets. Winifred herself was one ot 
those flowers into which excellent family 
trees break occastonally—flowers so lovely 
that no excellence of the tree seems enough 
to account for them. If she had any core 
of aristocratic coldness, it was so overlaid by 
a sweet humaneness, a frank generosity of 
impulse, that no one would have known it. 
If she had been a man, to have a valet, she 
would have been a hero to him. 

Even in the democracy of school, Will 
Strong knew well enough the difference be- 
tween his shy awkwardness and her pleasant 
frankness; and knew that though he could 
meet school requirements about as well as 
she, yet his mental range was crude and nar- 
row beside hers; and any one could see that 
in the town where he was an unknown boy 
she was an important young lady. These 
things would not have counted for much had 
not some medieval follower of some exiled 
king dropped down into the boy’s tempera- 
ment that passion of self-abasing loyalty that 
is rather an anachronism in our democratic 
days. ‘hey had been on terms of friendli- 
ness rather than friendship in school, but 
that was due more to his shyness than any- 
thing else. She had really given to him more 
opportunities than to most of her school- 
mates; she liked his integrity and earnest- 
ness. 

He had looked to college as the natural 
door between his world and hers; after four 
years at New Haven he might seck her ac 
quaintance without audacity. ‘Io that end 
he had laboriously accumulated money, and 
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had even passed his matriculation, when his 
father’s death made him indispensable on the 
poor little farm. Since then he had doggedly 
plodded alone through the college curricu- 
lum, but without finding in it the mysterious 
pass-word that he had expected into the intel- 
lectual aristocracy. Sometwo years before, his 
mother’s death and the growing up of younger 
brothers had left him free to seek his fortune 
in California. At twenty-seven he had lost 
his fresh look and boyish shyness; he looked 
older than he was, but he was really very 
youthful, and believed in all sorts of abstrac- 
tions beginning with capitals. His mental 
furniture, being obtained trom books, not 
people, was not quite in the style of the pres- 
ent decade, and he read Carlyle and Emer- 
son more than Herbert Spencer. His 
creed had, therefore, quite transcendentalism 
enough to accommodate without incongruity 
his little private deification. 

()nce in every year or two, as opportunity 
took him near her home, he had called on 
her, and had multiplied each call mightily by 
thinking of it before and after. He had also 
kept up a stupid correspondence with a 
schoolmate who had lived in the same town 
with her, for the chance of her name being 
mentioned. Within a couple of years, how- 
ever, she had lost her father and gone to rel- 
atives in New York, so he had lost exact 
knowledge even of her whereabouts. 

She spoke before he had found his voice 
—-without an instant’s hesitation, indeed. 
“Oh, Will Strong!” she cried, stepping 
quickly toward him and holding out her 
hand. “I Aefed it was you!” 

He took the offered hand, and said to him- 
self that his own was consecrated by the 
touclf to clean deeds forever. He would not 
have known how to address her, but he fol- 
lowed her leading. 

“It is Winifred Northrop!” he said. 
“What is it? Can I do something for 
you?” 

“You are school-committee man, are you 
not?” Anxiety, relief, and trust mingled in 
her voice. 

* Trustee—yes. Why,” he cried, * it isn’t 
possible that vow are the lady!” 
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She laughed. “I suppose the lady must 
be I.” 

He did not smile. He even lost color 
wyh wrath. .“ Garvey has dared to play you 
some trick !—I did not dream—” he went on 
eagerly, ‘Garvey kept the letters in his hands, 
and bungled over the name, so I did not 
once fairly catch it.” 

He turned back to his corner, and put the 
remaining bit of proof into his pocket. New 
heavens and new earth had come into exist- 
ence since the last pencil mark on it. 

“Jim,” he said, *“ I’m called off on school- 
business. You get as much of that set up 
as you can before dinner, and then lock up ; 
and I'll come down and make the correc- 
tions in the editorials before 1 go to bed. 
Now—Winifred—if I may walk home with 
you, we'll get to the bottom of Garvey’s 
tricks. —Villain !” 

The epithet was so fervent, and so en- 
tirely without humorous intent, that Miss 
Northrop laughed again as they walked out 
into the dull, hot September afternoon sun. 
The board sidewalk was uneven and full of 
projecting nails and splinters, and she held 
her thin, blue-gray dress prettily aside from 
them ; Will noted the gesture with admira- 
tion as intense as unreasonable. It seemed 
to him peculiarly admirable that she should 
draw her hat a little forward to shade her 
eyes, and should take just the length of 
step that she did; the absolutely right step 
for a lady was thenceforth settled ; since 
then, he has insisted unreasonably upon a 
certain shade as the only right thing in gray, 
as if he held in his own mind some posi- 
tive standard beyond the realm of variable 
taste. 

The two or three business blocks—rows 
of slight frame-buildings, more of them sa- 
loons than would seem possible—were very 
quiet; Green’s Ferry is the shipping point 
of a wide stock-raising district, and all its 
activity centers about the railroad station at 
stated times daily. The justly aroused fellow- 
townsmen were all back under the awnings 
—leaning against the wall by the post-office, 
sitting on boxes by the grocery ; some indo- 
lently telling stories and chaffing ; some look- 
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ing sleepily before them in absolute repose ; 
some in various stages of inert drunkenness. 
All stared curiously at young Strong and the 
strange lady, and prepared to talk them oyer 
afterward, but no one addressed him. 

They turned aside soon into a broad cross 
street with no sidewalk, where the coarse 
dust was in places ankle deep. Behind them, 
beyond the main street, a few groups of yel- 
lowing cottonwoods on bare banks of red- 
dish clay marked the course of the Sacra- 
mento; before them the street faded into a 
limitless expanse of gravel, thinly dotted in 
the distance with dull green oaks, and 
bounded by long knolls, like wrinkles in the 
plain, dark with oaks against the smoky sky 
of September—a sky dull-blue above, dull- 
gray near the horizon. 

Along either side of the street the flimsy 
wooden houses were set back, each in its 
yard, and surrounded by oleanders ; some- 
times there would be a few parched roses, a 
trellis of Madeira-vine, a patch of carefully 
nursed grass, often a row of China-trees, 
whose fallen black seeds stippled the dust— 
but always the great rosy clumps of oleanders, 
glorying in the heat and drought. Every 
evening after dinner the owners come out, 
and stand watering these gardens with hose 
and sprinkler, till all along the street there is 
a murmur like rain and a smell of damp 
earth, and here and there through the warm 
twilight a glimpse of the white sprays of wa- 
ter; while the families sit on the porches 
and doorstep, and gossip and laugh. At this 
hour, however, the little gardens and splen- 
did oleanders lay hot and deserted in the 
dusty afternoon. 

“| haven't till now had time to spare from 
being anxious to be interested,” Miss North- 
rop said. “I was rather panic stricken this 
morning, and things were awful, instead of 
interesting, In proportion to their newness.” 

This bit of pathos stiffsned Will’s manner 
with the awkwardness of over-feeling, as he 
asked: ‘* Now, what can I do for you—Wini- 
fred?” 

The awkwardness made him more like the 
school-boy Will; and then, a familiar face 
four thousand miles from home seems more 
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familiar than it really is. Miss Northrop 
answered confidingly: ‘I will tell you all 
about it, and then you will know what to do. 
I wrote to Judge Garvey—some one referred 
me to him at Sacramento—and asked if | 
might teach the school. He wrote back 
that I might, fixed the day, and directed me 
to a boarding place that he had engaged for 
me. So I came by yesterday evening’s train, 
and sent word that I was here. This morning 
he called and told me—with most oppress- 
ive civility—-that as I had not answered his 
last letter, the place had been given to some 
one else. He said ‘ professional etiquette ’ 
here demands an answer in such a case, and 
failure to answer is equivalent to a withdrawal 
of the application.” 

* He lied,” said Will parenthetically, walk- 
ing along with his eyes on the ground; she, 
on the contrary, looked at him often, with 
frank directness. 

“He did not impress me,” she said, “ as 
the soul of candor. I said as little as possi- 
ble to him, but when he was gone I asked 
about the rest of the committee, and as soon 
as I heard your name I hoped it was you; | 
knew you were somewhere in California. 
This afternoon I received his letter written 
to prevent my coming. It had followed me 
up here by the same train that I came on.” 
She held the letter in her hand, and Will 
quietly took it and kept it. “I would not 
raise any controversy about such. a thing,” 
she went on, “if I had any idea in the 
world where else to go or what to do.” Her 
voice sharpened a little again, with a note 
of pathos. 

Will did not know how to answer without 
seeming to question or comment, so there 
came a pause; then he said: 

“This Coakley was an electioneering agent 
of Garvey’s, and doesn’t know enough to 
teach babies. He seems to have turned up 
suddenly wanting help, and the Judge is will- 
ing enough to keep him on hand and under 
obligations until next election.” 

Miss Northrop stopped short and looked 
at him with brows a little raised, and her 
bearing became impalpably more distant. 

“But I cannot enter into contest with 
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—these men for permission to teach school 
here,” she said. 

She was right, in her quick feeling that 
Will Strong’s training could not have made 
work and discomfort and contact with vulgar- 
ity seem outside the sphere of women. If it 
had been one of his own sisters he would have 
said: “Oh, well) we have to take the world 
as we find it. Brace up, little girl; Pll put 
you safe through, and you'll find it’s not so 
bad, after all.” 

But what he said to Winifred Northrop 
was: ‘‘It is outrageous! Such brutes as Gar- 
vey have no business to look ata lady! If 
you really prefer not to take the school,” he 
went on with some embarrassment, “I hope 
you will call on me to help you in any other 
way; but if you want the school you shall 
have it, and no annoyance with it that I can 
help.” 

Miss Northrop repented that she had re- 
pented her confidence. ‘ I remembered that 
vou were kind of old, Will” —and her manner 
was Irresistably winning when she said such 
a thing—* but you are so very kind now that 
you make me ashamed. I only meant to 
ask you what I must do. Yes, I must take 
this position if I can, for I have no alterna- 
tive.” 

“There is nothing for you to do,” he said. 
“Tt is my place, as an officer of the school, 
to see that its rightful teacher is not de- 
frauded.”’ 

“So it 1s,” she said, relieved. 
none the less grateful.” 

“It is a pleasure to me to be able to do 
anything for you,” he said gravely, somewhat 
suffly—-from his tone you would not have sus- 
pected much more truth than usual in the 
formula, 

She only said: “ You are very kind,” and 
then he lifted his hat, and left her at Mrs. 
Stutt’s gate. 

He deliberately and literally believed, as 
he walked down the street —directly to 
Green’s—that he was the happiest man in 
the world. For that matter, it is not impos. 
sible that he was. 


But lam 


cent of conscious hyperbole in saying, “It 
would be worth a life-time of trouble only to 
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He was absolutely inno-. 
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have seen her; and I know her and am able 
to do her a service!” 

He scored one advantage in having seen 
Miss Northrop early : he saw Green before 
Garvey had talked with him. The report of 
the quarrel had by no means failed to reach 
“The American Eagle,” and when Strong 
came in Uncle Billy Green was just. ex- 
pressing himself with regard to Coakley : 

‘Of course the Judge'll provide for his 
man when he gets a chance. That's where 
he’s sharp. And if Coakley is smart enough 
to suit Judge Garvey, he’s smart enough to 
teach my children—that’s what / say.” 

A private audience with him would have 
been merely postponing the hour of general 
discussion, so Strong made a brief exposition 
of his case—gently enough, but with consider- 
able force—then and there, displaying the 
letter he carried by way of proof. He hard- 
ly expected to elicit anything but the usual 
laugh and comment on the Judge’s smart- 
ness. But there was a marked seriousness 
of tone in the remarks when he ended. 

“Well, that zs pretty rough.” 

* Yes, sir, that’s going too far. The Judge 
ought to know where to stop. I don’t stand 
by no man when it comes to a shabby trick 
on an unprotected school-marm.” 

“A real lady, too—I could see that when 
she went by with you, Strong.” 

Even Green said uneasily, “No, I shouldn't 
think the Judge ought to do that, quite.” 

It was evident that Green’s Ferry drew its 
lines as much as any othertown. The moral 
support it offered Strong was mainly negative, 
however, and Green, after several alternate 
conversations with his two fellow trustees» 
during this Saturday evening, went off early 
Sunday morning to visit his married daughter 
at the old Meeker place, leaving word that 
they must fix it betweenthem. Judge Garvey 
closed the somewhat stormy conference of 
Saturday evening with a promise to break 
down Miss Northrop’s school in a week, and 
Strong’s paper ina month. “ Do you flatter 
yourself I should not have had your con- 
temptible sheet in powder under my feet, sir, 
before this, if I had thought it worth the at- 
tention?” Nevertheless, as there was noth- 
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ing on which the Judge prided himself more 
than on his invariable civility to ladies (‘* the 
courtly Judge” was his favorite phrase in 
writing up a local notice of any affair at 
which he had been present) Strong, hav- 
ing possession of the school-house key, was 
able to put Miss Northrop into possession 
on Monday morning without opposition. 
The Judge even visited her during the day 
and addressed the school with extreme suay- 
ity. 

He was, however, very seriously affronted, 
and had not passed his Sunday without dili- 
gent preparation among parents and children 
to make Miss Northrop’s position untenable. 
It would have been no difficult task, either, 
but for an altogether unprecedented obsta- 
cle—a factor that he had not dreamed of in 
his calculations, and chat Strong himself had 
underestimated. The children, who had 
gone to school Monday morning primed 
for mutiny, surrendered their hearts in a 
body to Miss Northrop by night; three 
days later, Uncle Billy Green’s niece, who 
taught the primary school, gave in adoring 
allegiance ; by the end of the week every- 
body who had seen her was her advocate. 
It was certainly an unprecedented thing 
that Judge Garvey’s best exertions should 
come to naught, because of a woman’s way 
of smiling and speaking; but Miss North- 
rop's tenure of the school was secure. It 
was not entirely speech and smile, however. 
Miss Northrop was interested in everything, 
and consequently had common ground with 
everybody ; and she met each one on that 
ground, not so much ignoring as tempora- 
rily forgetting differences. 

The year wore on from gray to gray; the 
parching north wind poured down the plain 
and darkened the air with gritty dust; the 
sky, though cloudless, grew murkier every 
day. ‘Then the wind shifted to the south, 
and the sky grew darker yet with surging 
heaps of clouds, and at last, down came the 
late November rain; and next morning Miss 
Northrop could see, like a miraculous crea- 
tion of the night, up and down every east- 
and-west street, a range of azure mountains 
along either horizon, snow-crowned, clear-cut, 
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against an exquisite blue sky. Every two 
or three weeks the surge of clouds would 
come rolling up with the south wind, and the 
rain would come down in torrents for days, 
till the Sacramento, yellow with mud, roared 
level with its banks; and then the storm 
would break away, and there would be a 
week or two of blue sky and brilliant air and 
green earth. 

One Sunday in March, between the early 
and the latter rains, Miss Northrop and Will 
Strong walked out together several miles over 
the plain. ‘I'he gravel had long disappeared 
under green bur-clover and f/arta, thickly 
dotted with the little yellow clover blossoms, 
the lilac ones of the f/aria, and with small 
blue gilias. ‘The flocks and herds had been 
driven down from the mountains where they 
spend their summers and autumns, and the 
air was full of the bleating of lambs. Up 
and down either horizon, converging toward 
the north, were the long ranks of the Sierras 
and Coast Range, deep blue, ruggedly tipped 
with white peaks of all shapes—-the Lassen 
Buttes, the Yallo Balleys, and many a lesser 
one. Northward, in the interval between the 
ranges, miles and miles away, the. solitary 
peak of Shasta rose above the dark oak-knolls, 
sharp-white from base to tip, against a stain- 
less sky. They sat down on the warm clover, 
beside a noisy yellow stream that ran full to 
its banks on its way to the Sacramento. 
Winifred pushed back her hat, dropped her 
hands in her lap, and let her senses be played 
upon by the delicious air, the blue and white 
of mountains and sky and clouds, the lumi 
nous green, the rushing of water close by, 
and the bleating of flocks in the distance. It 
gave Will a good chance to watch her face— 
the sweetness of the mouth; the nobility of 
the level brows; the frankness of the eyes: 
the soft wave of her hair. ‘There was a marked 
sadness in her face in repose; to wonder 
why, was to transgress the code of loyal hu- 
mility that ‘Vill set himself; he had not even 
considered it due chivalry to speculate, much 
less ask, as to the reason of so amazing a phe- 
nomenon as her presence in California at all, 
and the incongruity of her school-teaching. 
Her pose was perfect, and yet nothing could — 
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be more unconscious. Was that marvelous 
spontaneity, that simple dignity, the regular 
thing among the men and women Winifred 
belonged with? It made him feel left very 
far out to think so. How incapable of effort 
for admiration she was, yet how invariably 
admirable! 

She caught him looking at her, in time. 
“What is it?” she said simply. 

He colored with some confusion, but con- 
fessed a piece of his thought. “ 1 was wonder- 
ing if you really do not care at all for admira- 
tion. Most people would think they got the 
good of their living in being praised a fraction 
as much as you've been. If that’s impertinent 
I beg your pardon; you asked me.” 

The portion of aristocrat’s pride that was 
in Winifred was largely concentrated in an 
objection to talking of herself or letting oth- 
er people do it; so she looked a little an- 
She began with some constraint: 
first -when it is the 
right one that praises. But there is always 
a reaction of self-distrust. It seems humil- 
jating,” she went on more frankly, “to have 
been praised for having done some common 
thing—solved a probleni, or written a poem, 
or handled a piano—a ‘little more or less 
cleverly, when one Comes to think what edu- 
cation and art are. And jfersonal admira- 
tion that always seems a contemptible sort 
of folly, if you think of what great things 
there are to do and be in the world, and the 
lives the great lonely souls have lived.” 

“Your achievement seems little to you,” 
said Will with some gloom, ‘‘ because, I sup- 
pose, more always opens to you. To me, 
who have made none-—” 

“Why, Will,” she cried, with the most 
genuine dissent. ‘“‘ You have done more 
than almost any one I know. Do you call 
it nothing to do a college curriculum alone 
and under all sorts of hindrances? And I 
know that it was done well and thoroughly.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said’ indifferently, tossing 
bits of clover into the stream, “1 could have 
passed an A. B. fast enough. But you know 
better than I do, Winifred, that that’s the 
lcast of a college course. I’ve seen fellows 
that had to work their way through and had 


noved. 
care——at 
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no spare time or energy, and they always 
lacked a great deal of the college flavor ; the 
education didn't permeate ’em. Then there 
are other things—-music, art, social opportu- 
nities, capacity of expression——that are no 
slight things to miss; they make up more 
of first-class living than Greek optatives or 
the equation of a surface. It isn’t really 
possible for a man, not backed by circum- 
stances, to get himself into a position that 
some are born to.” He let the clover be and 
looked up. “Oh, I'm not growling, Win- 
fred,” he said hastily, smiling, as he saw her 
about to speak eagerly. “I’m only making 
philosophical observations, and using my- 
self as an illustration. Why in the world 
should I growl to tind myself stranded half 
way up, when there is a townful of people 
behind us clear down at the bottom, and no 
more their fault than mine? Why should I 
mind that I am left out from the best chances, 
any more than that a thousand other fellows 
are? ‘What Act of Legislature was there 
that’ / should be cultured ?” 

She was leaning forward with her irresist- 
ible eves full on his, and face and voice viv- 
ified with that sympathetic expressiveness 
that makes speech count for far more than 
the words. 

“Will, that is true,” she cried, “but it is 
only part of the truth. ‘Close thy’ Carlyle ; 
‘open thy’ Emerson. It’s true, you have 
missed some things that you deserved to have 
and that many of your inferiors have for 
nothing. But your life is only begun, and 
your ability and pluck can do so much that 
you needn't waste regret on anything they 
may fail to do. Even if circumstances be 
unconquerable that stand between you and 
some good things, are the things you have 
gained instead of less value?-—your courage 
and patience, your self-reliance and _ trust- 
worthiness and helpfulness? Why, Will, 
character is worth more than knowledge of 
art, or familiarity with good society; just to 
live bravely is worth more than all the rest. 
Do you suppose I would exchange your 
companionship for that of a dozen ‘cultured’ 
people who could talk to me about ‘ sincere 
furniture’”—this was in the last decade, re- 
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member—‘“ and Rauss’s heads, as you'can’t, 

and who never showed me one spark of gen- 

uine feeling about the great things of life, as 

you can?” 

was overwhelmed. 
talked of his affairs much, following them 
with unvarying interest, but of himself or 
herself, never ; and it was actually a new idea 
to the young fellow that she could have any 
very high opinion of him. Moreover, it was 
the first time he had heard her speak with 
unveiled and ardent feeling. 

‘You do not mean,”—and he formed his 
words with difficulty —‘“‘that I could meet on 
equal ground people that—such people as 
your associates.” | 

“No; you would meet most of them on 
higher ground. If they didn’t know it, that 
would be their discredit. I should think you 
could see that,” she added in a quick, paren- 
thetic averse way, “from associate. If 
you want to get a higher opinion of the value 
of your life, compare it with an ordinary, fool- 
ish, useless one—like mine.” She gave him no 
chance to answer that, but was the next mo- 
ment on her feet, suggesting that they walk 
on, and wishing they were not to stop short 
of the Lassen Buttes, whose apparent near- 
ness, scores of miles distant as they were, was 
still a perpetual surprise to her eastern eyes. 

When everything has been made ready for 
it, a few sentences may easily make or mark 
an erain life; and it is probable that if Miss 
Northrop had not in effect told young Strong 
he was quite good enough for her, he might 
have remained her contented vassal for years. 
Six monthsof being her nearest friend worked 
their result, to be sure; but the humility they 

were gnawing at was of medievally tough fiber, 
and of twice six years’ growth. His depreci- 
ation of himself, however, had only meant 
sense of distance from her; therefore, his 
sense of the significance of her speech was 
enormous. He felt his relation to her 
changed ; he was shaken from all his moor- 
ings, and thrown into a mighty agitation that 
possessed him night and day, and only grew 
with time. For this was what it all came 
to: Was the distance between Winifred and 
himself greater than the distance between 
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her and any other man? And when he had 
once thought that, the gate was open, and 
the besieging host marched in and took pos- 
session of every corner of him with longing 
and desire and a madness of tenderness. 

He thought of nothing else. He wrote 
his editorials and set type under an unceas- 
ing sense of it, as people have done brain- 
work and finger-work to an accompaniment 
of unceasing physical pain. For there was 
nothing joyous about it to him; it was all a 
bitter pain of mad desire to be something to 
her—tosecure her, somehow, before this great, 
dark future swept her away from him. And 
yet the latter rains came and went, the green 
faded from the ground, the mountains grew 
dimmer and duller, and at last disappeared 
in the summer murk, before he took in his 
own mind the next step—from lover to suit- 
or, as before from vassal to lover. 

He did so simply because he could not 
stand it any longer. It stood to reason that 
there must be a way out of such active tor- 
ments. And, after all, why not he as well 
as any other man? It was absurd to suppose 
that Winifred could ever be zs /ove with any 
man, asa man would be with her. It occur- 
red to Will that the thing to do was natural 
enough, after all—not to ask Winifred’s love, 
but to offer her his, And he walked down 
to Mrs. Stutt’s to do it, one August evening, 
a little before school opened after vacation. 
He was in good spirits, too; to come to ac- 
tion and to speech, after so long repression, 
was an inestimable relief. And she had 
been doubly friendly to him all this time. 

Mrs. Stutt was in her little strip of grass 
and oleanders. “That you, Mr. Strong?” 
she called out cheerily as he lifted the gate- 
latch. “Well, Miss Northrop’s in the sitting- 
room, I s’pose. You go right in, and I'll 
come in when I’ve done my watering.” 

“Thank you,” said Will absently, and 
walked onintothe house. Winifred was not 
in the dark little sitting-room. He walked 
to the open window and stood there, expect- — 
ing her to come in presently. ‘There were 
veils of Madeira vine over the window, just 
opening their whitish tassels of bloom, and 
the air was full of the smell of them. Mrs. 
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Stutt began to water the grass outside, and 
the shower of water from her hose glimmered 
- through the Madeira vine; the noise of the 
water came to him, and the crying of crick- 
ets, and the smell of the freshly wet earth. 
Then he heard a step on the porch, and saw 
Winifred go down the short path to the gate. 
He could see by her white dress that she 
stood still there; so he went out, too, to join 
her. Mrs. Stutt was watering at the other 
side of the house now, and the two were 
alone. 

Will stopped a moment in the darkness and 
faint odor of a great oleander, a few feet from 
the motionless girl at the gate, to realize well 
the grace of her dim white figure,and her un- 
conscious attitude. She stood in a weary 
way, with her head a little fallen back, and 
her hands hanging loosely clasped before 
her. There was so much and so incompre- 
hensible emotion in the attitude, that Will 
felt vaguely thrust out into another world 
from that where her interests lay. She had 
not heard him approach, for the train from 
the south was just coming to a stand at the 
station, not a stone’s throw .off, and there 
Was a great noise of jarring cars, and shout- 
ing men, and escaping steam, and ringing 
bell. He waited tll the noise should be 
quite over. Some one came walking rapidly 
from the station; Will, glancing at the dark 
fuure, thought it had, even in this dimness, 
an unfamtliar look. It paused close by the 
gate, 

Winifred!” 

Will did not know the voice; the tone 
turned him blind and dizzy. 

Winifred started violently, and turned; 
she clasped her hands tightly, and lifted them 
to her breast in a frightened way, as she fell 
_ back a step. 

“Oh, my God!” she cried, under her 
breath. ‘There was a rattle of the gate-latch, 
a sharp flying open of the gate, and the 
Stranger held her in his arms. 

“My darling, my darling!” he said with 
an infinite tenderness. ‘ Did you think you 


could hide anywhere in all this wide world 
Where I should not find you?” 
for just an instant she yielded to his clasp 
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—then she drew back. ‘“ You must not,” 
she said softly, with unmistakable pain in 
her voice. ‘“ You know that. I thought if 
I was utterly out of sight or hearing, you 
would forget me, and 7 might—forget my- 
self.” 

He broke in before she had feirly spoken. 
“You were mistaken, Winifred; there was 
no one between us. © my foolish little hot- 
head! if you had not been so headlong in 
your self-sacrifice—if you had only waited 
till Icame back—I could have showed you in 
ten minutes that there was no place for it. 
Mollie is married to John Gates and is very 
happy. And you and I—my little girl, how 
nearly our two lives have been spoiled! 
Sweetheart,” he said, laughing with a shaky 
voice, “I think I shall never dare let go of 
you again” —and he drew her back to him. 

She hesitated —surrendered —clung to 
him with a long sobbing breath. “Oh, I 
have wanted you so, I have wanted you so!” 
she cried. “Oh, don’t bea dream and melt 
away this time!” 

Will Strong, standing close in the darkness 
of the oleander, acquiring a life-long associa- 
tion with smell of Madeira vine and oleander 
and wet earth, cry of crickets and noise of 
sprinkling water, gathered himself together 
enough to creep away. He was going to re- 
alize it pretty soon, he thought; he did not 
yet; it seemed likely to be beyond endurance 
when he did. As he passed the door some 
one opened it, and the lamp-light streamed 
about him; Winifred looked around and 
saw his face for an instant, and then he had 
slipped away through a side gate. 

He walked out from town across miles of 
dark plain, until he came to the empty chan- 
nel of the stream by which they had sat in 
March, Underfoot not a blade of grass or 
green thing; no stranger would have believed 
that living thing had ever grownthere. The 
flocks and herds had long since gone to the 
mountain pastures. The dry channel be- 
tween shelvy banks of gravel showed white 
in the unclouded yet dull starlight. The air 
was lifeless, and faintly tainted with smoke 
from forest fires in the mountains. 

Will threw himself down on his face, clutch- 
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ing with his fingers at the gritty dirt. He 
knew as surely then, looking forward to his 
life, as he will know at the end looking back, 
that this would never be an out-lived ro- 
mance. Nor could he creep back into that 
temple of dreams from which Winifred’s own 
hand had lugd him— it had crumbled to dust 
behind him. Nor was he like one who, los- 
ing a woman, loses only his best pleasure and 
best ambition; she was the vital condition 
to every pleasure, every ambition; losing her, 
he lost all. ‘The realization clutched hin by 
this time like a tiger. -There was not a liv- 
ing creature within miles; a man might go 
down to primal depths, might drop even the 
restraint of the human in outcries and strug- 
gles as free as a tortured beast’s. It may be 
that solitude sees more such scenes than a 
decently decorous world would like to think. 
Yet there was a sense upon him of some 
moral demand, some decision to be made; 
and in time he began to try to collect himself 
for it. It would seem as if there could hardly 
be a position that left less for him to decide. 


There was no question of renouncing—he had 
never had anything to renounce. Neverthe- 


less, his instinct was correct in urging him to 
amoral contlict and a momentous decision. 
The question was simply whether he could 
pick up his life again, could find faith that 
anything was worth living for; or whether life 
was to be a hollow going through the forms 
~-frustrated, purposeless, full of brooding re- 
gret and jealousy, shame, and sense of wrong. 
But he could not drag his bruised mind up 
to the question; he could not even think 
what it was. He lifted himself up, stepped 
down into the dry channel, and knelt on the 
white stones, obeying old association with 
the attitude; laid his arms and head ona 
shelf of the bank, and let the stunned and 
nerveless will lic passive, while the accumu- 
lated forces of years—of generations—pas- 


sion and pain and despair and love, shame ~ 


bitterness and loyalty—trampled back 
and forth over him, fighting out tor him his 
battle. 

It was deathly, aggressively still; not an 
insect to chirp, not a tree to rustle; only 
bare earth and sodden air. After a long 
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time Will raised his head and threw it back, 
looking up at the dull stars, while his out- 
stretched hands lay clasped before him; he 
began to breathe more deeply. Not many 


‘minutes later he rose and walked homeward 


across the dim, wide waste. | 

It was afternoon of the next day when he 
stood at Mrs. Stutt’s door again. Mrs. Stutt 
looked at him with the embarrassment of 
conscious pity as she admitted him. — People 
had been looking at him all day, on the 
street and in the office, with the same em- 
barrassment and pity. Miss Northrop was 
packing, the good woman said; and, in an- 


-swer to her call, Winifred came out from her 


room into the little sitting-room. She, too, 
was evidently under agitation and embarrass- 
ment. Will had no doubt, from his first sight 
of her face, that she had seen and understood 
his haggard flight the evening before. He 
was himself entirely calm, as he held out his 
hand with a grave smile in silence. 

Winifred tried to speak naturally. 

“T had just sent a note to you, Will,” she 
said, as they sat down. 

“About the school, I suppose,” he an- 
swered, quietly. ‘‘You are going away at 


once?” 
“Yes.” ‘There she stopped, with her eyes 
downcast. She looked up to his face and 


caught her breath to speak, stopped, and be- 
gan again. 

‘You have been very good to me all this 
year—” there she hesitated. Her difficulty 
was to choose her words so as to ignore his 
secret, and yet not part from him in a cold 
or inadequate way. 

He rose, and crossed over to her. 

“Winifred,” he said gently, ‘“‘you are dis- 
tressed on my account; and so it is better 
that I should speak of what otherwise it 
would be better to ignore. I want you to 
know that you have not harmed me.” 

She rose quickly at that, and they stood 
near together, with their eyes fixed on each 
other’s; the fullness of expression in her face 
seemed to take the place of answer. He 
went on steadily, speaking low: 

“IT have thought it all over, and I find 
these two things stronger than any pain that 
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may have come tome. Winifred, I cannot 
do you this wrong, to make you the instru- 
ment of evil to me. ‘That*is one of the two 
things. And the other is that there ts noth- 
ing to reproach any one ‘with; no one has 
done wrong; there is no cause for shame, or 
resentment, or bitterness —only for clean 
pain. Pain is no great evil, Winifred, when 
it is clean, no matter how sharp.” 

He smiled at her tranquilly enough as he 
spoke. In truth, he was not unhappy at the 
moment. It is not during but after the part- 
ing interview that the pinch comes. She 
answered him only with her deeply attentive 
look, and he went on: 

“I did not come to those convictions; 
they came to me; or rather, they were in 
me, and bore down all the other feelings. 
All the noisy passions dropped away before 
them, and left just those clear voices in my 
soul. They made ‘all my love and loyalty 
work together, instead of tearing me in op- 
posite directions. For, see, Winifred, hasn't 
it been our moral faith for years that to do 
spiritual harm to another is the greatest evil 
than can befall one, and to do him spiritual 
benetit, the greatest good? All these years 
since we were in school together, I have been 
proud to think that it could be only a good 
to you to have me think of you as I have 
thought, because it was only a good to me. 
And I will not be so disloyal now as to let 
my life be spoiled because of you.” 

Winifred looked at him aghast. ‘ All these 
years”! It was a revelation intolerable at 
first shock to a woman that was no Co- 
quette, 

“IT think it was all the time dimly in my 
mind what your last year had been; at last I 
went out of my life and into yours. I want 
vou to understand that I do not think of it 
with bitterness, because I entered so little 
into it: I realize, Winifred” —his voice broke 
from its steadiness—“ that you have been 
good, geod in it all. If you had not been— 
if vou had trifled with me—I think I should 
be at the bottom of the river to-day. But 
since no one has wronged me,” he went on 
more quietly, ‘‘since nothing monstrous or 
unnatural has befallen me, everything I be- 
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lieved in has the same claim on me as 
ever. 

“And I want you to know that you need 
not mind my love, Winifred.” She dropped 
her eyes and stood mute. “It is something 
you may be willing and glad to have with- 
out troubling yourself because you cannot 
return it. For any pain that has happened, 
do not trouble yourself about that either— 
if I don’t mind it, you needn't,” he said, 
smiling a little, with a certain manly sweet- 
ness quite new to him. “TI find one gains 
something in having no lofiger to struggle 
with pain and try to keep her at arm’s 
length.” 

She looked up then, and cried out pas- 
sionately. “QO Will, Will, if only there was 
anything in all this world I could do to make 
it up to you!” 

“There is nothing to make up,” he said. 
“T would rather have pain from you than 
pleasure from any one else. But there ¢s 
something that you can do; this: not to feel 
my love a burden laid upon you, an annoy- 
ance or trespass, an anxiety or self-reproach 
—or anything that will make you want to get 
rid of it,” he finished, smiling again; and 
to let me give you all I wish, on the con- 
dition that I ask noreturn. And if, ina few 
years, 1 should ask to come and live near 
you, and be good friends—may I? It would 
be hard,” he urged, less quietly, “that I 
should have to lose your friendship, when I 
ask nothing more. Would you take away 
the crumbs from me, just because I have 
lost the loaf?” 

“Is that best, Will?” she began, anxious 
and hesitating. ‘“Oh,I mean for you. It 
isn’t possible that you can always—think of 
me—so. There is no reason. If you do 
not see me—-somebody else—-” 

“Have I been seeing you these dozen 
years?” he said very gently.“ You may trust 
me to know what is best forme. Why think 
—think a moment, dear friend, and you will 
understand. You, of all people, ca” under- 
stand the plane I want you to take me on.” 

Winifred’s eyes kindled and her face flush- 
ed. ‘I see. I do understand. I can meet 
you on your own plane, and I can trust your 
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friendship and you. I am not afraid to have 
you come—after a year or two.” 

“Thank you,” he said, shaken as he had 
not been. 

“It is because you are very noble that any 
good can come out of this harm,” she went 
on, with an eloquent tremor in her voice. 
“T can see that before very long I shall be, 
as you said, willing—glad—for so great a 
gift—only always sorry for your sake. I am 
very grateful vow —-I cannot tell you how 
great a thing I think it is—-from such a man 
as you.” 

They had both become embarrassed and 
shy now, and both stood silent to recover 
their ease. ‘‘You leave by this evening’s 
train?” he asked in a minute. 

“Then this is good-by.” 

a while.” 

They moved together to the door. As 
they reached it, Will turned and held out his 
hand, with an attempt at a smile. They 
stood a few moments with hands clasped. 
Winifred’s downcast eyes were filling. 

*(Good-by, Winifred,” he said. 

*(,ood-by,” she answered, faintly. A min- 
ute later she had thrown herself sobbing on 
her bed, and he was walking down the street. 

He met Winifred’s lover, coming from the 
ticket-oftice—a gentleman high-bred and 
handsome in every line, a scholar by his ap- 
pearance, a good man by his eyes, a good 
companion by his smile. There were all 
those differences between him and Will that 
the young man had talked of and Winifred 
in all sincerity had called nothing; and, more- 
over, she would never in the world have loved 
him if there had not been. The girl was an 
aristocrat after all, when it came to a ques- 
tion not of friendship but love. And Will 
knew it; love is penetrating enough to divine 
that much from scanty data. He looked at 
the stranger with a sort of transferred rever- 
ence—what a king of men must he be whom 
Winifred could crown! And if he did not 
look at him without a blinding pang, it was, 
nevertheless, a test of the thoroughness of 
the night’s work that there was neither bit- 
terness nor aversion in it. Something that 
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sense of having disarmed pain—not dodged 
nor outwitted it. but disarmed it forever— 
must have been tn Winkelried’s conscious- 
ness as the spears pressed in. 

But, after all, it is aking the second place 
that costs—not being there after it has been 
once sincerely and thoroughly accepted. 
Bunyan knew long ago that it was easy walk- 
ing in the Valley of Humiliation, once you 
had come safely down. 

On the street an acquaintance met Strong 
and turned to walk beside him. It was the 
man who would not trust Judge Garvey out 
of sight with his baby’s silver mug. 

“T was just going to your office,” he said. 
“Tt’s something very important.” He spoke 
with a marked friendliness, and a transpar- 
ently covert sympathy. ‘‘ You see,” he went 
on, confidentially, “we fellows that have been 
against Garvey begin to think our minority’s 
about over. The whole affair of Miss North- 
rop has hurt him. He was shabby when 
first she came, about that Coakley business, 
and he’s been ugly about her ever since in a 
sneaking sort of way. Such a lady, too! And 
there’s a thing come out to-day—if you'll 
excuse my speaking of it.” He showed a 
certain embarrassment. ‘Uncle Billy Green 
gave it away first—he knew, being postmas- 
ter——but Garvey’s been boasting of it himself, 
too, in the bar-room. You know you used to 
write to a fellow in the States, and havent 
written to him so much lately.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Strong. The man 
caught a hint of what he did _ not sayin 
what he did. 

“Uncle Billy gives away any interesting 
point he gets in the post-office,” he said apol.- 
Ogetically. ‘ You knew that before, Strong. 
Well, Garvey got out of him, too, that Miss 
Northrop didn’t have nor write any letters ; 
and he got it into his head she was hiding. 
Anybody could see she wasn’t used to work- 
ing for a living —” 

* Took here—” 

“Bless you, Strong, I sha’n’t say a word 
disrespectful to her. This is something you'd 
ought to know. He just did up a ‘ Clarion’ 
with some notice about the school in it, and 
her name marked, and sent it to that fellow 
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you used to write to; and he wrote on the 
margin: ‘ Please forward to Miss N’s friends.’ 
He said in the bar-room, to day, that he 
didn’t know just what would of come it, but it 
stood to reason if she was on the hide, it 
would damage her or you, somehow.” 


It hasn’t, however,” said Strong. “™ But 
if / stayed round the bar-room—” 
“Oh, we choked him off. I tell you, 


Strong, everybody thinks it was a pretty dirty 
trick. ‘The people don’t care so much about 
his big tricks but they won’t stand any such 
small ones. No money in it, either,—only 
spite! Well, the long and the short is—it’s 
only a few weeks till convention; and if you'll 
take hold now while they’re mad, you can 
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name your own man for Senate, and we'll 
send you to Assembly.” 

“IT don’t want to go to Assembly,” said 
Will, standing on his office-step. ‘“‘ I'll gladly 
do my best to defeat Garvey for Senate.” 

“Well, you just decide on your man, and 


bring him out in your next paper and we'll 
elect him. The people are strong for you 
just now. And I should think you would 


look on going to Assembly as a sort of duty 
—purify politics, you know.” 

“Well—I'll think about it.” And young 
Strong walked into his shabby office, stopped 
to give Jim directions, then went in behind 
his screen, and sat down to write a proper 
editorial for beginning the reform campaign. 

Milicent Washburn Shinn. 
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CoQuImBo is, next to Valparaiso, Chile’s 
most important port. It stands on the south- 
ern beach of the large bay into which empties 
the waters of Rio Elqui. The anchorage is 
excellent, and protected from the southern 
sales and swells by a high headland. ‘Thus, 
the waters of the harbor are seldom agitated, 
The custom-house buildings are new and 
well constructed, and the chief hotel, situated 
on the square of the landing, offers good ac- 
commodation for travelers. Looking across 
the bay, La Serena is visible about four miles 
to the north, wrapped like in a veil of bluish 
atmosphere, alike the ranges of hills shoot- 
ing seaward in the background. ‘There ts a 
larse smelter in town, and another one, the 
Huayacan, across the low ridge of the head- 
land at the bay of Herraduras. Here the 
large strait-steamers of the P. N. Company 
call into load copper bars from Coquimbo 
on their homeward bound trip from Panama. 
The export of copper amounted in one.year 
to as much as 15,000 tons, chartered chiefly 
to England. Besides copper and_ silver, 


there is a large export of chinchilla skins. 
The railroad from Coquimbo to Ovalle 


leads through the plain-like valley of Bella- 
Vista, irrigated by a canal led off from Rio 
Elqui. The estates are large, but suffer from 
scarcity of water, thus that they can hardly 
be considered more than semi-estancias. 

Ovalle, in the department of that name, 
is situated S. S. E. of Coquimbo, on the 
northern bank of the Rio Limari and mid- 
way between the coast and the Cordillera. 
It is the seat of the departmental Govern- 
ment and legal authorities, and owes its ex- 
istence to the rich farming country, the 
mines, and smelting establishments around. 
‘There was a time when it was greatly favored 
by its proximity to the famous mineral of 
Tamaya. The suburbs of Ovalle abound 
with valuable vegetable gardens, chacaras, 
and fields of rich pastures. The station of 
the railroad leading to Coquimbo is, owing 
to some circumstances connected with the 
granting of the concession, situated three 
miles above the town, at the junction of 
the valley of Hurtado with that of Limari. 
Here is a smelting establishment for low: 
rate ore. 

The basin of Limari, comprising the val- 
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ley of the river by that name, and those of 
the rivers Hurtado, Huanilla, and Rapél, is 
one of the most fertile in Chile. Wheat 
ranks foremost among its productions. The 
raising of stock, and the fattening of oxen 
imported from the Argentine, is here not so 
much based upon the export to the North, as 
upon the great demand for beef in the de- 
partment itself. 

The Aacendados are, on the whole, skill- 
ful cultivators; prompt to adopt any mod- 
ern invention applicable to the nature of the 
soil and climate. The Aactenda of La Pun- 
tilla, where some capital improvements have 
been invented during late years, bids fair to 
become a model farm of its kind through the 
industry and intelligence of its proprietor, 
Don Juan Miguel Cortes Monroy. 
| Four miles below Ovalle, and overlooked 
by the lofty hill of T'amaya, extends the larg- 
est estate of the basin, the Aactenda of Li- 
mari, covering an area of more than two 
thousand acres. ‘This fine estate, to which 
are attached vast esfancias both in the Cor- 
dillera and in the hills of the coast, is the 
property of the family of Ossa. The valley 
below, occupied by small estates and chaca- 
vas, suffers greatly in dry seasons from want 
of water, the stream of the river having been 
exhausted in the irrigation of the upper part 
of the valley. 

A few miles above the station of Ovalle 
isa village, surrounded by valuable chaca- 
ras and vineyards. Here in, the church is 
an image of the child Jesus, which is said to 
possess healing power. Poor and ignorant 
people, suffering from some bodily ailment, 
come often to offer up their year’s savings on 
the shrine, trusting to thereby regain their 
health. An annual festival is consecrated to 
the public exhibition of the sacred image. 
On that occasion there is a great gathering 
of people come to join or to witness the pro- 
cession. The pilgrims from far away arrive 
on the eve of the “great day ” and many 
make it a point to foot it all the way, even 
if they possess horses. ‘They camp vutside the 
village, or put up with their friends or acquaint- 
ances. Early in the morning they dress in 
fanciful garments, and thus arrayed appear 
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at the altar of e/ nttio de dios with their 
gifts, and dance in homage before the pro- 
cession. ‘The step of the dance is a jumping 
one, and in time to a monotonous music, 
which the performers themselves keep up 
by blowing into a trumpet-like flute. After 
the ceremony, several of these devotees go 
on a good remuela, or spree, mixing with the 
host of gay visitors from around the locality, 
especially from Ovalle, who have come to em- 
brace the opportunity to make merry. Above 
Ovalle the viniculture begins to be of some 
importance; the largest, best, and most pro- 
ductive vineyards being those of Huillillinga 
and Mal Paso. ‘The proprictor of the latter 
estate, Scior Manuel Alverez, has brought 
his stock of white wines up to the standard 
of fine Sauterne; while from the vineyard 
cultivated by Don Vicente Calderon in the 
small mountain town of Rapcl is exported a 
most excellent dried Malaga grape. On the 
smaller estates the entire crop of grapes is 
generally sold in the vine. From the grape 
is distilled an aguardiente or brandy similar 
to the Peruvian fisco, and chicha or cider, 
agrevable to the palate, but rather inte xicat- 
ing. This latter beverage is sold cheaply in 
the taverns, and in fact, almost everywhere 
in the villages, and constitutes the national 
stimulant. At the Aacienda of Las Juntas, 
a few miles above Ia Puntilla, and some 
thirty-six miles above Ovalle, Rio Rapel en- 
ters the Limari, which here takes a decided 
bend to the southeast. Both valleys, espe- 
cially that of the principal river, continue 
for many miles inland, abounding in rich 
pastures, chacaras, and vineyards, often ex- 
tending down hill from the margin of irriga- 
tion upon the steep slopes of the narrow 
valleys. 

Of the several estates in the valleys open- 
ing into the Limari, the Aactenda of Hua- 
nilla, occupying for miles the entire lower part 
of the valley of that name, is the most im- 
portant. It covers fully a thousand acres, 
and gonstitutes the principal portion of the 
marquesate of Huan y Huanilla, the other 
portion being the Aactenda of Saturno in the 
valley of Elqui. ‘To this hereditary estate, 
which at present is in the hands of Sefior 
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Don Francisco Cortes Monroy, is attached 
the spacious and very valuable esfancia of 
|.a Pefia Blanca. The Cortes Monroys are 
descendants of a relative of the famous con- 
queror of Mejico, Hernan Cortes, who, for 
his ureat services, was created by the Crown 
a grandee of Spain, and endowed with the 
above-named property, with title of Marquis 
of Huan y Huanillo and Lord of Pena 
Blanca. 

The basins of Illapel, Choape and Acon- 
‘agua constitute other important tracts of 
farm land in Chile. Upon the alfalfa 
fields of the large Aactendas of the River 
Aconcagua and affluents herds of oxen, most- 
ly imported from beyond the Cordillera, are 
fattened chiefly for exportation to the North. 
San Felipe and Santa Rosa de los Andes are 
the leading towns of the:interior, and are 
connected by a branch line with the rail- 
roads leading up from Valparaiso to Santiago. 
Santa Rosa might be considered the remdes- 
cous of the cattle traders in Chile, as the 
herds of oxen, either belonging to the Aa- 
endados of the locality or on their way to 
the northern farms, must pass a time here on 
the pastures in order either to fatten for sale 
or rezain strength to proceed. This is also 
the town where travelers for the Argentine 
procure their animals and guides, and make 
their last provisions for a long, wearisome 
journey across the icy region of the Cordil- 
cra. A prolongation of the branch line 
froin the Valparaiso-Santiago railroad to 
~anti Rosa, has long ago been projected 
across the Corderilla, to connect with Men- 
doza in the neighboring republic to the east. 
lhe preliminary works were started in 1873, 
vat, owing to some discouraging cireum- 
stances, proceedings ended here. Now, how- 
€vcr, It appears that this important  enter- 
prise will soon be resumed and accomplished. 

Valparaiso, the principal port, and the 
second largest city of Chile, presents a most 
maznificent panorama to behold. In the 


lurezround, as seen from the bay, the lower 
town, On an average only three blocks in 
wilth, extends fully three miles along the 
‘urve of the beach, the upper town furnish- 
‘it a superb background, with its handsome 
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dwellings, gardens, and groves of evergreen 
profusely scattered in artistic disorder, and 
step-wise on the steep bank of a triple-clefted 
promontory and on the slopes of a cordon 
of hills in the rear, the profile of their half 
verdant, half siena and sepia-colored surface, 
now rugged, now smoothly rolling, and here 
and there set off by a lone cactus or dwarf- 
palm, sharply outlined on the blue sky of a 
bright spring morning, or swimming out in 
the dizzy atmosphere of « hot summer day. 
To the right, upon the point that forms the 
southern extremity of the bay, frowns the 
fort of San Mateo, commanding the inlet 
from the south; whilst to the left and upon 
the point that forms the northern ext: 2.wity 
of the bay, stands the fort of Maypu Fif- 
teen forts in all defend the bay. 

the business center of Valparaiso is the 
western part of the lower town. ‘The water- 
front has several fine edifices, and a long, 
broad, well-paved quay with a double railway 
track, connecting the new, solidly constructed 
edifices of the aduana or custom-house, to 
the right of the landing, with the railroad 
depot at the extreme north end. The edge 
of the broad quay, constructed of solid rock 
intermixed with gravel, clay or sand, is a 
timber frame resting upon wooden piles. 
This frame constitutes the wharf, along the 
rim of which steam-cranes are hoisting goods 
up from launches, and placing them in carts 
or trucks pulled by strong mules or Nor- 
mandy horses. At certain suitable places 
the wharf has short and narrow piers. Some 
of these are for the purpose of shipping or 
discharging into or from river vessels, whilst 
others conduct out to or are lined with 
baths, some of which are for the gratuitous 
convenience of the public. The transfer 
from steamers to the shore is accomplished 
in boats to the landing abreast of the portal 
del resguardo, or toll-gate, above which is a 
mirador, or look-out tower, where signals are 
hoisted when steamers are in sight, and in- 
dicating whether they come from the north or 
from the south. A multitude of embarcations 
especially ferry boats, are always attached to 
this landing, hovering about it or moving to 
and from it, upon the approaches to which 
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ferrymen are ever on the alert for customers, 
stationing themselves even at the toll-gate, 
the main entrance to or outlet from the 
spacious place before it. Hackmen, hotel- 
runners, and longshoremen, all extremely 
polite, but all with the same knowing and 
patronizing air about them—characteristic of 
their class all over the world—rush imme- 
diately to the boats in which passengers are 
landed from steamers, disputing with each 
other the chance of being the first to get 
hold of some luggage, and thus get an op- 
portunity to strike a bargain with its owner 
for taking charge of his goods until the cus- 
tom-house inspection, which is never exact- 
ing, has been conformed with, after which 
the new arrival is hurried into a hack and 
driven to his destination in town—if he does 
not take passage in the train at the Central 
Station which starts for Santiago at about 8 
o'clock A. M. 

The wharf presents during the day-time a 
spectacle of brisk business, but at six o’clock 
the cranes stop working, indicating that the 
lading and discharging Is at an end for the 
day. Chains and ropes are coiled up in ship- 
shape, and goods stowed aside so as to oc- 
cupy the least space possible upon the plat- 
form, which, at the same time, receives a 
general cleansing. ‘The mule carts and 
trucks gradually disappear from the quay, 
and with them the noises of their heavy wheels 
and the shouts of their impatient drivers. 
Gradually, too, a calm descends upon the 
entire water front, and at seven the wharf, now 
transformed into a fine promenade in a serene 
quarter, invites most alluringly to a ramble 
along the blue waters of the bay, especially 
during a brilliant sunset. The bay displays 
a great number of stately vessels, carefuily 
drawn up in files; even the small vessels 
are arranged, by order of the harbor master, 
in the same way. South of the landing 
are noticed the two huge bulks of the float- 
ing docks, capable of taking in the biggest 
and heaviest vessels of the Chilean fleet, the 
iron-clad frigates Blanco Encalada and Almi- 
rante Cochrane, of 3,560 tons each. Mill- 
ions of dollars have been expended by a 
company in the construction and mainte- 
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nance of these docks, which, ever since their 
completion, have been ably superintended 
by the skillful sailor and active business man, 
Captain George Schroeder, General Consul 
for Denmark in Chile. Nearly 3,000 ves- 
sels of about 700,000 tons enter and clear 
the port annually; the imports, which value 
about $17,000,000, being chiefly cotton, silk, 
and woolen goods, hardware, iron, sugar, 
wines, spirits, tobacco, etc. ; and the exports, 
which value $9,000,000, being chiefly copper 
bars and copper ore, silver, gold, wheat, flour, 
tallow, hides, and wool.” 

Upon entering the town through the por- 
tal of the vesyuardo, above which is the hall 
of the exchange, an oblong square, slightly 
inclined toward the cliff, is arrived at. This 
is La plaza de la Intendencia, longest in its 
extensions east and west. Here is the bronze 
statue of Admiral Lord Archibald Cochrane, 
(the founder of the Chilean fleet in 1818, dur- 
ing the war of independence). It is erected 
in the center of the lower part, facing the 
ocean. Beyond is the somber-looking edi- 
fice of the ¢vfendencia or provincial govern- 
ment, outside which a soldier of the police 
is on guard. Above its portal can be seen 
the balls, which, launched from the bombard- 
ing Spanish fleet in March, 1866, lodged in 
the thick walls of the structure. ‘Ten lives 
were lost on this occasion, but the property 
that was destroyed is variously estimated from 
$9,000,000 to $20,000,000. From either of 
the long sides of the square three streets lead 
north and south, continuations of each other. 
Nearest to the vesgvardo are the streets Blan- 
co and Maypu, broad and well paved. To 
the north it terminates in the northern ex- 
tremity of the quay, which it meets in an 
acute angle, forming a triangular block, with 
its point toward the north. All the houses 
of this street are new and spacious, and are 
constructed, like all important business 
houses in Valparaiso, in European fashion. 
The entire quarter rests upon made land. 
The buildings of the blocks between the 
streets of Blanco and Maypu and the street 
of the quay are remarkably fine, and it Is 
the facades of those facing the bay which 
give the water-front of Valparaiso its hand- 
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some appearance. Above the streets of 
Blanco and Maypd, and cutting through the 
center of the Plaza de la Intendencia, is the 
Calle de Cochrane, the statue of the hero 
from whom the street has taken its name 
rising in the center of the part of the square 
below it, the west side of which is occupied 
by the edifice of the Hotel Inglés. The 
Calle de Cochrane is old, narrow, and slight- 
ly inclined upwards to the north. The rear 
of its houses on the west side, now rebuilt 
and improved, constituted in 1873 a rather 
rude water-front to the city. This street 
is the thoroughfare between the north- 
ern and southern portions of the town; it 
was originally the only street of the center 
along the beach, before ground for building 
purposes was obtained by cutting down and 
leveling off the slopes above, and filling the 
waste into the bay below. At the south-east 
corner of the Plaza del Almendral is the 
thoroughfare of pedestrians to the quarter of 
the town above; it is a steep, winding path, 
with occasional stairs. 

From the upper corner of the east side 
of the Plaza de la Independencia, occupied 
by the spacious postoffice, departs northward 
the Calle de la Aduana, the principal chan- 
nel of business life in Valparaiso. At the 
extreme end of the postoffice the street turns 
abruptly to the right, and then, a few feet 
farther on, as abruptly to the left or north- 
ward of this, thus forming a short zig-zag. 
Upon passing this, the Calle de la Aduana 
proper is entered. Here are the principal 
banks of the port—El Banco de Londres y 
sud America, El Banco de Valparaiso, El 
Banco de Edwards, etc. 

from the point of union between the two 
streets above mentioned, the thoroughfare 
takes the name of Calle del Cabo. It is 
the channel of all the traffic between the 
southern and northern parts of the city, and 
the principal commercial stores, shops, etc., 
_ are to be found here. Some of the edifices 
in this street are of very large dimensions 
and of fine modern architecture, with sand- 
stone facings and broad sidewalks, often 
} «ved with marble slabs, upon which can be 
found in beautiful mosaic the names of the 
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commercial or professional firms, having the 
entrances to their establishments or offices 
abreast of them. After a decided bend to 
the left, the Calle del Cabo opens into the 
southwest corner of the small square La 
Plaza de la Independencia. Crossing diago- 
nally over the square, the thoroughfare en- 
ters the Calle San Juan de Dids. At the 
upper end of this street to the right is seen, 
half hidden by the rich foliage of shady trees 
before its portal, the gothic gable of the 
Protestant chapel. 

La Plaza de la Victoria, the principal 
square of Valparaiso, is finally reached. It 
is very spacious, and has a handsome foun- 
tain in the midst of a well-kept garden, sur- 
rounded by an alley way, which is the custom- 
ary faseo of the fortenos, or people of the port 
after vesper meals; especially in the evenings 
when the band of the garrison is playing. 
The thoroughfare from the south opens into 
the eastern half of the square. Close to the 
right on the east side rises the modern church 
of Sam Agostin, and to the far left, on 
the west side, is the huge structure of the 
theater, rebuilt since its predecessor burned 
down some eight years ago. But the most 
attractive building of the Plaza de la Vic- 
toria is the one occupying the larger and 
northern portion of its east side—the man- 
sion of the Edwards—erected by the late 
Don Agostin Edwards, founder of the bank 
named after him. Ata first glance the be- 
holder is struck by its palatial appearance 
and dimensions. However, this costly struc- 
ture can not be deemed a monument of art. 
Its architecture belongs to no certain school, 
being a mixture of some sort of French re- 
naissance with a modern North American 
touch, having large bay-windows, especially 
for the lower floor. The complete lack of 
basement extinguishes even the air of gran- 
deur which its large dimensions might have 
otherwise given It. 

‘Traversing the square from the west, and 
following the thoroughfare until abreast of 
the southwest corner of the Edwards man- 
sion, the Calle Victoria is entered. ‘Tower- 
ing up beside the mansion is the tall struc- 
ture of the Masonic Grand Lodge and Club, 
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its mold, ornaments, and the symmetrical 
columns that support the massive portal 
bearing witness to the professional skill of 
its designer. In 1877 it suffered somewhat 
from an earthquake. The Victoria is a 
very broad street—the broadest in Valpa- 
raiso, and has many fine residences. At 
some considerable distance from the square 
of Victoria it splits into two, forming a trian- 
gular block, called the crucero rubto. ‘The 
eastern street is the continuation of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare. It is long, crooked, and 
narrow, constituting part of the old town. 
Near its extremity the thoroughfare makes a 
sharp curve to the left upon a bridge, over a 
narrow creek, the estero de los delicios, con- 
tinuing to curve on the opposite bank until 
it enters a broad alley, bordered on the left 
by the quay of the creek, and on the right 
by a file of residences and pleasure-gardens ; 
and leads straight to the grand depot of the 
Valparaiso-Santiago Railroad, a short distance 
further on at the beach. This is the north- 
ern terminus of the city. Here, too, is the 
street car depot, from which every ten min- 
utes a car starts upon the route just de- 
scribed. Here isthe terminus. ‘The full trip 
from the depot to the west end costs ten 
centavas for a seat inside, and five centavas 
for one on top. 

The streets mentioned are the principal 
ones of Valparaiso. Of some importance is 
also the Calle de la Independencia, depart- 
ing from the Victoria Stqjuare a little above 
the San Juan de Dios, with which it runs 
almost parallel till it is cut off by the creek. 
There is a church of noble architecture in the 
gothic style on this street, the Colejto de fos 
Jesuitos, which certainly does not deserve 
to be crammed up in a narrow and second- 
class street, where it Is usually passed un- 
noticed. ‘This is undoubtedly a monument 
of art, and the finest church of Valparaiso in 
outward appearance. 

Hacks can easily be procured in the lower 
town of Valparaiso, and cheaply, too. If no 
special arrangement is made with the driver 
for a monopoly of the hack, the seat only is 
paid for at the rate of ten centavas, for which 
price you can travel from the east to the 
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west end, but are liable to see others ush- 
ered in as long as there are seats unoccu- 
pied. 

The upper town of Valparaiso is situated, 
as before said, in terraces upon a triple-cleft- 
ed hillside, its principal quarter being situ- 
ated on the Cerro Alegre, or ‘“‘ Gay Hill.” At 
the central and western part of the town, 
the ascent or descent is very steep, and 
winding paths between precipices or lanes, 
with occasional stairs, are very frequent. 
Some of the edifices of the Calle del Cabo 
and Almendral are built close up to the 
sometimes almost perpendicular walls of the 
cliff, cut off thus in order to give room for 
the rear premises. There are edifices above 
which appear suspended over those below, 
as seen from the lower town. At night time, 
when brilliantly illuminated, a fine mansion 
upon a more than usually advanced promon- 
tory has this appearance in a very high de- 
gree. When its windows pour forth a blaze of 
light in a dark night, reflecting upon its bal- 
cony, and dimly marking its outline but not 
its foundation, it might be fancied a castle 
afloat in the air. The passer-by wonders 
whether the house above, or even those be- 
low, are safe to inhabit, in view of the 
frequent earthquakes on the coast. In fact, 
it appears as if it might. tumble clear down 
to the street where he is walking. The 
great earthquake of 1822 did well-nigh ob- 
literate the town; and its growth since 
then has serveral times been checked by 
earthquakes—but only checked, for in spite 
of them, Valparaiso has grown from a popu- 
lation of 10,000 in 1825 to about 100,000 at 
the present date. 

The leading journal of Valparaiso 1s 
**E] Mercurio,” conservative. The ‘Chilean 
Times ” is a mercantile and shipping gazette 
for the west coast of South America.  Be- 
sides the fashionable club of the Masons and 
others, mostly frequented by liberals, there 
is the club of the Young Men’s Institute, 
opened in April, 1883, under the auspices 
and control of the Valparaiso Young Mens 
Christian Association, where conveniences 
can be found and opportunities are offered 
for mental improvements. The reading 
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room of the Institute is supplied with a good 
assortment of newspapers, magazines, and 
reviews, both English and North American. 
Other rooms are supplied with billiard tables 
and chess; and doughnuts, tea, coffee and 
non-intoxicating drinks can be had during 
the hours that the Institute remains open. 
_ There isa “ Reference Library” for the use of 
~ subscribers, which comprises works of travel 
and history, technical, scientific, classical and 
theological works, and general literature. The 
“Literary and Debating Society” holds its 
meetings in the rooms during the months of 
March to October, and these are open to 
all subscribers to the institution, and any 
friends they may introduce. Officers of for- 
eign men-of-war and of Strait steamers are 
free to the use of the Institute, and so are 
new-comers to the west coast. On an applica- 
tion to any of the committee, the visitor’s 
name will be booked in the “ Visitors’ Book ” 
for the term which the by-laws of the Insti- 
tute allows. 

The Strait steamers of the Pacifie Steam 
Navigation Company’s fleet, numbering not 
less than forty-one boats, call each fortnight 
at Valparaiso on their trip from Liverpool to 
l'anama and return, touching in the Straits 
at the Chilean Convicts’ Colony, Punta 
\rcnas, in the Argentine at Buenos Ayres, 
and im Brazil on alternate trips at Rio Janeiro 
and at Bahia, at the mouth of the Amazon. 
The strait-steamers offer great accommoda- 
tion for travelers. ‘They are all over 4,000 
tons, the largest being the “Iberia” and the 
“Liguria,” respectively of 4,670 and 4,666 
The P. S. N. Company's steamers, 
pling on the coast, depart twice a week from 
Valparaiso for Panama, touching Chile at 
Co juimbo, Caldera, Chaijiaral, and Blanco 
Encalada. Shortly before the late war, the 
Companhia Sud Americana de Vapores ran 
Opposition to the English line on the route 
mentioned, and about that time an arrang- 
ment was made whereby the English Com- 
pany was given the control over the Chilean 
line of steamers. Cabin passage from Val- 
paraiso to Panama costs on the average $150, 
and from Valparaiso to Liverpool, $350. 

\alparaiso has a naval academy and train- 
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ing school, which has turned out officers of 
marked distinction; also several colleges, 
literary institutions and hospitals. Identi- 
fied with the history of prosperous Valpar- 
aiso is the name of its late Governor or In- 
tendente, Don Eulojio Altamirano. 

Though Santiago is situated east south- 
east of Valparaiso—the distance between 
the two cities being about ninety miles 
—the railroad to the capital leads north- 
east from the port for about fifty miles be- 
fore it turns south at Quillota. The original 
project of constructing a railroad via the es- 
tate of Casa Blanca, on the direct route, has 
at last found approbation, and is now likely 
to be carried out soon. The Valparaiso-Quil- 
lota-Santiago Railroad was chiefly constructed 
in 1863 by the late Mr. Henry Meiggs, who, 
by the enterprise, established his reputation 
on the coast for being a man of extraordi- 
nary resources in the task of carrying out 
grand railroad schemes. It also founded 
his subsequent wealth. The cars on this 
road are of English pattern. Immediately 
upon leaving the depot the track leads along 
the beach on a rocky embankment at the 
foot of the cliff, and then, after perforating a 
sharp point, it turns away a little from the 
sea-shore, passes a village of rustic frame- 
houses, nestling up to the hillside, and finally 
enters the fashionable summer resort and 
bathing place, Vitia del Mar (vineyard of the 
ocean), where is to be found a commodious 
hotel, surrounded by a little park, and villas, 
or guintas, to rent during the season. Some 
of these latter are private, owned by the rich 
families of Valparaiso and Santiago. Near 
by is the valuable estate of Vina del Mar, 
from which most likely the village has taken 
its name. It is owned by the late Min- 
ister of War, who so brilliantly carried his 
point in regard to the Lima campaign— 
Colonel Don José Francisco Vergara. 

The fine little town of Limache is next 
reached. This is an inland resort for the 
fashionable world. Here is the estate of 
Limache, with the vineyard which produces 
the famous Urmeneta wine, a claret, which, 
though expensive, finds a ready market in 
Paris, and even in Vienna, and has received 
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the gold medal in both cities. In Chile it is 
sold for a dollar a bottle. 

After passing several other places, the 
road climbs the coast range, and gradually, 
as the grades become steeper, the scenery 
becomes more and more wild and desolate. 
The monotonous puff, puff, of the engine re- 
sounds between the mountain sides. The 
road leads along the rugged incline of a gue- 
brada. Far below in the dizzy deep, a rivu- 
let labors its way through the narrow passage, 
jumping and thumping over boulder and 
rock. The altitude increases slowly but 
steadily. Now the train dashes into a tun- 
nel, and the passenger is left in utter dark- 
ness, whilst the roar of the engine and the 
clatter of the wheels are making a deafening 
noise. After a while it gradually becomes 
lighter. It is as if day was dawning, and 
quickly, too. The rays of the sun at last 
strike the window-panes of the coupé, and the 
peculiar clatter of the wheels upon the track 
indicates at the same time that the train is 
upon a bridge. The passenger mechanically 
lets the window-sash down and looks out. 
If of nervous disposition, a chill creeps in- 
stantly over him, as he looks down and his 
sight is lost in the depths of a mighty chasm. 
The train is upon a bridge, the Puenta de Ma- 
guis, suspended in midair from the mouth of 
the tunnel to the precipitous bank opposite. 
Slowly it progresses,as if conscious of the 
solemnity of the situation. Is there any 
treacherous place lurking ahead? any tic 
accidentally loosened since the last inspec- 
tion was made? ‘These are queries apt to 
occupy the mind of one not over anxious 
to be hurried into eternity, for, off the 
track, there is no possible escape. But 
the engineer is watchfully spying ahead, 
and the brakesmen—sturdy fellows—stand 
in mute attention at their posts, ready to 
check the train at the least warning of the 
whistle. And so, amid a profound silence, 
the transfer is accomplished from precipice 
to precipice. 

Again the train is winding along the moun- 
tain side, now following the contour of its 
slope, now perforating its sharp points. 
Small, dusty mining towns are passed, and 
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then again villages and ranches, surrounded 
by gay looking chacaras and pasture fields. 
At some of these the train stops. At about 
11 A. M. the station of Llai-Llai is reached. 
Here the up-train meets with the down-train 
from Santiago, and twenty minutes are grant- 
ed the passengers to breakfast in the commo- 
dious restaurant. But here it might be as 
well to mention that in all Chilean railroads 
the traveler need not in the least be depend- 
ent upon the restaurants for a meal. He 
may feast, if he chooses, in a picnic-like 
manner, in the very coupé he occupies. At 
the arrival of the train at any station he need 
only to look out of the window, and he will 
find the platform crowded with women of 
all ages, matrons and young girls, and with 
boys, their hands full of eatables and drink- 
ables, both cold and hot, and ready at a 
glance from you to proffer their wares at an 
extraordinary low price, especially consider- 
ing the prices charged for meals at the res- 
taurant. Here is a choice fruit made up in 
small baskets. There are small home-made 
loaves of bread, boiled eggs, fresh goat cheese 
and milk—yes, even coffee; but these articles 
are by no means considered the luxuries of 
the market on the platform. It is the em- 
panados, or hot dough-cakes, filled with high- 
ly seasoned mince-meat, and the equally high- 
ly seasoned green corn, wrapped in a leaf of 
maize, and mashed and tied up with the 
same material, the Awmitas, that are attacked 
by hungry travelers acquainted with their 
merits. Bottled chicha, and even native 
beer, can be had cheaply. Many of the girls 
offering these articles for sale are extremely 
young and good looking slender lasses, quick 
to return the jocose remarks, no matter how 
audacious these may be, directed to them by 
impertinent travelers. 

(Juillota is the next place of importance 
arrived at after leaving the Llai-Llai station. 
It is a country town of large dimensions, but 
apparently not progressing much at pres- 
ent. Its houses are mostly of adobe, one 
story high, and surrounded by valuable or- 
chards. Its large square, with the custom-_ 
ary garden and fountain in the center, sur- 
rounded by an alley, affords to the inhabi- 
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tants a pleasant walk in the evening. Soon 
after leaving Quillota, the station is reached 
where the line for San Felipe and Santa Rosa 
de los Andes branches off, and where there 
consequently is a transfer of passengers from 
one train to another. The road, which, until 
this point has kept a northeasterly direction, 
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now turns southward, and enters the plateaux 
extending between the Coast Range and the 
Cordillera de los Andes. After several stop- 
pages at minor stations, the train finally, at an 
altitude of 1800 feet, pulls up at about two 
o'clock, under the shade of the depot of the 
Chilean capital, Santiago. 
Flolger Birkedal. 
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Tue political campaign now in progress is in 
several respects the most significant that has 
taken place for a dozen years. We might even say 
for twenty years, but in saying so we should have to 
define the meaning of ‘ significant” more narrowly. 
In the presidential elections of 1868 and 1872, there 
were questions probably as important as any now 
concerned; but they were only continuations of old 
questions that had divided the parties from the first 

-mainly connected with reconstruction, for the ef- 
fort of 1872 to make a square issue of administrative 
reform failed. The only political issue of the present 
am! the immediate future is undoubtedly adminis- 
trative reform. Any attempt to produce any other is 
a levice to divert attention on the part of party lead- 
ers, an illusion of memory or hope on the part of 
party followers. Between the importance of admin- 
istrative reform and reconstruction, as issues in a 
campaign, there is no need of drawing comparisons ; 
both are of, one may fairly say, infirite importance ; 
an! the differences of value among infinites are for 
mathematicians to discuss. But we call the cam- 
paign of 1880 more significant than those of 1868 and 
172, for the reason that there is a great question in 
the teld, and yet no question between the parties, 
and that such a state of affairs signifies with unmis- 
takable emphasis the close of an era; one lesson has 
been learned ; the book is being shut and laid away. 
( the vital questions that so passionately divided 
parties for twenty-five years, not enough remains to 
make a showing in party platforms. The new issue 
cits sharply across parties, sections, households; and 
great pieces of each party, severed by the cut, drop 
over into the other. Large groups in both parties 
Who are untouched by the new issue, none the less 
‘demonstrate the looseness of party coherence by per- 
fect willingness to throw away their votes, merely to 
make ademonstration of strength on side issues. At 
the same time, the virulence of party feelings and 
the unserupulousness of party combat is more intense 
than form any years—a natural result of the alarm of 
party leaders at the mutinous condition of the ranks, 
To what can all this point ? At first guess, to a for- 
mation of new parties ; perhaps, merely to a re-draw- 
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ing the lines of the old ; perhaps, to a great rejuv ® 
nation of one or the other—which, it will take anoth- 
er administration and the following nominations to 
decide. ; possibly, only to a great increase of politi- 
cal independence among the voters, the growth of a 
large body, who will shift readily back and forth at 
national elections, as is now done in many States at 
State elections. 


THE first of these results is the one most desired 
by the young and eager in both parties: to throw 
aside the old forms ; drop the names that have ceased 
to mean what they once did; and, most of all, to 
level the meaningless barrier which now separates 
men of exactly the same convictions, that, instead of 
working against, they may work with each other. 
The misfortunes to our finance that happened from 
the presence of Hamilton and Gallatin in different 
parties, instead of in the same, have parallels in our 
later history-—innumerable parallels, in a small way, 
in the ranks of the parties. Many old-school voters, 
who would oppose any policy or any man that bore 
the name of the opposite party are yet secretly dis- 
satistied with their own, and would leave it for a 
new one to which they could go without the sense of 
capitulation. And a new party would have the in- 
estimable advantage of starting free from the horde 
of camp-followers that have gathered about the old 
ones. The more cautious friends of reform, howev- 
er, do not talk ‘new party ” as much as the ardent 
ones. There seems little difference of opinion as to 
its being desirable, but little faith that it is possible ; 
and this for the simple reason that there are no per- 
manert issues of a popular nature before the nation. 
Honest government is certainly a question on which 
public feeling can be roused; but honest government 
is a thing that no party will openly pronounce against 
as parties did once openly pronounce against hu- 
man freedom. <A party might be formed upon the 
issue of honesty with the utmost good faith; and ev- 
ery opponent of honesty would enroll himself in the 
opposite party, and with the utmost bad faith pro- 
claim ‘hat the real party of honesty; and while excep- 
tional circumstances might occ« sionally give the voter 
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a decisive glimpse of which was which, he would 
most of the time be hopelessly confused between 
them ; the result of which would be that so many 
honest men would go and ally themselves with the 
party of dishonesty that the real as well as the appar- 
ent difference between the two would soon be ob- 
scured. Nor does a question of revenue, in which 
no immediate personal interests of the mass of peo- 
ple are concerned, offer a very hopeful rallying cry. 
A few elections might turn upon a tariff issue ; but 
it is hard to see how it could supply the emotional 
quality necessary to divide the popular vote into two 
great ranks. Thus far the mere words ** The Old 
Party” have done it better. Labor questions, tem- 
- perance questions, and immigration questions are all 
capable of making parties; but they are not on the 
stage, as yet. | 


THE permanent re-drawing of the lines of party, so 
that the present Republican bolters shall stay with the 
Democrats, and the present Democratic bolters with 
the Kepublicans, seems highly improbable, though not 
impossible. The chief reason against it is that while 
a section of the Democratic party is in working har- 
mony with the Republican bolters, and a section of 
the Kepublican party with the Democratic bolters, 
there still remains in each party a mass that has hard- 
ly an idea or motive in sympathy with its new coad- 
jutors, and the least shifting of the position would at 
once bring a breach. Again, even the sections of 
each party who were permanently agreed with the 
new members as to the present, would not be as to 
the past; and the constant embarrassment in the way 
of reminiscence that this would produce is a senti- 
mental reason which—as sentimental reasons habitu- 
ally do—might have a more powerful influence in pre- 
venting party spirit, and therefore party existence, 
than much more solid ones. If the great moral reju- 
venation of either party took place, however, the re- 
drawing of lines would certainly happen; however 
reluctantly and with whatever personal discomfort, 
the best element of one party would go over to the 
other and stay there; and the best young voters 
would grow up to it, till old differences were forgot- 
ten. 


THE most discriminating of the critics of the situ- 
ation, however, seem to see in it only the promise of 
a great increase of that non-partisan vote that is the 
safety and strength of a government by the people — 
either here or in England, The tenacity of life in a 
party is tremendous; the descendants of Roundhead 
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and Tory in both England and America preserve 
their partisanship bitterly to-day, and prejudices in- 
herited from that struggle have some weight in deter- 
mining present party a'legiance. The prejudices of 
the immediately post-Revolutionary period affect 
men’s position on tariff reform and foreign diplomacy 
and Westerners have been known to distrust Eastern 
ideas about gold currency, because of the behavior 
of Salem in the witchcraft matter. Names are more 
potent than facts to the rank and file, and there are 
few times when the parties might not swap off poli- 
cies even, without being detected by the orthodox 
voters, if they did it gradually enough. The relative 
positions of Whig and Tory in England have 
demonstrated this often enough. Yet each of these 
swapping movements, or even a movement to filch 
some popular weapon from the other party’s armory, 
detaches from each party a few who go to swell the 
non-partisan vote. The end of the present breaking 
up and regathering may be that this element will he- 
come more formidable than it has ever been, and a 
feature, hereafter, of American politics. If so, it 
will be an occurrence of even more significance than 
a new party; for it would be a political phenomenon 
new to the world if such a body should become the 
ruling one in politics. It would put a new face on 
representative government, making it respond to the 
will of the people as nothing but local government 
has hithertodone. It would constitute a check on 
abuse of party power whose strength was tremendous. 
A great number of people who in every political 
conflict studied the question from other than partisan 
sources, and voted, talked and wrote accordingly, 
would be a source of terror to political leaders more 
potent than police to the wrong-doer. The lowest 
and most ignorant vote can never be truly non-parti- 
san; it is often loosely bound to the existing parties, 
and forms cliques of its own; but it is always more 
or less calculable. The greatest danger to the power 
of the non-partisan vote of the future is from this ig- 
norant vote, which parties will bid against each 
other for, if it is larger than the free vote, to neutral- 
ize the latter. It seems, therefore, a vital thing 
that enough of the present istelligent partisan voters 
shall become habitual non-partisans to create a boy 
large enough to make the bidding for the ignorant 
vote useless. The young men now growing up to 
vote, especially the educated young men, will be the 
main source of recruits; and let them remember that 
they are true to the oldest traditions of patriotism in 
refusing allegiance to any party; for Washington was 
the first American non-partisan. 
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Recent Verse. 


A California Pilgrimage’ has attracted more at- 
tention than any volume of Californian verse for a 
long time. It is peculiarly appropriate to the occa- 
sion of the centennial celebration at Monterey this 
month, for the ** pilgrimage ” is tothe old missions, 
in order, from the southernmost to the northernmost, 
A historic account of each one is given with refer- 
ence to its special legends and stories, heroes and 
saints, and with descriptions of the site and present 
condition, in verse of long rhymed couplets—octome- 
ter catalectic, by the way, not English hexameter, as 
we are surprised to see them called in one review. 
The verse is better in description than in narration. 
The few stanzas that we quote will give a fair idea of 
it at its best. 
 Hlere the time-defying olive to the morn its slim leaves 

turns, 

And in color; of the sunset all its burnished silver 

burns, 


‘Sull pomegranates spread their blossoms, strangled 
by the tall weeds rank, 
And the fruited Aztee cacti grow against the adel 
bank ; 


liere the princely aloe raises penciled tree-top ‘gainst 

the sky, 

Rugged leaves, like faithful subjects, round their 

monarch abject lie.” 
Lhe volume is one of the best pieces of Californian 
ok-making, and therefore the more appropriate as 
uvenir of the Junipero centennial. The device 
on the cover is fitting—the old bell-tower of the San 
bernardino mission church. The frontispiece is a 
view of the San Carlos mission church, from Keith's 
painting. 

“hoes from the Valley? is a hook of so naive 
poctas that the reviewer does not feel disposed to 
criticize it seriously, There is a sort of honest spirit 
avout them, and the pretixed photograph of the au- 
thor corroborates it. Of the quality of the poetry 
this is a fair sample : 

[fonor to the woman that dared to do 

The right with a will, albeit she knew 
She stepped in some untrod ways; 

Who banished the demon of crime and care 

from the White House tables while she was there; 

And all who would her festivities share 

\lust from the tempting, poisonous cup forbear, 
That dined with Lucy Webb Hayes. 


1 \ California Pilgrimage. By one of the Pilgrims. 
Samuel Carson & Co. 
choes from.the Valley. 
Portland, Oregon: George H. Hines. 
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‘* Then honor to the woman that dared to do 
_ The right with a will, albeit she knew 
She stepped in untrod ways. 
Honor to Godiva, the generous one, 
Honor to Lucretia, the dutiful one, 
Honor to Joanna, the patriot one, 
Honor to fair Esther, the beautiful one, 
And honor to Lucy Webb Hayes.” 


There are over a hundred of these poems, and 
there seems no possible reason why there should not 
be a thousand, except the expense of printing. Such 
verse as 

‘* Hope, sweet solace for all sorrow, 
Drives our grim despair away. 
Brightly gilding dawn of morrow, 
Rosy sunset gives to-day.” 


‘* Tell me not that love is transient, 
That it wings a hasty flight, 
Only touching for a moment 
Life with fond and sweet delight.” 


seems capable of unlimited production. There are 
people who prefer this childlike sort of verse; and 
it seems an entirely innocent taste. The printing, 
binding, and ornamentation of the book are entirely 
in keeping with its contents. 

Above the Grave of Fohn Odenswurge® is a curious 
book. The author has certainly some originality, if 
not much else that is commendable. Unlike the pre- 
ceding collection, it does not in the least move to 
sympathy, but rather provokes severity, by a certain 
cool and altogether unwarrantable assurance of tone, 
Here, also, the impression of the book is corrobora- 
ted by the prefixed photograph, The poetry begins 
in a somewhat higher strain than Mr. Parrish’s, and 
occasionally recurs to it; in these better poems, the 
meter is good; there is even a good ballad move- 
ment, and the language is sometimes neat. Others 
are so baldly unmetrical and unpoetic as to raise the 
suspicion that the presentable ones have been through 
a reviser’s hands. The ‘* Lay of the River Euphra- 
tes’ is the best in the book. It has over four hun- 
dred lines, and none very good; but there is a 
neat touch or two in it. Most of the poems are ex- 
tremely long. The longest, which is here in its second 
edition, contains some six thousand four hundred 
lines. It is entitled ‘* The Praesicide,” and relates 
in the form of a monologue J. Wilkes Booth’s feel- 
ings. The author explains that he made up the word 
** Pravstcide” himself, and that it will not be found 
‘* yet’ in the dictionaries. There is a good deal of 
vulgarity in the poems. Dr. Hylton is announced on 


8 Above the Grave of John Odenswurge, a Cosmop- 
olite. By J. Dunbar Hylton, M. D. New York: How- 
ard Challen. 1884. 
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the title-page the author of several other volumes all 
unheard of, and of pretentious titles as ceremoniously 
as if they were well-known and standard works. 
The title of the present volume has nothing to do 
with anything in the poems, and seems simply to in- 
dicate that the book is dedicated to the memory of 
this Odenswurge, a personal friend. The poetry is 
so **strung out ” that it does not lend itself easily to 
excerpting; hence, we will not try to illustrate its 
quality. The printing and binding are very poor. 
Mr. Bowen's Verses! isa more educated speci- 
men of the same sort of verse as Echoes from the 
Valley. Ifthe sort of stanzas we quote above from 
that need be limited in number only by the author's 
supply of pen, ink and time, the same is true of these: 
‘** When my love was true to me, 
In my heart such joy I bore, 
That I doubted not Uwould last 
I-vermore, ah, evermore ! 


‘* But, when false she proved to be, 
What was such sweet joy before 
‘Turned to sorrow, which will last, 

l:vermore, ah, evermore !" 
The one hundred poems in the volume are almost all 
exactly this sort of thing; and in an evidently edu- 
cated man it seems less pardonable to dream that the 
world can have any use for his own reputation any 
benetit from it. The book is this time not congruous 
with its contents, but a very pretty piece of good 
Boston book-making taste. . It seems rather pathetic 
to see these commonplace Jittl stanzas, spread out 
on its thick, creamy pages, as if they were gems—no 
more than a poem to a page, if it be only four lines 
long. There are, perhaps, half.a dozen in the hun- 
dred, besides translations, that were worth printing ; 
these the following strikes us as the best — indeed, 
as upto magazine standard, and the only one that is 

‘* Red roses need not tell us 

That they are really red, 

Nor even that the perfume 

Is fragrant that they shed. 


** But when it comes to mortals, 
We scarcely ever know 

If they are honest Christians, 
Unless they tell us so.” 


We should add that though there is little poetry in 
the volume, there is a good deal of feeling that seems 
genuine, in spite of its very stereotyped expression. 
A long step upward from any other verse before 
us has to be taken to come to Zhe Happy Jsles and 
Other We are still in the region of minor 
verse, but of good minor verse. If the higher poetic 
mood ts never reached, the poems are still all they 
pretend to be, and are quite worth reading. They 
are best in sprightly lyric and in ballad; in ballad, 
especially, there seems no reason why the author 
should not make his mark, ‘* The Ballad of Quintin 
Massy” seems to us far the best thing in the book. 


orms, 
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A ballad, however, can hardly be quoted piece 
meal, so we cannot give the reader an illustration of 
thepoems at their best. We quote instead from 
**The Coming Man,” one of the many local and 
patriotic poems. 
‘* Who is he who thinks to b =r 
The sword of our Washington ? 
And will he not feel the glare 
Of this greater, this nobler sun ? 
Will he stand with an air serene 
On the height where Lincoln stood, 
Nor falter he moment, nor lean 
From the pinnacle, grand and yood ? 
Oh, God, that he could—that he could ! 


‘* Electors ! God grant you be brave, 
And give us our coming man 
Unfettered, no lifelong slave 
To party, nor clique, nor clan, 
"Twere better a king, at last, 
Or a dwarf, or no chief at all, 
Thana giant whose limbs are fast 
To some party clique, though his form were tall 
And his face as fair as that chosen Saul. 
* . * * 
“O give us, Electors, our man 
From the noblest, the bravest, the best; 
Nor ask if he train with the clan 
Of the North, of the East, or the West. 
Only give us a man fit to lead, 
And a noble man—God-like and true, 
We'll ask not for titles nor creed, 
But, Electors, to you 
Heaven's praise, if you do.” 


The same spirit pervades the poems of the war lyrics 
which, with all their patriotism, are generous. We 
quote again, from ** A Centennial Idyl”’: 
* Weep, fading clouds—speak, silent guns, 

And honor these, her fallen ones ! 

Dead was the tempter—dead the past, 

And men forgot their burning isate, 

For hates and angers cannot last 

With men whose foes were good or great. 

Sleep on, ye braves, ye shroudless ones ! 

Men may not ask which side ye stood; 

I-nough, ye were the nation’s sons, 

And ye are dead, and God is good.” 


Mr. Byers seems to have been a soldier himself, 
and it is no new comment that old Union soldiers re- 
spect the valor and sincerity of the South more than 
civilians do. 
‘‘ For hates and angers cannot last 
With men whose foes were good or great,” 
is an expression from a patriotic poet worth noting, 
as applied to his old-time opponents in the Civil 
War. 
Studies in History.’ 


Mr. Lodge's two volumes in the ‘* American States- 
man” series prepare the reader to open with interest 


2Studies in History. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1884. For sale in San 
Francisco by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 
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any similar volume from him. The present one con- 
sists of a collection of eleven historic essays, some of 
them slight enough, but all, with one or two excep- 
tions, containing ideas of significance, while several 
are of weight and value. They are arranged chrono- 
logically, beginning with one on the Puritans and 
the Restoration in England, and ending with the pub- 
lished criticisms upon the United States of a recent 
French visitor. Five of the eleven essays bear upon 
the Federalist party and its great enemy, Jefferson, 
and these are the most important. The most enter- 
taining is, however, the second one, **A Puritan 
Pepys, which reviews Judge Sewall’s diary. This 
and the preceding one contain chiefly an analysis of the 
Puritan spirit and polity, at the moment of its down- 
fall, first in Englend and second in America, Mr. 
Lodge has a very appreciative understanding of this 
spirit, but it isa curious illustration of the divergence 
between Boston and rural New England to find him 
saying: ‘* It is hardly necessary to say that such relig- 
ious faith no longer exists. There is plenty of honest 
and liberal Christianity, of mild-eyed devotion, of 
enfeebling superstition, but the religion of Puritan 
Englishmen is entirely gone. We have nothing like 
it; we can find no present parallel; we can with 
difticulty form an accurate conception of what it 
was. The fact is that fragments and relics of gen- 
wine Puritanism are to be found in nooks remote from 
weston still; and that the Puritan religious theory 
exists abundantly by tradition in writings and preach- 
ings that make no mark, because not backed by any 
real Puritan spirit or Puritan mental power, But we 
have not space to dwell on this point, and must 
hasten on to speak of the papers on American consti- 
tutional history. These are ** William Cobbett,” 
Mlesander Hamilton,” ‘* Timothy Pickering,” 
“Caleb Strong,” Albert Gallatin,” ‘** Daniel Web- 
ster. Of these ‘Alexander Hamilton” and ** Daniel 
Webster” are brief sketches, to the same effect as Mr. 
Lodge's volumes upon the same subjects in the 
American Statesman” series, ** Albert Gallatin” 
is areview of Prof. Adams's book upon that subject 
in the same series; and ‘* William Cobbett ” is also 
areview of a biography. All except ** Daniel Web- 
ster are of special interest because of the light they 
throw upon the Federalist party, and upen its chief 
opponent, Jefferson, The tendency of all that Mr. 
Lixive says in this connection is to show Jefferson 
almost uniformly in the wrong, and his success a mis- 
fortune from which the country will never fully re- 
cover. Tfad the Federalist leaders of that day all 
understood, as Washington did, or as every politician 
at the Capital now does, the art of pulling together, 
that most great and able party might have carried 
on for another twelve years as noble an administra- 
tion as they had already done, though even at best 
the loss of Washington would have crippled them. 
Mr. Lodge’s last two essays (it is, by the way, sur- 
prising to note that so educated and pleasing a writer 
says himself the “ two last’), seem to us both trivial, 
unjust, and unamiable. To sneer at American critics 


for rating their own literature low and England's 
high in the days of Goldsmith; or at those others who 
protested against raising Cooper to the rank of ** The 
American Scott,” is to place patriotism higher than 
truth. Nor can we see why M. de Bac ourt is to be 
laughed at, for objecting to the following experience 
in his ministry at Washington: ‘*‘ We had only ex- 
changed a few words,” (he was calling on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury) ‘‘when Mr. Crittenden, the 
Attorney General, Mr. Bell, Secretary of War, and 
Mr. Badger, Secretary of the Navy, came in. Mr. 
Badger was smoking a cigar, which he did not extin- 
guish; Mr. Bell threw himself upon a sofa, putting 
his feet upon one of the arms, thus showing us the 
soles of his boots; as to Mr. Crittenden, as he was 
very warm, he threw off his coat, and took from his 
pocket a bit of tobacco, which he placed in his mouth 
tochew. They all took a joking tone with me, which 
I was obliged tc assume with them, in order not to 
offend men who are very influential in our commercial 
affairs.” 


Johns Hopkins University Studies. 


NumuersIV., V.-VL, and VIL. of the Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science are Samuel Adams, the Man of the Town- 
Meeting, Taxation in the United States 1789-1816, 
Institutional Beginnings in a Western State 

The study of Samuel Adams is a preliminary sketch 
from material that is to be used by the author (Pro- 
fessor Hosmer of Washington University, St. Louis) 
in a new life of Samuel Adams. It dwells upon the 
signiticance of the folk-moot as the kernel of political 
existence among all Teutonic peoples; suggests that 
the most perfect development of the folk-moot was in 
its revival in New England in the shape of the town- 
meeting; that the Boston town-meeting was the 
largest, most powerful, and most typical of all in 
New England; and that Samuel Adams was the most 
important and influential man in the Boston town- 
meeting. Accordingly, Samuel Adams is the flower 
of the folk-moot, the great exemplar of this great 
Teutonic institution. Again: Massachusetts led the 
Revolution ; Boston led Massachusetts; the town- 
meeting led Boston; Samuel Adams led the town- 
meeting. According to Professor Hosmer, this wily 
Puritan had laid his plans for separation seven years 
earlier, and *‘ worked it up” with much shrewd in- 
trigue all that time, even using some very question- 
able methods in producing estrangement between 
Governor Hutchinson and the people. The decay 
of the town-meetings, with the growth of cities and 
influx of foreign population, is touched upon with 


1Samuel Adams, the Man of the Town-Meeting. By 
— K. Hosmer, A. M. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 

‘niversity, 1884. 

2 Taxation in the United States, 1789-1816. By Henry 
Carter Adams, Ph. D. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University, 1884. 

8 Institutional Beginnings in a Western State. By 
Jesse Macy, A. B. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1884. 
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anxiety. The non-Teutonic races seem absolutely 
incapable of the self-restraint, willingness to submit 
to the general good, interest in good local govern- 
ment, that is essential to the folk-moot; and there- 
fore, the non-Teutonic races have not proved capa- 
ble of self-government. The institution has never 
had any legal existence in California; and it is per- 
haps one of the evil effects of its absence that 
there is so little local feeling in our towns, such in- 
difference to local politics and affairs, where each 
man’s vote and influence are worth much, and such 
excitement and partisanship over national elections, 
where each man’s responsibility and influence are 
practically none. 

Taxation in the United States reviews the origin 
of the ‘‘ American System,” and. shows that the 
strong predisposition of the young nation was to trea- 
ties of reciprocal free trade—that being, of course, 
the only shape in which free trade was at that time 
possible. Through Mr. Adams, she tried to establish 
such free trade with England, and failed only through 
an English faction. Had it been done, much would be 
better now. The resolution of the American lead- 
ers was, if England insisted on restriction to meet 
her with the same. The reason for this was not in- 
dustrial but political; it was to build up the sense and 
habit of nationality, not to help material prosperity, 
that the first duties were laid. The present ‘* Amer- 
ican System ’ grew out of the War of 1812, and is 
totally at variance with the ideas of the statesmen 
before that war, Mr. Adams, in insisting upon the 
change in the protectionist position, from political to 
industrial, either overlooks or is unaware of the fact 
that a very considerable section of orthodox old-line 
Whig Kepublicans do in fact hold their high tariff 
doctrine on grounds chiefly sentimental, and associat- 
ed with a certain political hostility to England, They 
grow bitterly excited on the tariff question, as they 
would not.on any other question of finance, infusing 
into it a feeling toward England that one would hard- 
ly expect to find in any one but an ex: Kevolutionary 
soldier or an Irishman; they regard faith in the 
** American System” as a sort of test of patriotism, 
and in defending their position always fall back, in 
the last resort, upon the assertion that we should be 
independent. of England, that a country should have 
all its resources in itself, even at cost of pecuniary 
Is not this a direct bequest from the day of 
political tarnitt, and a very curious survival? Yet, 
that it is wide-spread is evident from the fact that 
the protectionist newspapers play upon the feeling, 
and do much to keep it up. Dr. Adams makes sev- 
eral other points which we can perhaps best indicate 
by quotation : 


loss. 


** The truth regarding this industry [textile] is that, 
previously to 1816, the tariff had no potency in effect- 
ing its establisment or maintenance. The energy 
and capital of this country flowed in the channel of 
least resistance, or what amounts to the same thing, 
followed the greatest inducements. Previously to 
1507 the neutral carrying trade absorbed all surplus 
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energy, but this field of activity having been closed 
by the diplomatic events of that year, and later all 
trade having been cut off by the declaration of com- 
mercial war, the capital and labor, freed from its ac- 
customed employments, undertook a new form of 
industry. . . . It was the destruction of the carry- 
ing trade that occasioned the establishment of manu- 
factures in this country; the potency of the tariff was 
very slight. If further proof of this were desired, it 
would only be necessary to compare the rate imposed 
before the United States were cut off from the Sete 
pean market, and the rate conceived as necessary to 
maintain these industries, thus abnormally developed, 
after the return of peace again permitted importa- 
tions... 

** There is here enforced, by a chapter of industrial 
history, a doctrine of capital sometimes lost sight of in 
discussions upon the policy of protection, namely: 
National industries are limited by national capital. 
.» « In a country that produces raw material and 
food supply, the growth of commerce and manufac- 
tures are proportional only to a very limited extent. 
Intensity in the one necessitates a languishing conddi- 
tion in the other.” 

** The financial history of the United States points 
with peculiar emphasis to one fact, and that is the 
danger of employing a power granted for one purpose 
for a purpose entirely different. . . . Although, as 
has been shown, the distinctively protective character 
of revenue acts does not make its appearance till 
much later, it yet remains true that a precedent for 
using revenue machinery in a loose manner was then 
established, and out of this precedent have grown 
many of the abuses. which subsequent history «is- 
closes. | 

** Looked at from this point of view, one may hold 
the first Congress responsible for the dangers that 
threatened the country in 1831, for the disasters that 
followed the distribution scheme of 1830, and for the 
absurd position in which the people of the Uniied 
States, now find themselves—with an overflowing 
treasury, and yet unable to shut down the flood-gates 
of revenue. The tinancial reform which this day re- 
quires is more than a modification in tariff-rates ; it 
consists rather in such a revolution of public senu- 
ment that finance laws will be judged on the basis of 
financial principles. . . . If the disturbing element 
of protection can in this manner be separated from 
questions of tinance, the injustice and expense of pay- 
ing a subsidy out of public funds for the support of 
losing industries will clearly manifest itself.” 


In J/ustitutional Resinnings of a Western State, 
Prof. Macy, of Iowa College, reviews the curious sit- 
uation of absolute freedom in which the early settlers 
of Ohio were placed. They moved across the river 
for mining purposes, and thereby took themselves 
outside of all jurisdiction. The western settlers, un- 
der such circumstances, never proceeded to govern 
themselves with the deliberation and extreme order 
that the New England settlers observed. In New 
England a fully organized government, with laws and 
penalties, with written records, was always established 
by every little knot of settlers who found themselves 
outside of other jurisdiction than their own, The 
Iowa settlers possessed the instinct of government in 
a much less degree, but they were orderly and appre- 
ciaied the value of coéperation, and not merely en 
forced a certain amount of lawful behavior, but 6rgan- 
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ized to make the holding and transfer of land possi- 
ble, outside, as they were, of the operation of the 
United States land laws. In fact, they were settling 
on these still unopened lands in defiance of a statute 
(whose existence most of them did not know) forbid- 
ding settlement on public lands that the United 
States had not yet put into the market and extended 
jurisdiction over. When Iowa was admitted as a ter- 
ritory the bulk of her settlers were there in disobedi- 
ence to this statute, and liable, by strict construction, 
to be expelled and punished. There seems to be no 
case on record of the statute’s having been enforced. 
After the territorial government was fairly estab- 
lished, Iowa men seem still to have been left very 
much to their own government in local affairs, The 
curious phenomenon occurs of a total want of connec- 
tion between the laws and the customs on many 
minor points. The legislature, for instance, passed 
laws providing for an elaborate public school system, 
and worked over them with interest from year to 
year; the people went on building their school-huuses 
by local ‘*clubbing together,” and supporting. the 
school as they might, by tuition fees, by contributions, 
anil managing it as they wished, apparently unaware 
even of the existence of a territorial system of public 
schools by which they were supposed to be doing all 
this in an utterly different way. In fact, the early 
Iowa legislatures seem to have regarded their work 
rather in the light of an interesting amusement than 
otherwise: ‘* They had collected copies of nearly all 
the statutes in the Union. They went wandering 
about among these statutes, copying whatever hap- 
pened to strike their fancy. There were members 
from nearly every State in the Union, and each felt 
called upon to get as large a part of the statutes of his 
own State enacted into the laws of the new territory 
as possible. One member introduced a bill on the 
suljeect of Peofarls. It was read to the house and 
voted on by the members, under the impression that 
it Was a private bill for the benefit of Joe Fails, a 
man whom they all knew.’ Prof. Macy's facts are 
mostly gathered from old inhabitants; their less for- 
mal and deliberate method of self-government hav- 
img left early Lowa destitute of the documentary evi- 
dence so abundant with regard to the Colonies, 


Briefer Notice. 


sis little elementary books, that have been already 

d underthe series name of Scvence Ladders, 

are now brought together in one volume. They are 
“Forms of Land and Water”; ** The Story of 
barly Explorations”; Vegetable Life” ; ** Flow- 
erless Plants ” ; ** Lowest Forms of Water Animals ” ; 
‘*Lowly Mantle and Armor Wearers.” They are in- 
tended for litle children, and to introduce a more 
scientific and living method into early instruction. 
Unlike many of the new departures in primary instruc- 


‘science Ladders. By N, D’Anvers. New York: 
(7 1 Putnam’s Sons, 1884. For sale by A. L. Ban- 
cron Co, 


tion, these little books do not tend toward the trivial 
and superficial, but are real steps in the right direc- 
tion—that is, toward bringing little children’s studies 
into line with the real scholarly work of the world, 
so that the very first steps taken may be so much 
gained on the path of genuine scholarliness. Wedo 
not think they are perfect of their kind ; on the con- 
trary, we note several defects, chiefly in adaptation 
to the child's mind, but also, in one or two instan- 
ces, statements that are not in accord with the best 
science. There is too much condensation and too 
many facts; with children it is always better to im- 
part fewer facts, and those in more detail. Never- 
theless, the principle is correct, and the books on the 
whole the best for this class of school work that we 
have seen. Still more excellent are they for the use 
of a parent or governess in home readings. The most 
useful is that on early explorations ; it is in accord 
with the true method of teaching geography as an ac- 
companiment to history—a method by which twice 
the work can be done, twice as well, and with twice 
the pleasure, in the same time. Beginning with the 
world as known to the Egyptians, the child is to fol- 
low the fascinating story of explorations, tracing ev- 
erything on the map, until the few outlines about the 
Mediterranean have expanded to the present known 
world. The fact is, that when the habit of reading 
history and travels, and of reading them with a map, 
is acquired, geography is learned, and years of fool- 
ish drill eliminated from school work. The little 
treatise under review is not very well done; but it 
is infinitely better than present methods, and in the 
hands of a good teacher can be trimmed here and 
expanded there, and aided by map and blackboard 
devices, with the happiest results. We recommend 
Science Ladders heartily to teachers, school-boards, 
and parents. A little synopsis on Local Flora? is 
welcome. It will, perhaps, be especially welcome 
to beginners ; for it is really an attempt to arrange 
the genera according to evolutionary principles, and 
would therefore save the young botanist much of the 
confusion he often feels in the apparent arbitrariness 
of relationships. The distinctions are confined to 
points discernible by the naked eye, in order to in- 
crease the convenience of the book as a manual for 
field work ; but its usefulness in this line is much 
marred by the fact that it includes only genera and 
not species. The tield botanist, even the most casu- 
al amateur, likes to know exact/y what plant he has 
found—not merely to know its genus. The attempt 
at a new classification, in face of the eminent bot- 
anists who hold to the old, is certainly somewhat 
daring ; but it is attractive, and we should like to 
see it succeed ; it is modestly put forward, too, and 
in a tentative sort of way, by using it only for a 
limited local flora. The territory covered is from 


2 Local Flora. Synopsis of the Genera of Vascular 
Plants in the Vicinity of San Francisco, with an At- 
tempt to Arrrange them according to Evolutionary 
Principles. By H. H. Behr, M. D. San Francisco : 
Payot, Upham & Co. 1884. 
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Sonoma to Santa Clara and from Niles to the coast. 
The manual seems in a certain sense to emanate from 
the California Academy of Sciences, as the author 
has not only depended upon the botanical collections 
of the Academy, but has been aided by the other bot- 
anical members — Dr. Kellogg and Rev. E. L. 
Greene being the best-known botanists among these. 
The United States Art Directory and Year 
Book, whose second issue is this of 1884 (covering 
the year from October, 1882, to November, 1883), is 
quite a cyclopedia of art matters for the year. It 
chronicles the exhibitions during the year (of which 
there were eighty-four, exclusive of those in the 
smaller cities and of the numerous special exhibitions 
of single artists), the sales at exhibitions and auctions, 
the prizes and competitions, the year’s necrology, its 
occurrences in monument-erection, architecture, dec- 
orative art, reproductive arts, etchings and engrav- 
ings, art books and periodicals, etc.; gives director- 
ies of academies, collections, clubs, etc.. of jour- 
nals, of artists, of art-teachers; and the copyright 
law ; with some minor indexes and topics. The sales 
of the year are reported unsatisfactory, showing a 
falling off from 1882. The best prices at an impor- 
tant New York sale ranged from $200 up to $790 
for pictures of Wyant, McEntee, Inness, De Haas, 
Gifford, Bridgman, and a few others, with $1,500 
for one picture by J. G. Brown, and one bid of $2, 300 
for one by Bridgman ; while the worst ones went 
down as far as $5 fora picture in a $22 frame. The 
low prices at San Francisco sales are specially men- 
tioned. The most important names in the necrology 
are Albert F. Bellows, painter and etcher, Thomas 
Le Clen, portrait-painter, and Martin Milmore, 
sculptor. Two curious items are Clarence Boyd, 
of Louisville, Ky., shot by his brother-in-law, and 
Edward Jump, caricaturist, shot himself in- Chicago. 
Appended to the volume are over fifty excellent re- 
productions of pictures of the year, besides about 
twenty architectural illustrations. National Acad: 


emy Notes,? issued for the fourth time this year, adds | 


to the notes upon leading pictures the full official cat- 
alogue. The descriptive memoranda of the pictures 
illustrated and the biographical notices of the artists 
accompany the illustrations this time—an innovation 
that increases the convenience of the book. There 
are also a historic sketch of the Academy; diagrams 
of the different galleries with the position of the pic- 
tures on the walls ; and one hundred and twenty-two 
illustrations, one hundred and fifteen of which are 
reproduced from drawings by the artists. Last 
winter the Rev. R. Heber Newton, an Episcopal 
clergyman of New York, began a series of lectures 
to his people upon the book. of Genesis, embodying 


1The: United States Art Directory and Year Book. 
Compiled by S. R. Koehler, New York, London, and 
Paris: Cassell & Company. 1884. For sale in San 
Francisco by A. L. Baneroft & Co, 

*National Academy Notes, Including the Complete 
Catalogue of the Fifty-ninth Spring Exhibition ; Edited 
by Charles M. Kurtz. New York: Cassell & Co. 1884. 
For sale in San Franeisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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in general the view of this book put forward by Rob- 
ertson Smith, in Scotland, and especially by Kuenen 
and his school on the Continent. This view may be 
roughly stated by saying that the researches of this 
school of very learned Hebraists have convinced 
them that the book of Genesis is a compilation from 
a number of earlier sources, and very much more re- 
cent than the tradition of its Mosaic authorship as- 
sumes. That the book bears unmistakable internal 
evidence of compilation from at least two earlier 
sources, has long been conceded by reading men of 
all denominations ; that these sources were largely 
traditional, and the compilers priests of a date very 
much later than Moses, isa farther conclusion of the 
Kuenen school, which only the Unitarian churches 
ani the advanced branches of the Congregational and 
Episcopalian churches have so far showed any hos- 
pitality to. Mr. Newton was stopped by his bishop 
midway in the delivery of these lectures, and now 
publishes them with the title 7%e Aook of the Begin: 
nings,® on the ground that this ** very unusual, if not 
unprecedented episcopal interruption” has laid him 
open to misconstruction from people who do not 
know what he was saying and intending to say, and 
may, therefore, suppose it much worse than it was. 
Mr. Oscar Fay Adams has followed his ** Brief 
Handbook of English Authors ” with a similar Aries 
Handbook of American Authors. It is a most con- 
venient and compact index of one hundred and 
eighty-eight pages. The principle according to 
which names have been admitted or excluded 1s 
somewhat obscure, for we note a number of far more 
trivial importance than others that are omitted. Pos- 
sibly, the principle is that very recent authors, even 
the obscurest, are given place in preference to better 
known writers of earlier date. Pacitic Coast authors, 
with the single exception of H. H. Bancroft, are 
omitted, unless their books were printed by eastern 
firms—an altogether illogical omission; for, although 
our most widely known authors have published with 
eastern firms, several who have published here are of 
more literary standing than a number whose names 
are found in the Handbook, One of the best points 
is the appending to the author’s names of references 
to whatever articles of importance or books there may 
be about him. The eighth issue of the excellent 
Contemfporain series is Victorien Sardows 
comedy Za Lerle Notre.$ We receive from the 
publ: sher a tiny pamphlet—ictionary of the Chinook 
Faron,©—which is announced as a tenth edition, and 


3 The Book of the Beginnings. A Study of Genes's, 
with an Introduction to the Pentateuch. By R. Heber 
Newton. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1884. lor 
sale in San Francisco by A. L.. Bancroft & Co. 

4 \ Brief Handbook of American Authors, By Oscar 
Fay Adams. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1554. 
For sale in San Francisco by Billings, Harbourne & © 0. 
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a great necessity in the Sound region. This jargon 
is not to be mistaken for the real Chinook Indian 
language (which is almost extinct), but is a compos- 
ite ‘pigeon ” dialect. Several little books for trad- 
ers use have been written in it, and some hymns, 
translated by missionaries. In a general way, the 
instructions in Zhe American Horsewoman' are good 
and to the point, written by a lady who has not only 
had the best of training in riding, but who has rid- 
den a great deal, and evidently loves and studies her 
horse. She makes a few statements about the vari- 
ous breeds of M®rses that would be hard to verify, but 
her advice on stable care of the horse, saddle, bits, 
and position on the saddle are excellent. A great 
deal of stress is laid on the necessity of instruction in 
riding. If the author were to see some California 
girls, who can ride any horse without anything but 
a strap and blanket, and sit erect and gracefully, 

she would, too, conclude that some people, at 
least, do not need to attend riding schools. The 

book is full of useful instruction ; every lady rid- 
er would profit by a reading of it. A very at- 
tractive book is Discovertes of America to 1525.2 It 
is brinted with the typographical appearance that we 
tind most agreeable for a book of scholarship, is well 
indexed, provided with a goodly number of rare and 
interesting old maps, and contains a large collection 
ef information with regard to the early voyages. 

Faith in the historic judgment of the author is shak- 
en at the outset by his naive, even childlike, accept- 
ance of the Atlantis myth — even to the extent in- 
dicated by the following quotations: *‘ The Egyp- 
tians . . . furnish the earliest known account of the 
inhabitants of this continent. . . . The discovery of 
the continent . . . confirmed the statements of the 
Egyptian records descriptive of the civilization of the 
Atlantic country. The tradition of the peopling of 
the continent by the descendants of Euenor, the 
cood man begotten in the beginning from the ground, 
and of the residence of celestial beings among the in- 
habitants, peculiarly contirms the account in the Bible 
ef the creation of the first man from the dust of the 
ground, and of his descendants having communica- 
tions with angels.” ‘** Incredible as this information 
concerning the residence of a person possessing a di- 
Vine nature on the earth, and his matrimonial rela- 
tionship with a woman, seems to be, there are some 
remarkable statements in the traditions of the an- 
cients, respecting celestial beings «welling among 
men, and, by marriage with their daughters, being 
the progenitors of an illustrious offspring.” Then 
flow serious quotations from the Old Testament 
and from Greek mythology. We need hardly add 
that this credulous faith in Atlantis is founded on no 
farther argument than the old ones—the Platonic 
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myth, the shallow belt in the Atlantic, aud certain 
alleged similarities of customs between Plato’s Atlan- 
tis and ancient Mexico—the last argument being stat- 
ed with the following convenient vagueness: ‘** The 
remarkable accounts given by Bernal Diaz and other 
contemporary writers respecting the people, the 
kings, the cities, the palaces, the temples, and the 
public works seen by the Spanish invaders, verify, 
in many ways, the declarations of the Egyptian 
priests concerning the Atlantic race.” It would be 
the part of candor in a historian in thus alleging 
what, if true, would be the only valid argument for 
America as Atlantis, and basing his allegation on a 
rare and hardly accessible authority, to cite the 
**many ways” in which so surprising a verification 
is made, instead of giving a few vague and general 
references in a foot-note. The whole statement of 
Atlantis as historic, and of its identity with America 


-as admitted, when the one has never been to edu- 


cated people any more than, at the utmost, a possi- 
ble suggestion of fact wrapped in myth, nor the other 
than a daring speculation--is provocative of the live- 
liest distrust. In the next breath we find this credu- 
lous believer in Atlantis most cautious and skeptical 
as to the Norse voyages—which rest upon evidence, 
that, though slight and vague, is of real historical 
character. After we reach the period of undoubted 
history, however, the defect of historic judgment is 
less glaring, and the material collected is of value. 
There is no special literary quality. A second 
volume of extracts from Thoreau’s journal is pub- 
lished under the name of Summer. The same order 
of dates is followed as in ‘* Early Spring in Massa- 
chusetts”; that is, each day of June is followed 
through the journal for all the different years—184o, 
1851, 1853, 1854, 1858, 1860-—~in which, for that 
day, it has any entry that is to be used. For instance, 
the first extracts are for June Ist, 1852, and June Ist, 
1553; then June 2d, 1853, June 2d, 1854, June 2d, 
1855, June 2d, 1858, June 2d, 1859, June 2d, 1860; 
June 3d, 1838, etc. This order is occasionally depart- 
ed from to complete the account of a trip of several 
days, and in one case for a trip of over two weeks to 
the White Mountains. It is, on the whole, a good 
arrangement, and fulfils its intention of giving the 
reader a complete view of the advance of summer ; 
but it should be supplemented by a second reading 
of the extracts in chronological order, for their bio- 
graphical value in revealing the variations from year 
to year in Thoreau’s mood, For instance, all the ex- 
tracts for 1840, or earlier, are speculative, in the 
transcendental manner, yet of little real profundity ; 
later, the thoughts are interspersed among observa- 
tions of nature, and are far simpler and sounder. Of 
the three hundred and seventy-two pages of extracts, 
two hundred and sixty-nine relate to June, and the 
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remaining one hundred and three of July, leaving 
none for August. The Reading Club, No. 1},* is 
the latest issue of a small pamphlet series of selections 
from standard and current literature for reading and 
recitation. The present number contains fifty selec- 
tions of fair merit. Beginnings with the Micro- 
scope,” is, as its title-page calls ii, a ** working hand- 
book,” treating in seventy-two pages—of the ‘* Sci- 
ence Primer” size—of the construction and handling 
of a microscope, the preparation of specimens, and 
so forth. It does not pretend to take the place of a 
teacher—-for no way to learn to use a microscope can 
ever be so good as to watch a skilled microscopist 
and practice under his eye—but only to be the next 
best thing for beginners unable to have the first best. 
It is a useful little book. Wendell Phillips’s two 
popular lectures, Zhe Lost Arts,® and Daniel 
O’Connell,4 are issued separately by Lee & Shepard 
in neat pamphlets.—-— The Bureau of Education 
has issued a /rediminary Circular® of information 
as to the educational branch of the Cotton Exhibi- 
tion at New Orleans next September. — Whirl- 
winds, Cyclones, and Tornadoes,® is a much needed 
little treatise on a dimly understood subject, and 
seems to be already accepted as the best statement of 
the phenomena in question hitherto published in our 
language. Though the subject is one alluring to 
popular curiosity, the light reader will hardly be 
able to manage this monograph. It is by an in- 
structor in Harvard College, formed the basis of a 
course of lectures at the Lowell Institute last year, 
and has already been printed in ** Scéence.”—— What 
ts to be Lone?? is fairly described by its sub-title, 4” 
Emergency Hand-Book. It is especially intended fon 
use in the nursery, and its range of topics covers most 
diseases that any child could have. As the name of 
a physician to the Boston Dispensary seems to be 
good guarantee for its soundness, it may be consid- 
1The Reading Club. Edited by George M. Baker. 
Boston: Lee & Shepafd. For sale by James T. White. 

2Beginnings with the Microscope. By Walter P. 
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sale by Chilion Beach. 
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slavery. 


‘question with the greatest ease. 
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ered an excellent thing for the inexperienced, —~— 
Neighbor Packwood’ will be recognized as a repub- 
lication of a popular story of many years ago by J. 
T. Trowbridge—a story of adventurous escape from 
It shows much of the quality of enter- 
taining narrative, and gentle though by no means 
subtle humor, that has since made Mr. Trowbridge 
so pleasing a writer of boys’ stories; but now that its 
subject has lost any especial timeliness, it is easily 
evident that his later work is better. There is a 
certain confusion of arrangement in this older novel 
—it lacks unity; and there is occasi@nally a visible 
effort to be funny, and to be dramatic. A most 
interesting biography is James and Lucretia Mott, 
It is edited by their grand-daughter, who had been 
selected to write the memoir of Lucretia Mott, but 
found it, as she went on with the work, so difficult 
to write or think of the one apart from the other 
that she ended by making her work a memoir of 
both James and Lucretia Mott. She says: ** Who 
can tell what blight might have befallen Lucretia 
Mott if her energy had been drained by domestic dis- 
cord, her hopeful spirit crushed by discouragement 
and disagreement at home?” ‘She was fortunate 
in herself —blessed with divine gifts; but she was 
doubly fortunate, doubly blessed, in the companion- 
ship of a noble, loving husband, who, so far from 
being a hindrance to her in the path ‘ whereunto 
she was called,’ was a support and an inspiration. 
Although he was not so widely known as she, and 
his field of usefulness . . . might seem more re- 
Stricted, yet no one can contemplate the lives of 
two so united . . . without realizing that Azs life 
made Aers a possibility."* This might, by a mere 
change of the pronouns, and substitution of “wife” 
for ‘* husband,” be the tribute of many a biography 
to the wife of its subject —an inversion of relations by 
no means uncommon among the Friends, who seem 
to have always solved the ‘* vocation versus marriage” 
A full account of 
ancestry is prefixed very rightly; people ought to be 
reminded as often as possible that such lives as those 
of the Motts flower only on long-rooted stocks of 
virtue and intelligence. The chief interest of the 
biography, of course--the main reason for which it 
was written-—is in the anti-slavery experiences; yet 
to many the record of the Motts’ ‘‘ Hicksite” beliefs 
and their effect will be no less significant and newer. 
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